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PREFACE. 


The  idea  of  embracing,  in  the  compass  of  this  little 
volume,  anything  like  a  tolerable  outline  of  Universal 
History,  would  doubtless  excite  a  smile  on  the  lip  of  a 
college  professor,  should  he  ever  condescend  to  peep  into 
our  humble  title-paga  But  let  my  object  be  clearly 
understood,  and  then  I  hope  the  attempt  I  have  here 
made  will  not  be  deemed  either  ridiculous  or  presuming. 
A  work  which  gives  in  detail  the  history  of  mankind 
must  necessarily  be  voluminous.  It  is  therefore  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  youthful  intellect  to  compass 
it;  the  young  reader  shrinks  back  in  despair,  even  from 
undertaking  the  task  of  its  perusal  He  looks  upon  the 
formidable  row  of  octavos,  in  which  such  a  wilderness 
of  lore  ia  coUected,  a,3  a  maze  in  which  he  is  suse  to  g^^> 
lost  Bndi^ibere&i^pmdentlyTeaQlve^  to  keep  cAbkeJ 
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Abridgments  of  general  history  have  been  nsnally 
liable  to  still  greater  objections.  They  are  little  more 
than  dry  lists  of  dates,  presenting  no  pictures  to  the 
imagination,  exciting  no  sympathies  in  the  heart,  and 
imparting  few  ideas  to  the  understanding.  If,  by  dint 
of  labour,  a  meagre  chronological  table  is  extracted  by 
the  reader,  and  fixed  in  the  memory,  it  is  of  no  practical 
usa  It  is  but  a  skeleton,  without  flesh,  sinews,  or  soul ; 
a  mass  of  words,  to  which  the  mind  can  assign  no  clear 
definitions. 

And  yet  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  person  should, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  have  imprinted  on  his  mind, 
in  bright  and  unfading  colours,  a  clear  outline  of  the 
story  of  mankind,  from  its  beginning  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar  down  to  the  present  hour.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  obvious.  It  makes  all  subsequent  reading  and 
reflection  on  the  subject  of  history  both  useful  and 
interesting ;  it  becomes  a  stimulus  to  research ;  it  is  ever 
after  a  dew  to  guide  the  inquirer  through  the  labyrinths 
of  historical  lore. 

22i0  taak  ot  preparing  a  work  which  may  accomplish 
^^  desirable  object  in  respect  to  the  yownjg,  is  doubtless 
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difficult  To  steer  dear  of  bewildering  difitiseiiess  on 
tlie  one  hand^  and  repnlslYe  cbronological  brevity  on  the 
other — and  at  the  same  time  to  weave  into  a  few  pages> 
a  dear^  vivid^  and  continuous  tale  of  the  great  human 
femilj—- one  that  may  be  both  comprehensible  and  en- 
tertaining to  the  young  reader — demands  a  nicer  under- 
standing of  the  youthful  heart  and  intellect,  and  more 
art  in  the  adaptation  of  language  to  simple  minds,  than 
can  often  be  at  the  command  of  any  man.  But  though 
the  undertaking  be  discouraging,  it  is  perhaps  worth  the 
trial ;  if  I  fail,  I  do  but  follow  the  fortunes  of  others;  if 
I  haye  not  the  power  to  command  success,  accident  may 
come  to  my  aid. 

So  I  have  written  my  book,  and  the  world  may  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  have  based  History  upon 
Greography,  illustrating  them  by  maps.  I  have  written 
for  fhe  Toung;  but  as  I  desire  that  this  volume  may 
not  be  forced  upon  anybody  as  a  monitor  or  master,  I 
say  in  the  title-page,  that  it  is  designed  for  fiEimilies  and 
schools. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  work  upon  which  I  wish, 
to  add  a  few  remaria    Before  giving  the  history  oi  wrj 


country,  I  tell  the  reader  wliere  it  is ;  I  give  him  a 
sketch  of  its  present  condition ;  I  direct  his  attention  to 
its  place  on  the  map,  and  ask  him  to  observe  its  position 
in  relation  to  other  places.  Having  thus  given  the 
country  a  "local  habitation  and  a  name/*  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  I  proceed  to  relate  its  story.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  have  made  Geography  the  basis  of  History ; 
a  point  of  much  importance,  as  I  think,  in  teaching  this 
subject  to  children.  In  a  larger  work,  it  is  less  neces- 
sary, for  it  may  be  presumed  that  older  readers  are 
acquainted  with  geography,  before  they  enter  upon  the 
study  of  history. 

PETER  PAELEY. 
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Chapter  I. — Iktrodoction. 

ABOUT  TRAVELLIKO  IN  A  BALLOON,  AND  WHAT  CURIOUS  THINGS  ONE 
•iAT  MEBT  WITH. 

1.  Ir  you  oould  get  into  ihe  car  of  a  balloon,  rise  into  the 
air,  and  sail  over  the  coonttj,  how  many  interesting  things 
yotf  would  see  1  At  one  moment  you  would  be  passing  over 
a  dty/at  another  you  would  look  down  upon  a  valley,  or  a 
ri^er,  or  a  hill,  or  a  mountain  1, 

2.  What  a  pleasant  method  this  would  be  of  studying 
w^at  is  called  geography !  for  geography,  you  know,  is  a 
description  of  dties,  rivers,  Talleys>  hills,  mountains,  and 
other  things  that  a  traveller  meets  with. 

3.  How  much  more  delightful  this  would  be  than  to  loob 
over  maps,  which  'only  give  you  a  sort  of  picture,  showing 
▼here  towns  Ibiq' placed,  how  rivers  run,  and  where:  moun- 
tdns'lie.  But  as  very  few  of  us  can  travel  about  with 
balloons,  we  must  be  content  with  maps,  and  learn  geography 
frovi  ^tteiA  as  well>li9>we  can. 

4.  Siii^pCMie  ibal^'ia  travelUng  in  Bome  diataat  oo\m.tcy ^  Nve 
imild  mSei  with  »  buUding  different  from  any  ^e  \^0^ 
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ever  seen ;  suppose  that  it  was  built  of  stone,  covered  witli 
moss,  and  marked  with  great  age,  as  if  it  had  been  erected 
at  least  five  hundred  years  ago  : — 

6.  Suppose  that,  on  estering  this  building,  we  should  find 
strange,  dark  rooms  of  vast  size;  suppose  that  we  should 
find  in  tliis  building  the  graves  of  persons  who  died  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  with  their  names  carved  upon  the 
stones  beneath  which  their  bones  repose  ! — 

6. 'Now,  what  do  you  imagine  we  should  think  of  all 
this  ?  Should  we  not  be  curious  to  know  why  this  building 
was  erected — when,  and  by  whom  it  was  biiilt  ?  Should  we 
ik>i  be  aii^ioius  to  know  something  of  the  people  who  con- 
'etrti6ted  such  a  wonderful  building  ?  Should  we  not  desire  to 
]go1)ack  five  hundred  years,  and  learn  the  story  of  that  distant 
time? 

7."  And  if  we  could  meet  with  some  old  man  who  had  lived 
so  long,  should  we  not  wish  to  sit  down  by  his  side  and  hear 
him  tell  how  and  when  this  edifice  was  built  ?  Should  we  not 
ask  him  a  thousand  questions  about  the  people  who  built  it, 
and  those  who  had  been  buried  in  it  ? 

8.'  Now,  if  you  were  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  you 
*w6xdd  meet  with  a  great  many  such  buildings  as  I  have 
described.  You  would,  indeed,  find  many  that  are  moce  than 
five  hundred  years  old. 

9.  If  you  were  to  extend  your  travels  to  Italy^  or  Greece»  or 

^£KP^  o^  8ome  purtB  of  Asia,  you  would  often  meet  with  the 

^oufB" of  temples,  paiaoee^  and  dtdcn^wlak^  existed  in  a  perfeci 
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State  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  Some  of  the&e  would 
excite  jour  wonder  on  account  of  their  beauty,  aad  sosle  on 
account  brtheit  grandeur. 

10.  Such  things  you  would  meet  with  in  foreign  lands,  but 
no  man  eould  be  found  old  enough  to  tell  you  their  story 
fix)m  his  own  observation.  What  then  would  you  do  1  Per- 
haps you  would  be  content,  after  returning  from  your  travels, 
to  sit  down  with  old  Peter  PaHey,  and  hear  the  history  of 
those  ancient  times. 

11.  Well,  1  suppose  that  most  of  my  readers  have  eithei 
travelled  about,  or  read  of  distant  countries.  Perhaps,  then, 
they  are  curioUs  to  hear  an  old  man  tell  of  the  olden  time. 
If  the  reader  is  not  already  tired  of  my  stories,  I  beg  him  to 
ait  down  and  Hear  what  I  haVe  to  say. 

QuKSTioKS. — 1.  What  woald  a  person  see  if  he  were  to  sail  over  the 
Gonntiy  in  a  balloon?  2.  What  is  geography?  3.  What  are  maps  ? 
4.  Suppose  we  should  meet  with  some  old  building,  what  should  we 
desire  to  know  ?  •  .*>.  What  would  a  traveller  meet  with  in  foreign  lands  ? 
4»  What  would  he  meet  with  ia  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Asia  ?  What 
would  these- ancient  ruins  teach? 


Chap.  II,-^Introdcjotion  corUinued, 

ABOUT  HISIokY  AVD  «BOOBAPKr,  Ann  OTHEB  MATTERS. 

1,  1  SUPPOSE  you  have  often  inet  with  the  words  History 
sad  Gecfgrltpliy^ '  iB[i^tk)ty  is  the  story  of  mankind  since  tli^ 
wii^d  'was  created,  s'nd  mkjr  be  dumpaxeA,  to  an  old  xaswL 
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.'^ho  has  lived  for  tliousands  of  years,  knd  who  has  soen  cities 
built  and  fall  into  decay ;  who  has  s^Q  nations  rise^flpujrish, 
and  disappear;  and  who,  with  a  memory  full  of  wonderful 
things,  sits  down  to  tell  you  of  all  that  has  happened  during 
so  many  ages. 

2.  Geography,,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  a  description  of 
towiMS,  rivers,  mountains^  and  countries — the  things  which 
a  traveller  sees  in  going  from  one  place  to  another.  Geo^ 
graphy,  then^  may  be  compared  to  some  roving  fellow  who 
has  been  all  over  the  world  in  ships,  stage-coaches,  steam- 
boats, and  railway  carriages,  and  who  has  cotne  back  to  give 
us  an  account  of  all  he  has  Been. 

3.  You  will  see,  then,  that  history  is  a  record  of  events 
which  have  happened,  and  that  geography  tells  you  of  the 
places  where  they  happened.  In  order  to  uuderstand  the 
former,  you  must  know  something  of  the  latter.  In  this 
little  book  I  shall,  therefore,  sometimes  put  on  the  old  grey- 
beard of  History,  who  has  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
tell  you  of  what  has  come  to  pass ;  and  sometimes  I  shall 
take  you  in  a  balloon  or  vessel,  and  carry  you  with  me  to  the 
places  where  the  events  I  relate  have  occurred. 

4.  I  shall,  in  the  progress  of  my  story,  tell  you  how  the  first 
man  and  woman  were  made,  how  they  had  a  large  family,  how 
these  increased  and  spread  themselves  throughout  the  difiereut 
countries.     I  shall  tell  you  of  the  great  nations  that  have 

existed,  of  the  gr0at  battles  that  have  been  fought,  and  of 
^^e  deeda  of  celebrated  penwnB. 
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5.  But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  remind  you  tliat  the  world 
I  round,  and  that  men  and  animals  lire  qpon  the  suifaoe ; 
tiat  the  face  of  the  ^rth  is  divided  into  land  and  water ;  that 
Q  the  land  trees,  grass,  herbs,  and  flowers  grow ;  men  and 
Qimals  dwell;  and  tdwHs,  cities,  and  villages  are  built.  > 

6.  A  high  piece  of  laud,  you-  know,  i»  called  a  mountain 
r  hill;  a  low  piece  of  land  is  called  a  Valley.  T6u  often 
»  water  running  in  a  stream  through  a  valley;  this  ia 
lUed  a  river  :  and  you  somietimes  see  a  still  piece  of  water 
irrounded  by  hills;  this  is  called  a  lake.    '  '  ■ 

7*  About  one-third  of  the  fistoe  of  the  earth  is  land,  and 
iro-thirds  are  water.  Th6  land  is  divided  into  two  great 
mtinents;  the  western  continent  consists  of  North  and 
outh  America;  the  eastern  continent  consists  of  Europe, 
Lfiric%  and  Asia. 

8.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  7,  you  will  see  a  map  of  the 
utera  continent ;  and  on  page  8,  you  wiH  ^i^ee  a  map  of  the 
restem  continent. 

Qnssnoifs. — 1.  What  is  history?  To  what  may  it  be  compared? 
.  What  is  geography?  To  what  may  it  be  compwred?  5.  What  is 
le  shape  of  the  earth  ?  Where  do  men  and  animals  live  ?  How  is 
le  face  of  the  land  divided  ?  What  grow  upon  tba  land?  What  live 
pon'^liiektiid?  What  are  bailt  upon  the  land?  ft.  What  is  a  monn- 
moriMH?  A  vidley?  A  xiver^  A  lake?  7.  What  part  of  the 
fiarof  tba  earth.is  layd?  What,  portion  is.  water  ?  How  i;  the  land 
Tided?    What  ofthe  western  continent?    The  eastern? 
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Chap.  IIL — Introduction  co7itinued. 

BOW  THE  WOBLD  18  DIYIDBD  IlnX)  LAND  AXTD  WATES. 

1.  I  HATE  said  that,  about  .two-thirds  of  the  face  of  the 
earth  are.  coyejr^  with  .water.  This  water  is  one  vast  salt 
sea^  hut  .to  different  parts  we. give  different  names. 

2.  That  part  which  lies  between  JSurope  and  America  is 
called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  about  three  thousand  miles 
wide;  that  part  which  lies  between  America  and  Asia  is 
called  the  Pacific  Qoean,  and  is  about  ten  thousand  miles 
wid^  There  are  many  other  names  given  to  other  parts  of 
the  great  salt  ^a.^  .  . 

Si  Ships,:  as  jou  well  know,  sail  from  one  country  to 
another  upon  the  water,  and  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
trade  or  commerce  is  carried  on.  But,  as  mankind  live  on 
the  land,  my  stories  will  chiefly  relate  to  what  has  happened 
there. 

4.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  people  speak  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  w<Jrld.  By  this  they  mean  Europe,  Aoia, 
AiriosL,  and  America.  >.  Besides  these,,  there- are  a  gireat  many 
pieces  of  land  eneitded.hy.water,  called  islands. 

5.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  ther^^  are.  many  of  thesie,  the  in- 
habitants of  which .  are  veiy  numerous.  ^  These  islands  are    j 
considered  the  fifth  division  of  the  world,  which  is  called    { 

Oceania.     Mtmj  people  divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  thus:    . 

^arope,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia.    I 

OcGajuk,  however,  comprehends  the  two  VtVw.  I 
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6:  Kow,  what  I  am  going  to  teU  you  has  happened  in 
these  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  order  to  understand 
ny  stories,  it  is  necessary  ytra  should  look'  over  the  maps 
vhich  are  here  given.  These  will*  show  you  where  the  dif- 
erent  countries  are  about  which  I  am  going  t<i  npeak. 

QussTiONS. — 1.  What  of  the  great  masa  of  water  that  cover?  two- 
hirds  of  the  earth  ?  2.  What  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  The  Pacific  ? 
.  What  of  ships  ?  What  of  the  land  P  4.  What  are  the  four  qnar^ 
en  of  the  world  ?    What  is  an  Island  ?    5.  What  of  Oceania.? . 

I  wish  yoU' to  answer  the  following  questions  from  the  ma^s:—* 
What  ocean  lies  east  of  America?  What  lies  to  the  west?  Into 
rhat  two  parts  is  America  divided  ?  Which  way  is  Europe  from 
linerica  ?  Which  way  is  Africa  ?  How  far  is  Europe  from  America  ? 
low  far  is  Africa?  What  ocean  lies  west  of  Europe?  What  lies  to 
be-wett  of  Africa?  What  to  the  south  of  Africa  and  Asia  ?  What 
Qtk».ea«l  of  Asia?  How  is  Europe  hounded?  Which  way  is- it 
mm  Africa?  How  is  Africa  hounded?  How  is  Africa  separated 
ifom  Asia  ?  What  sea  lies  hetween  Africa  and  Europe  ?  Are  Europe 
ind  Asia  separated  hy  water,  or  do  they  lie  together  in  one  piece  of 
aii4Y>'  How  is  Asia  hounded?  Point  your  finger  toward  Asia. 
Towavd  Emropje.    Toward  Africa. 


Chap.  lY.t— Intboduotiok  continued* . 
Asenr  tsb  nraAsiTAmrs  of  xMJt,  afbica,  and  other  coumtribs. 

1.  Before  I  proceed  flirther,  I  must  tell  you  that  Asia  is 
a  vast  country  with  a  multitude  of  cities,  occupied  by  a  great 
many  different  nations. 

%  The  piineipai  of  iheae  nationa  anB  i-^^The  T«ctax&,  ^V^ 
mmiBrJivmp&ceto  pJsoe^  an&  dwell  diiefly  iu  teutB-y  ^io^ 
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Arabs,  who  have  lacgp  flocks.of  ci^m^  an4  fi^p.jioi-ses,  with 
which .  they  roam:  «Yer  r  the  ( di^^ert ;  the  Qii^dopa^  or  inh$k]i)i- 
taots.of  India, ^who  trayeL  ,al>Qu1*, opt  eleph;in|;0»  jan4 . wp^hip 
idols;  the  BersianSy.whe  are  .very, fend  of  poetry,  a];^4  ^^^7^ 
splendid  palaces  j  the .  Chinese^  fii^jQi .  whomi  .we  get  t^a ;  and 
the  Turks,  who  sit  on  .cushions  instead  of  ch^ir:}. 

3u  The  whole  pppulatico  of  .Asiii.  i^  .abput,  sey.en  ht^][^4^94 . 
aadfcighty  milUoQS,  whi^h  isjnore  thanhalf  the,:iDhahitajat3 
of  the  whole  gl6he;  It  has  ten  times  as  many  people  as  the 
whole  of  North  and  South  America,  put  together. 

4i  Africa,  you  know,  is  the  native  land  of  the  n^roes. 
It  has  a  few  large  cities,  but  tlie  whple  number  of  people  is 
but  eightyrnine  millions* 

5«  Europe  is.  divided  into  several  nations^  such  aa  the 
English,  Erencb,  Italians^  Spaniards,  Germans,  Russians,  and 
others.  It  has  many  fine  cities,  and  abo^t  two.  ]\un^d  and 
eighty  millions  of)  inhabitants. 

6a.  America  has  some  large  dties,  and  many  pleasant 
towns  and  villages,  but  more  than  half  the  country  is  unin- 
habited. The  whole  population  is  about  seventy  millions, 
I  7.  Oceania,  as  I  have  before  said,  consists  of  many  islands 
in  the  Pacific:  Ocean.  One  of  these,  Austr^ia,  is  the  largest 
island  on  the  globe..  The  po^ulfvtion  of  these  places  is 
Qontinually  increasing,  but  may  be  stated  at  about  three 
millions  and  a  half  at  the  present  time, 

Qne^aaMm, — /-.  What  of  Asia?    ^  What  are  Ihe  piindpal  nations 
'^-A«£a^   A  Popolstion  of  Asia?    *•  "Whafc  oj  AJAa^^   'S^gvWai!'? 
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5.  What  of  Europe  ?  Population  f  6^  What  of  America  ?  Popula- 
tion? 7.  What  of  Oceania?  In  which  direction  ' are  the  Oceanic 
islands  from  Liverpool?  Population?  Where  are  the  Oceanic 
islan4a?:  * 


CfitAP..  Y.— -Imieoducxion  continued.. 

ABOUT  THB  DIFFBRBVT  KINDS  OF  PEOPLE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

1.  Perhaps  the  whole  nuyiber  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
the  globe  is  nearly,  one  thousand  two  hundred  millions.  All 
these  are,  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve,  who,  the  Bible  telLs 
U8,  liv^d  in  the  garden  of  Eden  ! 

2.  What  an  immense  family  to  have  proceeded  from  one 
pair !  You  may  well  belieye  that  it  has  taken  many  years 
&r  the  human  family  to  increase  to  this  extent. 

3.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  different  coimtries,  you  would 
observe  that  the  inhabitants  differ  very  much  in  their  colour^ 
dress,  and  mode  of  living. 

4.  ^ome  have  dark  skins,  like  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf,  as 
the  Ain€irican  Indians;  some  have  a  yellowish  or  olive 
colour,  Uke  the  Chinese ;  some  are  a  deep  sooty  brown,  lite 
.  the  Hindoos ;  some  ara  black,  like  the  Negroes ;  anc^  some 
'are  white,  like  the  English,  and  the  people  of  the  United 

States.  -        .  .. 

tH.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  huts  built  of  mud 
or  sticks,  and  subsist  by  hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
These  are  said  to  be  in  the  savage  state.  The  Amervo&ii 
In&Dfl^  some  of  ^enemtes  ofAfiica,  some  of  tlieiiiha^A- 
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tants  of  Asia,  and  most  of  the  Oceanians^  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific  Isles,  are  savages. 

6.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  houses  partly  of 
stone  and  mud.  ^  Thej  have  few  books,  no  churches  or  meet- 
ing-houses, and  worship  idols.  Such  are  most  of  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  and  many  tribes  in  Asia.  These  are  said  to  be  in 
the  barbarous  state,  and  are  often  called  barbarians.  Many 
of  their  customs  are  veiy  cruel.* 

7.  In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  live  in  tolerable 
houses,  and  the  rich  have  fine  palaces.  The  people  have 
many  ingenious  arts,  but  the  schools  are  poor,  and  but  a 
small  portion  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  Chinese, 
the  Hindoos,  the  Turks,  and  some  other  nations  of  Asia,  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  Europe,  are  in  this 
condition,  which  may  be  called  a  civilized  state. 

8.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
people  live  in  good  houses;  they  have  good  furniture,  many 
books,  good  schools,  churches,  meeting-houses,  steamboats, 
and  railroads.     These  are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 

9.  Thus,  you  observe  that  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes — ^those  who  are  in  the  savage  state,  those  who 
are  in  the  barbarous  state,  those  who  are  merely  civilized, 
and  those  who  are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization.  Hie 
four  little  pictures  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  will  make 
j'ou  better  understand  and  remember  the  subject. 

^  QcrxsTtoKs. — /.  fFjbd^  15  the  whole  population  of  the  globe?    Where 
^AdMm  and  Eve  live?    S.  What  would^  you  o\>%erj^  vbl  \tvr«lling 
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through  different  countries?  5.  What  of  people  in  the  savage' state  ? 
6.  What  of  people  in  the  barbarons  state?  7.  What  of  people  in  the 
ciTilised  state  ?  8.  What  of  people  in  the  highest  state  of  cirilization  ? 
9.  Into  what  four  classes  maj  mankind  be  divided  ? 


Chap.  YI. — Asia. 


ABOUT  THE  CLIMATE^  FRODUCTIOKS,  MOUNTAINS,. PEOPLE,  AND  ANIMALS 
OF  ASIA,  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

1.  I  HATE  already  said  that  Asia  is  a  vast  country,  con- 
taining a  great  many  cities  and  a  multitnde  of  inhabitants. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  hemisphere; 
and  yon  may  go  to  it  either  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of 
Crood  Hope  and  across  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  or  by  crossing 
Europe,  or  by  passing  between  Europe  and  Airica,  over  the 
Mediterranean  Sea- 

2.  In  the  northern  portion  of  Asia  the  climate  is  warm. 
These  parts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  Etindoos, 
Pendans,  Arabians,  and  Turks.  In  many  places  the  country 
is  fertile,  and  in  the  valleys  beautiful  flowers,  spicy  shrubs, 
ind  fragrant  trees  are  found. 

3.  Wild  biif^of  the  most  brilliant  colours  are  often  seen 

in  the  forests.  •  Peacocks,  pheasants,  and  other  domestic  fowls, 

are  natives  of  these  sunny  regions.     Oranges  grow  wild  in 

some  parts^  and  many  of  our  most  splendid  gB|.rdeiir^o^^^ 

are  to  he  famid  growing  on  the  hilh  and  in  the  vaTLeiy%  ol 
StnttAenf  JLfHB, 
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4  In  the  centre  of  Asia  there  are  some  mountaiDs  whose 
tops  axe  covered  with' everlasting  snow.  These  are  the 
loftiest  peaks  in  the  worlds  and  are  beairlj  8i±  'biiles'  H 
height.  To  the  north  of  these  is  a  cold  region,  where  there 
are  vast  plains,  with  scattered  tribes  of  Tartars  roaming  over 
them  for  the  scanty  pastures  they  afford  for  their  camels  and 
horses. 

5.  In  these  gloomy  tracts  there  are  few  towns  or  cities. 
The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part'  wanderers,  who  build 
no  houses  but  dwell  in  tents,  and  live  upon  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  their  docks. '  They  also  hunt  the  wild-deer,  antelopes, 
and  other  animals' tbat  are  found  in  these  regions. 

6.  "Jrhe  native  animals  of  Asia  are  many  of  them  very 
remturkable.  The  ^Idphant  is  fouiid  in  the  thickets,  the 
rhinocer&s  alon^  the  banks  of  rivers^  the  lioii  in  the  plains, 
the  royal  tiger  in  the  forests^  monkeys  and  a)>es  of  many 
kinds  abound  in  the  hot  parts,  and  serpentH  thirty  feet  in 
lengti)i  are  sometimes  met  with. 

7.  In  the  southern  portions  of  Asia  hurricanes  are  com- 
mon, and  these  sometimes  are  so  violent  as  to  overturn  the 
houses,  rend  the  forests  in  pieces,  and  scatter  ruin  and  deso- 
lation over  the  land.  The  country  is  often  parched  with 
drought,  and  destructive  &mine  follows.  Sometimes  mil- 
lions' of  locusts  come  upon  the  wind,  and  devour  every  green 
thing,  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  man  or  beast    Pestilence 

^Aao  Ti/ijts  the  pedpie,  and  sweep's  away  thousands  upon 
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8.  Sach  is  Asia,  a  land  of  wonders  both  in  its  geography 
and  history.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe j  it  contains  the  loftiest  mountains;  it  affords  the 
greatest  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions ;  and 
,  the  seasons  here  display  at  once  their  most  beautiful  and 
their,  most  fearful  works. 

9.  Asia,  too,  is  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it 
contained  the  first  human  inhabitants,  and  from  this  quarter 
all  the  rest  of  the  globe  has  been  peopled.  Here,  too,  the 
most  remarkable  events  took  place  which  belong  to  the 
history  of  man.  Here  the  most  wonderful  personages  were 
bora  that  have  ever  trod  this  earth ;  and  here,  too,  the 
mighty  miracles  of  Jehovah  were  wrought 

QuBBTiOHB. — How  if  Asia  bonnded  on  the  North  ?  East  ?  Soath  ? 
West  ?  Which  way  is  Asia  from  Europe  ?  In  what  part  of  Asia  is 
Persia?  In  which  direction  from  Persia  is  Arabia?  Hindostan? 
China?  Tartaiy?  Siberia?  Red  Sea?  Egypt?  Mediterranean 
Sea?  In  what  part  of  Asia  is  the  river  Euphrates?  1.  What  of 
Alia?  Where  is  Asia?  How  can  you  go  to  it?  Point  your  finger 
toirai^  Asia?  .2.  Cl^te  of  Southern  Asia?  What  nations  live 
in  Southern  Asia?  Productions?  3.  Birds?  Emits?  Plowers  ? 
4.  Mountains?  What  of  Northern  Asia?  5.  Inhabitants?  6.  Animals 
of  Asia  ?  7.  Southern  parts  of  Asia?  8.  For  what  is  Asia  very  re- 
markable as  to  its  geography?  9.  For  what  is  Asia  veiy  remarkable 
IS  to  its  histoiy  ? 
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OiiAE.  VIL — Asia  continued. 

ABOUT  THB  CRBATION.   THE  DBLUGE. 

1.  The  first  portion  of  the  world  inhabited  by  mankind 
waa  Asia ;  the  next  was  Africa ;  the  next  was  Europe ;  and 
the  last  was  America.  How  long  it  is  since  the  latter  coun 
try  was  first  peoi)led  by  the  Indians,  we  do  hot  know ;  but 
the  first  white  people  went  there  about  three  hundred  aud 
seventy  years  since. 

2.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  This 
wonderful  event  took  place  about  six  thousand  years  ago. 
The  story  of  it  is  beautifully  told  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis. 

3.  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  in  Asia,  and  were  placed 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  not  far  from  the  river  Euphrates,  in 
the  western  part  of  Asia.  But  after  they  had  fallen  jfrom 
innocence,  by  sinning  against  God,  they  were  'sent  away  from 
that  happy  place. 

4.  Adam  and  Eve  were  for  a  time  the  only  human  beings 
on  this  vast  globe.  Yet  they  did  not  feel  alone,  for  €k>d  was 
yrith  them.  .  At  length  they  had  children,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  their  descendants  were  very  numerous. 

5.  These  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  there  they  built  towns,  cities,  and  villages.  But 'they 
became  very  wicked.  They  forgot  to  worship  God,  and  were 
anjuat  And  cruel. 

^  Tbe  Creator,  therefore,  determined  to  cut  off  the  whole 
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humsAi  f&miljy  with  the  exceptipu  of  Koah  and  his  cliildren^ 
both  A9  a  panisUnieut  to  the  di9ohe4ient,  and  as  a  warning 
to  all  future  jiations  that  evil  must  follow  sin. 

7.  Noah  was  told. of  the  coming  destruction,  and  therefore 
built  an  ark,  a  kind  oj^  huge  ship^  into  which  he  gathered  his 

.  &mi]7,.aud  also  the  v^trious  kinds  of  land  animals  in  pairs. 
It  then  began  to  rain  ^n^tilall  countries  of  the  earth  were 
covered  with  a  flood  of  water. 

8.  Thus  all  the  nations  were  cut  oif,  and  the  world  once 
more  had. hut  a  single  huinan. family  upon  it.  This  ^yenfc 
occurred  about  sixteen  huudred  and  Hfty-six  years  after  the 
creation. 

Questions. — 1.  Which  quarter  of  the.  globe  was  first  inhabited? 
Which  quarter,  was  next  inhabited  ?  Which  next  ?  Which  quarter  was 
inhabited  last?  When  was  America  first  peopled  by  the  Indians? 
When  by  white  people  ?  2.  How  long  is  it  since  the  world  was  created  ? 
Tell  the  atory  of  the  creation  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
3.  Where  did  Adam  and  Eve  live  ?  Why  were  they  sent  away  from 
there?  Where  is  t^e  river  Euphrates?  5.  Where  did  the  descen- 
dants of  Adam  and  Eve  dwell?  What  did  they  do?  What  did  God 
determine  to  do  ?  Why  did  God  determine  to  destroy  mankind  ? 
7.  What  of  Noah  ?  Describe  the  deluge.  8.  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  deluge  ?    When  did  the  deluge  take  j>lace  ? 


-   GsAP.  irill — ^AsiA  corUinited. 

MPW  VOAH  AND  HIS  FAIEILT  GAXB  QVT  QF  THB  ASK,     HOW  THE  PBOPLE 
SETTLBD  IK  THS  LAND  07  SHINAk      ABOUT  BABEL. 

1>  Tbe  people  who  lived  before  the  flood  axe  called.  acnW 
diluviaua    We  hfow nothing  about  them  except  what  IB  to\i 
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in  the  Bible.  It  is  pi^b&ble  tLiat  tliey  extended  over  biit  a 
Ismail  part  of  Asia,  ^d  that  no  human  beings  dwelt  dither 
in  Africa,  Europe,  ot  Ameriba,  before  the  flood. 

'  2.  The  dehige  id  suppos'^d  to  have  comtnenced  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  rain  is  thought  to  have  ceased  in  March.  Aft^r 
a  virhile  the  waters  subsided,  and  Noah's  ark  rested  upon  the 
top  of  a  tall  mouiitiain  in  Armenia,  balled  Ai*arat,  'Which  is 
still  to  be  seen. 

3.  Noah  and  his  family  and  animals  now  came  out  of  the 
ar'k,  and  from  them  the  world  was  again  peo|]Sed.  The 
animals  spread  themselves  abroad,  and  after  m^uy  centuries 
they  were  extended  into  all  countries. 

4.  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Tliese, 
with  their  families,  proceeded  to  the  country  of  Shinar, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Mount  Al'arat,  and  near  the  great 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  you  will  see  marked  in  the 
i]»ap. 

5..  Htre  they  settled  th\3mselves  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  probably  the  same  country  that  had  been 
inhabited  by  the  antediluvians.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the 
first  nations  were  formed. 

6.  The  people  increased  very  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  a 

hundred  years  from  the  deluge  they  were  quite  numerous. 

Most  of  Noah's  family  at  this  time  were  alive.     They  had 

told  their  descendants  how  the  world  had  been  overflowed 

tn'^A  water,   which  destroyed  all  the  animals,  and  all  the 

P^ple  except  tboae  that  were  in  the  atW. 
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7.  All  who  remembered  the  deluge,  or  had  heard  of  it, 
were  a&aid  that  the  wickpdness  of  mankind  would  again  be 
punished  in  a  similar  way.  They  therefore  resolved  to  build 
a  tower,  that  they  might  mount  upon  it,  and  save  themselves 
firom  destruction. 

8.  Accordingly  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates.  Perhaps  they 
expected  to  rear  the  tower  so  high  that  its  top  would  touch 
the  blue  sky,  and  enable  them  to  climb  into  heaven. 

9.  Their  building  materials  were  bricks  that  had  been 
baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  mortar,  they  cemented  the 
bricks  together  with  a  sort  of  slime  or  pitch. 

10.  The  workmen  laboured  very  diligently,  and  piled  one  • 
Uyer  of  bricks  upon  another,  till  the  earth  was  a.a«isiderable 
distance  beneath  them.     But  the  blue  sky,  andlSl^  sun,  and 
the  stars,  seemed  as  far  off  as  when  they  first  bc^an. 

QoEsnoKS. — 1.  What  of  those  who  lived  before  the  flood?  2.  When 
did  the  deluge  begin  and  end?  What  of  Mount  Ararat?  3.  What  of 
the  people  that  came  out  of  the  ark?  The  animals?  4.  What  three 
Bons  had  Noah?  What  did  the  descendants  of  Noah  do?  5.  Where 
did  they  settle?  Where  Was  the  land  of  Shinar?  6.  What  of  the 
people?  7.  Why  did  they  resolve  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel? 
t.  Deicaibe  the  building  of  the  tower. 
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Chap.  IX. — ^Asia  continued. 

IfOHE  ABOUT  BABEL. 

1.  One  day,  while  these  foolish  people  were  at  their  labour, 
a  very  wonderful  thing  took  place.  They  were  talking  to- 
gether as  usual,  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  understand  what  each  other  said. 

2.  If  any  of  the  workmen  called  for  bricks,  their  com- 
panions at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  would  mistake  their 
meaning,  and  bring  them  pitch.  If  they  asked  for  one  soi-t 
of  tool,  another  sort  was  given  them.  Their  words  appeared 
to  be  mere  sounds  without  any  sense,  like  the  babble  of  a 
little  child  before  it  has  been  taught  to  speak. 

3.  This  event  caused  such  confusion  that  they  could  not 
go  on  building  the  tower.  They  therefore  gave  up  the  idea 
of  climbing  to  heaven,  and  resolved  to  wander  to  different 
parts  of  the  earth. 

4.  It  is  likely  that  they  formed  themselves  into  several 
parties,  consisting  of  all  who  could  talk  intelligibly  together. 
They  set  forth  on  their  journey  in  various  directions. 

5.  As  each  company  departed,  they  probably  threw  a  sad 
glance  behind  them  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  sun  was 
perhaps  shining  on  its  loftiest  summit,  as  it  seemed  to  rise 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  sky ;  and  we  may  believe  that  it 

ims  fang' rewemhered  by  these  exiles  from  their  country. 
^  7!be  deBoendanta  of Sbem  are  Buppoeo&ioVvT^  distributed 
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themselves  over  the  countiy  near  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
lescendants  of  Ham  took  a  westerly  direction,  aud  proceeded 
x>  Africa.  They  settled  in  Egypt,  and  laid  the  foundation 
)f  a  great  nation  there.  The  descendants  ot  Japheth  pro- 
seeded  to  Greece,  and  thus  laid  the  foimdation  of  several 
Buropean  nations. 

7.  Some  travellers  in  modern  times  have  discovered  a  large 
lillock  on  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  composed  of 
>unburnt  bricks  cemented  together  with  pitch.  They  believe 
this  hillock  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  BabeV  vhich  was 
built  more  than  four  thousan4  years  ago. 

Questions. — 1.  Describe  the  confasion  of  laugaages^  3.  What  was 
the  consequence  of  this  confasion  of  languages  ?  6.  What  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem  ?  Of  Ham?  Of  Japheth?  7.  What  have  some 
travellers  discovered  ?    What  is  the  hillock  supposed  to  be? 


C!hap.  X. — Asia  corUirmed, 

ABOUT  THE  OSEAT  AS8YBIAN  EUFIBE,  AND  BEION  OF  QUEBN  SEMUtAM IS. 

1.  When  the  rest  of  mankind  were  scattered  into  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  were  a  number  of  people  who  remain- 
ed near  the  tower  of  Babel.  They  continued  to  inhabit  the 
land  of  Shinar,  which  was  a  -^arm  country,  and  very  fertile. 
In  course  of  time  they  extended  over  a  much  larger  tract  of 
cotmtry,  and  built  towns  and  cities. 

2.  This  region  received  the  name  of  Assyria.    It  ^%&  \[N:iQ 
fint  c£  &e  natious  of  the  earth.     Its  boundaries  vaded  w* 
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different  times ;  but  its  place  on  the  map  may  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  rivei-s  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  northward  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Ashur,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  was  the  first  ruler  of 
Assyria.  About  the  year  2229  B,c.  he  built  the  city  of 
Nineveh,  and  surrounded  it  with  walls  a  hundred  feet  high. 
It  was  likewise  defended  by  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  city  was  said  to  be  so  large 
that  a  person  would  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  merely  in 
walking  round  it ;  and  many  beautiful  sculptures  have  been 
brought  to  England  by  some  travellers  who  dug  them  out  of 
the  ruins  of  this  great  city. 

4.  Bat  the  city  of  Babylon,  which  was  built  a  short  time 
afterwards,  was  superior  to  Nineveh  both  in  size  and  beauty. 
It  was  situated  on  the  river  Euphrates.  The  walls  were  so 
very  thick  that  six  chariots  drawn  by  horses  could  be  driven 
abreast  upon  the  top,  without  danger  of  falling  off  on  either 
side.  In  this  country  we  do  not  surround  our  cities  with 
walls ;  but  in  ancient  times  walls  were  necessary  to  protect 
the  people  from  their  enemies. 

5.  In  this  city  there  were  magnificent  gardens,  belonging 
to  the  royal  palace.  They  were  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  appeared  to  be  hanging  in  the  air  without 
resting  on  the  earth.  They  contained  large  trees,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

S,  There  was  also  a  splendid  temple  dedicated  to  Belus, 
-^I,  cr  Baal,  who  was  (he  chief  idol  oi  ttkft  AjaaynKQa.     This 
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)  was  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  higli,  and  it  contained 
en  image  of  Belus  forty  feet  in  height. 
The  city  of  Babylon,  which  I  have  been  describing, 
rat  built  by  Kimrod,  that  mighty  hunter  of  whom  the 
tells  us.  But  the  person  who  made  all  the  beautiful 
Ls  and  palaces,  and  who  set  up  the  golden  image  of 
was  a  woman  named  Semiramis. 
Ihe  had  been  the  wife  of  Kinus^  king  of  Assyria;  but 
king  Kinus  died^  queen  Semiramis  became  sole  ruler 
empire.  She  was  an  ambitious  woman,  and  could  not 
t  herself  to  live  quietly  in  Babylon,  although  she  had 
so  much  pains  to  make  it  a  beautiful  city, 
^he  was  tormented  with  a  wicked  desire  to  conquer  all 
tions  of  the  earth.  So  she  collected  an  immense  army 
arched  against  the  rich  and  powerful  king  of  the  Indies, 
ved  in  what  we  now  call  Hindoostan,  a  country  lying 
south-east  of  Assyria. 

tnoNS. — 1.  Did  all  the  people  leave  the  land  of  Shinar  after  the 
)n  of  languages?  Did  the  people  of  the  land  of  $hinar  increase  ? 
lid  they  do?  2.  What  name  did  the  country  around  Shinar 
?  What  was  the  first  empire  or  great  nation  of  the  earth?  In 
lirection  was  Assyria  from  the  Persian  Gulf?  Which  way  from 
iiterranean  Sea?  Which  way  from  Egypt?  8.  Who  was  the 
er  of  Assyria  ?  What  city  did  he  build  ?  Describe  the  city  of 
1.  4.  Where  was  the  city  of  Babylon?  Describe  this  wonderful 
Jhy  did  the  ancients  surrounfil  their  cities  with  walls?  5.  What 
hanging  gardens?  6.  The  temple  of  Belus?  7.  Who  built 
1  ?  Who  made  the  hajaffiufi:  gardens,  the  image  oi  BeVoLB,  &.<^.*^ 
It  of  BemiramiB?    Was  she  content  with  Babylon?    ^.  'SN\i«X 
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foolish  and  wicked  desire  bad  she?  "What  did  she  do?  Where  did  the 
king  of  the  Indies  live  ?    In  which  direction  was  India  from  Assyria  ? 


Chap.  XL — Asia  contimied, 

QUEEN  SEMIRAMIS  SETS  TORTH  TO  CO^TQUBR  THE  WORLD,  BUT  18 
DEFEATED  BY  THE  KINO  OF  THE  INDIES. 

1.  When  the  king  of  the  Indies^  who  was  very  rich  and 
powerful,  heard  that  Semiramis  was  coming  to  invade  his 
dominions,  he  mustered  a  vast  number  of  men  to  defend 
them.     Besides  his  soldiers,  he  had  a  great  many  elephants. 

2.  Each  of  these  enormous  beasts  was  worth  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  They  were  taught  to  rush  into  the  battle 
and  toss  the  enemy  about  with  their  trunks,  and  trample 
them  down  with  their  huge  feet. 

3.  Now,  queen  Semiramis  had  no  elephants,  and  therefore 
she  was  afraid  that  the  king  of  the  Indies  would  overcome 
her.  She  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  misfortune  by  a  very 
curious  contrivance.  In  the  first  place,  she  ordered  three 
thousand  brown  oxen  to  be  killed. 

4.  The  hides  of  the  dead  oxen  were  stripped  off,  and  sewed 
togetlier  in  the  shape  of  elephants.  These  were  placed  upon 
camels,  and,  when  the  camels  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
they  looked  pretty  much  like  a  troop  of  great  brown  elephants. 
Doubtless  the  king  of  the  Indies  wondered  where  queen  Semi- 
ramis had  caught  them. 

^  WAeD  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  king  of  the  Indies, 
•swfiA  A/a  real  elepbanta,  marched  fotwwcd  on.  one  side,  and 
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queen  SemiramiB,  with  her  camels  and  ox-hides,  came  boldly 
against  him  on  the  other. 

6.  But  when  the  Indian  army  had  marched  close  to  the 
host  of  the  Assyiians,  the  former  perceived  that  there  was  no 
sach  thing  as  an  elephant  among  them.  They  therefore  laid 
aside  all  fear,  and  rushed  furiously  upon  queen  Semiramis 
and  her  soldiers. 

7.  The  real  elephants  put  the  camels  to  flight ;  and  then 
m  a  great  rage  they  ran  about,  tossing  the  Assyrians  into 
the  air,  and  trampling  them  down  by  hundreds.  Thus  the 
Assyrian  army  was  routed,  and  the  king  of  the  Indies  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

8.  Queen  Semiramis  was  sorely  wounded;  but  she  got 
into  a  chariot,  and  drove  away  at  full  speed  from  the  battle- 
field. She  Anally  escaped  to  her  own  kingdom,  but  in  a  very 
Bad  condition. 

9.  She  then  took  up  her  residence  in  the  palace  at  Babylon. 
But  she  did  not  long  enjoy  herself  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
which  she  had  suspended  in  the  air.  It  is  said  that  her  own 
son,  whose  name  was  Ninyas,  put  his  mother  to  death,  that 
he  might  get  possession  of  the  throne,  and  reign  over  the 
people. 

10.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  mighty  queen 
SemiramiflL     How  foolish  and  wicked  it  was  for  her  to  spend 
her  life  in  trying  to  conquer  other  nations,  instead  of  making 
her  own  people  happy  I    But  she  had  not  learned  that  g|(A.dLeiii 
rule—**  Do  to  Mnotber  u jrou  would  have  another  do  to  'JoxilT 
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QuBSTiONg — 1.  What  did  the  king  of  the  Indies  do  when  he  heard 
that  Semiramis  was  going  to  make  war  upon  his  kingdom  ?  What  sort 
of  an  army  had  he  ?  2.  What  of  the  elephants?  3.  By  what  contri- 
vance did  Semiramis  endeayour  to  match  the  elephants  of  the  king  of 
India  ?  5.  Describe  the  battle.  What  wsls  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  8. 
What  of  Semiramis?  9.  What  became  of  her  ?  10.  Was  the  conduct 
of  Semiramis  good  or  wise  ?  Do  you  think  she  was  happy  ?  Do  you 
think  any  person  can  be  happy  who  does  not  try  to  make  others  so  ? 


Chap.  XII. — Asia  continued. 

▲BOUT  KINTAS.      BEIGN  OF  SARDANAPALUS  AND  BUIN  OF  THB  ABSTBIAN 
EMPIBB. 

1.  After  Ninyas  had  wickedly  murdered  his  mother,  he 
became  king  of  Assyria.  His  reign  began  about  the  year 
2000  B.C.,  or  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
deluge. 

2.  Ninyas  was  not  only  a  very  wicked  man,  but  a  very 
slothful  one.  He  did  not  set  out  to  conquer  kingdoms  like 
his  mother,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  how  to  enjoy  himself. 

3.  He  knew  that  his  people  hated  him ;  and  therefore  he 
kept  guards  in  his  palace  j  but  he  was  afraid  to  trust  even 
his  guards.  Whether  he  was  murdered  at  last,  or  whether 
he  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  history 
does  not  inform  us. 

4.  After  the  reign  of  Ninyas  there  was  an  interval  of 
fi|glit  hundred  years,  during  which  it  is  impossible  to  say 

wJ^^  lu^ppened  ia  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.     It  is  probable 
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that  moBt  of  the  kings  were  like  Ninyas ;  that  thej  wasted 
their  time  in  idle  pleasures,  and  never  did  any  thing  worthy 
of  remembranca 

5.  When  Pul  was  king  of  Assjrria  he  conquered  the 
Israelites,  and  forced  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  king  of  Nineveh  to  whom  the  prophet 
Jonah  was  sent  to  preach  repentance,  about  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before  Christ. 

6.  Some  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  king  upon  the 
throne  of  Assyria  whose  name  was  Sardanapalus.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  beautiful  young  man  ;  but  be  was  sloth- 
ful, and  took  no  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

7.  He  never  went  outside  of  his  palace,  but  lived  all  the 
time  among  the  women  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  himself  more 
fit  for  their  company,  he  painted  his  face,  and  sometimes  put 
on  a  woman's  dresa  In  this  ridiculous  guise,  the  great  king 
Sardanapalus  used  to  sit  down  with  the  women,  and  hel) 
them  to  spin. 

8.  But  while  Sardanapalus  was  feasting  and  dancing,  an^ 
painting  his  face,  and  dressing  himself  like  a  woman,  and 
helping  the  women  to  spin,  a  terrible  destruction  was  im- 
pending over  his  head. 

9.  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes,  made  war  against  this 
unworthy  monarch,  and  besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 
Sardanapalus  saw  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  that,  i£  liA 
lived  any  longer^  he  ahould  probably  become  a  slave. 
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10.  So,  rather  than  be  a  slave,  he  resolved  to  die.  He 
therefore  collected  his  treasures,  and  heaped  them  into  one 
great  pile  in  a  splendid  hall  in  his  palace,  and  then  set  fiie 
to  the  pile.  The  palace  was  speedily  in  a  blaze,  and  Sar- 
danapalus,  with  his  favourite  officers,  and  a  multitude  of 
beautiful  women,  were  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames.  Thus 
ended  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  country  being  con- 
quered by  Arbaces. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Ninyas?  When  did  his  reign  begin? 
2.  What  was  his  character?  What  did  he  do  ?  3.  What  else  of  Ninyas  ? 
4.  What  of  Assyria  for  eight  hundred  years  after  Ninyas?  5.  What 
of  Pol?  About  what  time  did  Jonah  go  to  preach  repentance  to  the 
Ninevites?  6.  WhatofSardanapalus?  7.  How  did  he  live?  9.  What 
of  Arbaces  ?  10.  What  did  Sardanapalus  do  ?  What  was  the  end  of 
the  Assyrian  empire?  Do  you  think  it  was  right  for  Sardanapalus  to 
lire  only  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  not  to  try  to  make  his  people  happy? 
Does  not  this  story  show  that  eren  a  king  cannot  he  idle  without  bring- 
ing destruction  upon  his  people,  and  misery  upon  himself? 


Chap.  XIII. — Asia  contimted, 

ABOUT    THE    HEBREWS    OR    JEWS.      ORIOIK    OF    THE     HEBREWS.      THE 
REMOVAL  or  JACOB  AND  HIS  CHILDREN  TO  EQTFT. 

1.  The  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  Abraham,  the 

son  of  Terah.     He  was  bom  about  two  hundred  years  afler 

the  deluge.     The  country  of  his  birth  was  Chaldea,  which 

Axrmad  the  southern  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

^  JTK^  raft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gbaldea  were  idolaters, 
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und  worshipped  the  sun,  mooD,  and  stars ;  but  Abraham 
worshipped  the  true  God  whom  we  worship.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  was  a  shepherd  on  the  Chaldean  plains. 
When  his  father  was  dead,  Qod  commanded  him  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  travel  westward  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

3.  This  region  was  afterwards  called  Palestine.  It  lies 
north  of  Arabia,  and  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  God 
promised  Abraham  that  his  descendants  should  dwell  there. 

4.  Many  years  of  Abraham's  life  were  spent  in  wandering 
to  and  fro.  His  wife  Sarah  went  with  him,  and  they  were 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  servants,  and 
by  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  They  dwelt  in  tents,  and 
had  no  settled  home. 

5.  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  one  son,  named  Isaac.  His 
father  loved  him  fondly;  but  when  God  commanded  him  to 
sacrifice  the  child,  he  prepared  to  obey.  But  an  angel  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  told  him  not  to  slay  his  son. 

6.  The  life  of  Abraham  was  full  of  interesting  events,  but 
I  have  not  room  to  relate  them  all  here.  He  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old,  and  then  died  at  Hebron 
in  Canaan.  TTi«  burial-place  was  in  a  cave  at  Machpelah, 
where  Sarah  had  been  buried  many  years  before. 

7.  The  Jews  and  the  Arabians  are  descended  from  thid 
ancient  patriarch.  They  have  always  called  him  father 
Abraham.  It  is  said  that  to  this  day  they  show  l\vft  i^\«lO& 
where  Abrabuzt  and  Sarah  lie  buried^  and  that  they  oonw.OLCt 
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it  a  holy  spot.     Many  travellers  at  the  present  day  go  to 
see  it. 

8.  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  left  two  children,  Esau  and 
Jacob.  The  younger,  Jacob,  persuaded  his  brother  to  sell 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  He  likewise  obtained  a 
blessing  whicli  his  father  intended  to  bestow  on  Esau. 

9.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  whose  names  were  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  Dan,  Judah,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Ashur,  Issachar, 
Zebulon,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  The  posterity  of  each  of 
these  twelve  afterwards  became  a  separate  tribe  among  the 
Hebrews. 

10.  My  young  reader  must  look  into  the  Bible  for  the 
beautiful  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  I  can  merely 
tell  him  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  captivity  and  carried  into 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  there  he  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving his  aged  father  and  all  his  brothers  from  death  by 
famine.     He  died  1635  B.O. 

11.  Jacob  and  his  twelve  children  removed  to  Egypt,  and 
took  up  their  residence  there.  It  was  in  that  country  that 
the  Hebrews  first  began  to  be  a  nation ;  bo  that  their  history 
may  ^be  said  to  commence  from  this  period.  Jacob  died 
1689  B.a 

Questions. — 1 .  What  of  Abraham  ?    When  was  he  born  ?    How  long 
ago  ?    Ans,  Nearly  four  thousand  years.    What  was  the  native  coaDtr}r 
of  Abraham?    2.  What  of  the  worship  of  the  Chaldeans?    Of  Abra- 
ham ?    What  of  the  early  life  of  Abraham  ?     What  did  God  command 
AbrAbmm  to  do?    Which  way  was  Canaan  from  Chaldea  ?    How  far  was 
Ohmidea  £tom  Caauan  f    ^ii#.  About  five  hn.ii<ix«dii!u\«&.    S«  Where  i« 
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the  land  of  Canaan  ?  What  is  it  now  called  ?  Which  way  is  it  from 
where  you  liye?  How  would  you  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan  or  Palestine? 
Ans,  In  a  ship,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
4.  What  of  the  life  of  Abraham?  Who  went  with  him  from  Chaldea  to 
Canaan?  5.  What  of  Isaac?  e.  What  else  of  Abraham  ?  7.  What  of 
the  Jews  ?  8.  What  of  Isaac  ?  What  did  Esau  do  ?  What  is  meant  by 
birthright?  Ans.  The  eldest  son  in  ancient  times  enjoyed  many  privi- 
leges oyer  his  younger  brothers.  These  Esau  sold  to  Jacob  for  a  single 
meal  of  yictuals.  Thus  Jacob  became  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people. 
9.  Who  were  the  tweWe  sons  of  Jacob  ?  What  of  the  descendants  of 
these  twelre  sons  of  Jacob?  10.  Can  you  tell  the  story  of  Joseph  as 
related  in  Genesis,  chap,  xxxvii.  &c.  ?  11.  Where  did  Jacob  go  with 
his  family  ?  Which  way  was  Egypt  from  Canaan  ?  How  far  ?  Am. 
About  two  hundred  miles. 


Chap.  XIV. — Asia  continued, 

fRB  BOITDAGB  TX  XaTPT.      FLIGHT  OF  THB  HEBREWS,  AND  DESTRUCTION 
OF  PHARAOH  AND  HIS  HOST. 

1.  EoYFT,  yon  know,  is  in  Africa.  It  has  many  cities,  and 
a  funous  rirer  called  the  Nile  runs  through  the  country.  But 
this  land  is  less  populous  now  than  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 
It  was  then  full  of  people,  and  they  were  the  most  leamed 
aad  oiTilized  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  are  many 
mina  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  which  show  that  the  palaces  and 
cities  of  ancient  times  were  yery  splendid. 

2.  But  I  mnst  tell  you  of  the  Hebrews.    Pharaoh,  the 
good  king  of  l^;ypt  died,  and  Joseph  likewise.    Another 
king  fhea  Moended  the  throng  who  bated  the  HebtevA,  «Qdi 
did  all  Id  JUr/v^BW^  i^^^pnat?  tbem. 
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3.  The  Egyptians  treated  them  l^ce  slaves.  All  the  hard- 
eat  labour  was  performed  by  the  Hebrews.  It  is  thought 
by  some  writers  that  the  immense  piles  of  stone  called  the 
Pyramids  were  built  by  them.  These  vast  edifices  are  still 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

4.  The  cruel  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Phaiuoh,  like  his 
predecessor.  One  of  the  most  wicked  injuries  that  he  in- 
flicted on  the  Hebrews  was  the  following : — 

5.  He  commanded  that  every  male  child  should  be  thrown 
into  the  river  Nile  the  instant  he  was  born.  The  reason  of 
this  horrible  cruelty  was,  that  the  Hebrews  might  not  be- 
come more  numerous  than  the  Egyptians,  and  conquer  the 
whole  country. 

6.  One  of  the  Hebrew  women,  however,  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  throw  her  son  into  the  Nile.  If  she  had 
positively  disobeyed  the  king's  order,  she  would  have  been 
put  to  death.  She  therefore  very  privately  made  a  little  ark 
or  boat  of  bulrushes,  placed  the  child  in  it,  and  laid  it  among 
the  flags  that  grew  by  the  river's  side. 

7.  In  a  little  while  the  king's  daughter  came  down  to  the 
river  to  bathe.  Perceiving  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  she  went 
with  her  maids  to  fetch  it.  When  they  looked  in  it,  they 
found  a  little  Hebrew  boy  there. 

8.  The  heart  of  the  princess  was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  she  resolved  to  save  his  life.     She  hired  his  own  mother 

^  nme  bim.     She  gore  him  the  name  of  Moses,  and  when 
'^e£rew  old  enough  to  be  put  to  acliooY,  ft\i«  CA»&»i  him  to  be 
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instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.     At  that 
period  they  were  the  most  learned  people  on  earth. 

9.  But  though  he  himself  was  so  well  treated,  Moses  did 
not  forget  the  sufferings  of  the  other  Hebrews.  He  remem- 
bered that  they  were  his  brethren,  and  he  resolved  to  rescue 
them  from  their  oppressors. 

10.  He  and  his  brother  Aaron  received  power  from  God  to  . 
perform  many  wonderful  things,  in  order  to  induce  Pharaoh 
to  let  the  Hebrews  depart  out  of  Egypt.     Ten  great  plagues 
were  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians,  and  these  were  so  terrible 
that  at  last  Pharaoh  gave  the  Hebrews  leave  to  go. 

11.  But  scarcely  were  they  gone  when  the  king  was  sorry 
that  be  had  not  still  kept  them  in  Egypt,  that  he  might 
oppress  them,  and  compel  them  to  labour  for  him  as  before. 
He,  therefore,  mustered  his  warriors,  and  rode  swiftly  after 
the  fugitives. 

12.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  them,  they  were  crossing 
the  Bed  Sea,  which  lies  between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
Ziord  had  caused  the  waters  to  roll  back,  and  form  a  wall  on 
each  sida  Thus  there  was  a  patb  of  glistening  sand  for  the 
Hebrews  through  the  very  depths  of  the  sea. 

13.  Pharaoh  and  his  army  rode  onward,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  fugitives  had  reached  the  opposite  shore,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful  passage. 

14.  As  the  Hebrews  fled,  they  looked  behind  them.  There 
was  tiie  proud  array  of  the  lEgj^ptian  king,  with  bia  cbaxvoU 
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and  horsemen,  and  all  his  innumerable  army,  and  Pharaoh 
himself  riding  haughtily  in  the  midst. 

15.  The  affrighted  Hebrews  looked  behind  them  again, 
and  lo !  the  two  walls  of  waters  had  rolled  together.  They 
were  dashing  against  the  chariots,  and  sweeping  the  soldiers 
off  their  feet.  The  waves  were  crested  with  foam,  and  came 
roaring  against  the  proud  and  wicked  king.  In  a  little  time 
the  sea  rolled  calmly  over  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and  thus 
they  all  perished,  leaving  the  Jews  to  proceed  ou  their 
journey. 

16.  This  was  a  terrible  event,  but  Pharaoh  had  been  very 
cruel ;  he  therefore  deserved  his  fate.  This  story  may  teach 
us,  that  not  only  wicked  rulers,  but  those  who  follow  them, 
have  reason  to  fear  the  judgments  of  heaven. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Egypt?  Which  way  does  it  lie  from  you? 
Which  way  does  the  Nile  flow  ?  In  which  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  is  Egypt  ?  In  which  part  of  Africa  is  Egypt  ?  What  of  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Joseph?  2.  How  were  the  Hebrews  treated  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  ?  What  of  the  pyramids  ?  How  high  is  the  tallest  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids?  Ans.  About  five  hundred  feet.  4.  What  cruelty 
did  Pharaoh  inflict  upon  the  Hebrews?  6.  What  did  one  of  the  Hebrew 
women  do?  7.  What  of  Pharaoh's  daughter?  8.  What  of  Moses?  9. 
What  did  he  resolve  to  do?  10.  What  of  Moses  and  Aaron  ?  To  what 
did  Pharaoh  consent?  11.  Did  he  change  his  mind?  What  did  he 
do?  Which  way  was  the  Red  Sea  from  Egypt?  12.  What  miracle 
did  God  perform  ?  How  did  the  Hebrews  cross  the  Bed  Sea  ?  15.  What 
became  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  ? 
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Chap.  XY. — Asia  continued, 

ABOCT  THE  WANDERINGS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

1.  It  was  now  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  since  Jacob 
had  come  to  settle  in  Egypt.  His  descendants  had  multi- 
plied so  rapidly,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  the 
Hebrew  nation  are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  at  least 
two  millions  of  people.  Moses,  their  leader,  was  eighty  years 
old,  but  his  step  was  steady ;  and,  though  of  meek  and  humble 
manners,  he  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  firmness  of 
character. 

2.  The  Hebrews  intended  to  go  directly  from  Egypt  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  latter  country  is  now  called  Palestine. 
Before  reaching  it,  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  pass  through 
a  part  of  Arabia. 

3.  In  order  that  they  might  not  go  astray,  a  vast  pillar  of 
mist  or  cloud  moved  before  them  all  day  long,  and  at  night 
the  pillar  of  cloud  was  changed  to  a  pillar  of  fire,  which 
threw  a  radiance  over  the  regions  through  which  they 
joomeyed. 

i.  The  coantry  was  desolate  and  barren,  and  often  desti- 
tute of  watar,  but  the  Lord  fed  the  people  with  manna  anu 
with  quails;  and,  when  they  were  thirsty,  Moses  smote 
upon  a  rooky  and  the  water  gushed  out  abundantly.  This 
▼as  a  great  relief,  for  the  climate  there  was  exceedin^^  \o>;>. 
Beside    all  iii^  ihe  Hebrewa  received   divine   aa^iuiCft 
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against  the  Amalekites,  and  were  enabled  to  conquer  them  in 
battle. 

5.  But,  in  spite  of  these  various  mercies,  the  Israelites 
were  an  ungrateful  and  rebellious  people.  They  often  turned 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  became  idolaters. 

6.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Lord  was  revealing  himself 
to  Moses  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  people  com- 
pelled Aaron  to  make  a  golden  calf.  They  worshipped  this 
poor  image  instead  of  Jehovah,  who  had  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt. 

7.  On  account  of  their  numerous  sins,  the  Lord  often  in- 
flicted severe  punishments  upon  them.  Many  were  slain  by 
pestilence,  and  some  were  swallowed  up  in  the  eartL  Thu 
remainder  were  compelled  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  though  the  whole  distance  in  a  direct  line  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan  was  but  two  hundred  and  fifly  miles. 

8.  Before  they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  most  of  those 
who  had  fled  out  of  Egypt  were  dead.  Their  children  inhe- 
rited the  promised  land,  but  they  themselves  were  buried  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  Even  Moses  was  permitted  merely 
to  gaze  at  the  land  of  Canaan  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah. 
Here  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ope,  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

9.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nuo, 
.  became  leader  of  the  Israelites.     Under  his  guidance  they 

entered  the  promised  land,  and  subdued  the  people  who 
joltabited  jt     The  territory  of  Canaan  was  then  divided 
^uwj^  ihe  twelve  tnbe$  ot  IswieL 
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Questions. — 1.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  that  Jacob  settled  iu 
Egypt  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  ?  What  was  the  number  of  the 
Israelites  at  this  time?  How  old  was  Moses  ?  What  was  his  character  ? 

2.  In  which  direction  is  Canaan  from  Egypt?  What  country  lies  between 
Canaan  and  Egypt?    In  what  country  did  the  Hebrews  wander? 

3.  How  were  the  Hebrews  guided  ?    4.  What  sort  of  country  did  they 

travel  through  ?    How  were  they  fed  ?    When  they  could  find  no 

spring  or  river,  how  were  they  supplied  with  water?    Why  was  the 

sapply  of  water  necessary?  What  other  divine  assistance  was  rendered 

to  the  Hebrews  ?    5.  Were  the  Hebrews  grateful  for  all  the  mercies 

bestowed  upon  them?    6.  What  did  they  do  when  Moses  was  on 

Mount  Sinai  ?    Were  not  the  Hebrews  very  foolish  and  wicked  to 

worship  the  image  of  a  calf  rather  than  to  worship  God?     When 

children  disobey  their  parents,  and  seek  their  own  pleasure  rather  than 

do  their  duty,  are  they  not  like  the  Hebrews  in  this  instance  ?  7.  What 

evil  resulted  from  the  disobedience  of  the  Hebrews?  Do  you  not  know 

that  evil  always  follows  disobedience  ?    How  long  did  the  Hebrews 

trander  ?    What  is  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  Egypt  to 

Canaan?      8.    Did  most  of   the    Hebrews  who    left    Egypt  reach 

-anaan?     What  of  Moses?     Where  is  Mount  Pisgah?    9.   Who 

:came  leader  after  the  death  of  Moses?     How  was  the  land  of 

inaan  divided  ?    What  part  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Ashur  ?    To 

;  tribe  of  Naphtali  ?    Of  Zebulon  ?    Issachar  ?    Why  are  the  names 

Ephraim  ai>d  Manasseh  among  the  tribes  ?  ^ilns.  Because  they  were 

s  of  Joseph,  and  their  descendants  formed  two  tribes.    Where  was 

tribe  of  Manasseh  placed  ?  Ephraim  ?  In  what  part  was  the 
)  of  Gad?  Dan?  Benjamin?  Reuben?  Simeon?  Judah? 
it  portion  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi?  Ana.  The  Levites, 
\  priests,  had  towns  assigned  them  among  the  other  tribes. 
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Chap.  XVI. — Asia  continued. 

OVSBTHBOW  OF  THB  MIDIANITB8.     SAMSON,  JUDOB  OF  I8BAEL 

1.  Afteb  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  Israelites  lived 
under  the  authority  of  judges.  These  were  their  rulers  in 
times  of  peace,  and  their  generals  in  war.  Some  of  them  were 
Tery  remarkable  personages,  and  did  many  things  worthy  oi 
remembrance. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  judges  was  Gideon.  While 
he  ruled  Israel,  an  army  of  Midianites  invaded  the  country, 
and  oppressed  the  people  for  seven  years.  But  the  Lord 
instructed  Gideon  how  to  rescue  the  Israelites  from  their 
power. 

3.  Gideon  chose  three  hundred  men,  and  caused  each  of 
them  to  take  an  earthen  pitcher,  and  put  a  lamp  within  it. 
With  this  small  band  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Midianites 
by  night  There  was  an  immense  army  of  them,  sleeping  in 
their  tents,  without  apprehending  any  danger  from  the  con- 
quered Israelites. 

4.  But  their  destruction  was  at  hand.  Gideon  gave  a 
signal,  and  all  his  three  hundred -men  broke  their  pitchers,  at 
the  same  time  blowing  a  loud  blast  upon  trumpets  wliich 
they  had  brought.   This  terrible  clamour  started  the  Midian- 

itesAxfm  their  sleep. 
^  AjDid  the  clsLBgouT  of  the  imm^^VA  they  heard  th  - 
-^^"f^eHUt  ahoutiDg,  "  The  sword  ot  tii^  "Lot^  w^^  ^IQcAaw^f 
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A  great  panic  seized  upon  tLe  Mi(lianite&  Thej  doubtless 
imagined  that  all  the  Hebrew  army  had  broken  into  their 
camp. 

6.  Each  man  mistook  bis  neighbour  for  an  enemy ;  so  that 
more  of  the  Midianites  were  slain  by  their  own  swords  than 
by  the  swords  of  the  men  of  Israel  Thus  God  wrought  a 
great  deliverance  for  his  people. 

7.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  judges  of  Israel  was  named 
Samson.  He  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  world ;  and  it 
was  a  wonderful  circumstance,  that  his  great  strength  de- 
pended upon  the  hair  of  his  head. 

8.  While  he  continued  to  wear  his  hair  long,  and  curling 
down  his  neck,  he  had  more  strength  than  a  hundred  men 
put  together.  But  if  his  bail'  were  to  be  cut  off,  he  would  be 
no  stronger  than  any  single  man. 

9.  In  the  days  of  Samson  the  Philistines  had  conquered 
the  Israelites.  Samson  hated  them  on  account  of  the  in- 
juries which  they  inflicted  upon  his  countrymen.  He  made 
use  of  his  great  strength  to  do  them  all  the  harm  in  his 
power. 

QuBSTiONS. — 1.  How  were  the  Hebrews  governed  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan?  What  of  the  judges?  2.  What  of  Gideon? 
B.  Tell  how  Gideon  contrived  to  overcome  the  Midianites.  7.  What 
of  Samson?  In  what  did  his  strength  lie?  9.  What  of  the  Fhilis 
tines?    Why  did  Samson  dislike  them? 
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Chap.  XVII. — Asia  continued. 

8AM80N*S  EXPLOITS  AND  DEATH. 

1.  On  one  occasion  Samson  slew  a  thousand  of  the  Phil  is 
tines,  although  he  had  no  better  weapon  than  the  jaw-bon( 
of  an  ass.  At  another  time,  when  they  had  shut  him  up  h 
the  city  of  Gaza,  he  took  the  gates  of  the  city  upon  hi: 
shoulders,  and  carried  them  to  the  top  of  a  distant  hill. 

2.  But,  though  Samson  hated  the  Philistines,  and  wai 
always  doing  them  mischief,  there  was  a  woman  among  then 
whom  he  loved.  Her  name  was  Delilah.  She  pretended  t( 
love  Samson  in  return  ;  but  her  only  object  was  to  ruin  him 

3.  This  woman  used  many  persuasions  to  induce  Samsoi 
to  tell  her  what  it  was  that  made  him  so  much  stronger  thai 
other  men.  At  first  Samson  deceived  her.  He  said  that  i 
he  were  bound  with  seven  green  withes,  his  strength  wouk 
depart ;  or,  that  if  he  were  tied  with  new  ropes,  he  should  b< 
as  weak  as  an  ordinary  man, 

4.  So  Delilah  bound  hiai  first  with  seven  green  withes 
and  afterwards  with  new  ropes.  But  Samson  snapped  the 
withes  like  burnt  tow,  and  the  ropes  like  thread.  At  lengtlij 
however,  Delilah  prevailed  upon  him  to  tell  her  the  real 
cause  of  his  great  strength. 

5.  When  she  had  found  out  the  secret,  she  cut  off  the  hair 
of  his  head  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  then  delivered  him  to 

'beroountijrmeiif  the  Philistines.     These  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
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und  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  he  was  forced  to  labour 
:e  a  brute  beast  in  the  prison. 

6.  Samson  was  able  to  work  very  hard,  for  pretty  soon  his 
ir  began  to  grow,  and  so  his  wonderful  vigour  returned, 
lus  he  became  the  strongest  man  in  the  world  again. 

7.  One  day  the  Philistines  were  offering  a  great  sacrifice 
their  idol,  whose  name  was  Dagon.     They  feasted,  and 

sir  hearts  were  merry.  When  their  mirth  was  at  its 
ight,  they  sent  for  poor  blind  Samson,  that  he  might  amuse 
im,  by  showing  specimens  of  his  wonderful  strength, 

8.  Samson  was  accordingly  brought  from  prison  and  led 
X)  Dagon's  temple.  His  brazen  fetters  clanked  at  every 
jp.  He  was  a  woful  object  with  his  blinded  eyes.  But 
3  hair  had  grown  again,  and  was  curling  upon  his  brawny 
oulders. 

9.  When  Samson  had  done  many  wonderful  feats  of 
rength,  he  asked  leave  to  rest  himself  against  the  two  main 
liars  of  the  temple.  The  floor  and  galleries  were  all 
owded  with  Philistines.  They  gazed  upon  this  man  of 
ighty  strength,  and  they  triumphed  and  rejoiced,  because 
ey  imagined  he  could  do  them  no  more  harm. 

10.  But  while  they  gazed,  the  strong  man  threw  his  arms 
•nnd  the  two  pillars  of  the  temple.  The  edifice  trembled  as 
itb  an  earthquake.  Then  Samson  bowed  himself  with  all 
is  might,  and  down  came  the  temple  with  a  crash  like 
lunder,  overwhelming  the  whole  multitude  of  the  "PYvVWv 
ines  in  its  tuids. 
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11.  Samson  was  likewise  crushed,  but  in  his  death  it 
appears  that  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  h.j  buried 
beneath  the  dead  bodies  of  lords  and  might/  men. 

Questions. — 1.  With  what  weapon  did  Samson  kill  a  thousand  Phi- 
listines? What  of  the  gates  of  Gaza?  2.  What  of  Delilah?  8.  How 
did  Samson  deceive  her  ?  5.  How  did  Delilah  deprive  Samson  of  his 
strength  ?  What  did  the  Philistines  do  to  Samson  ?  6.  What  hap- 
pened when  Samson's  hair  grew  again?  7.  Tell  how  Samson  de- 
stroyed the  Philistine  temple. 


Chap.  XVIII. — Asia  continued, 

BEGINNING  07  THE  BBIGN  OF  SAUL. 

1.  Many  other  judges  ruled  over  Israel  in  the  space  of 
about  four  hundred  years  from  the  time  that  Moses  led  the 
Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  But  at  length  they  became  dis- 
satisfied with  this  mode  of  government,  and  demanded  that 
a  king  should  be  placed  over  them. 

2.  Samuel  was  then  the  judge  of  Israel  He  was  an  old 
man,  and  a  wise  one ;  and  besides  the  wisdom  that  he  had 
collected  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  possessed  wisdom 
from  on  high. 

3.  When  the  people  demanded  a  king,  Samuel  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  that  they  were  much  better  off  without 
one.  He  described  the  tyrannical  acts  which  kings  have 
often  been  in  the  habit  of  committing,  when  they  have  had 
^he power  to  do  so. 

^.  ^ut  the  Isr&elitea  would  not  hearken  to  this  wise  and 
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good  old  man«  They  still  wished  for  a  king.  They  imagined 
that  none  but  a  king  would  govern  them  well  in  tiuie  of  pearce 
or  fight  successfully  against  their  enemies  in  war. 

5.  Samuel  therefore  consulted  the  Lord,  and  was  directed 
to  find  out  a  king  for  the  Israelites.  The  person  who  was 
fixed  upon  was  a  young  man  named  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish. 
He  possessed  great  beauty,  and  was  a  head  taller  than  any 
other  man  among  the  Israelites.  Samuel  anointed  his  head 
with  oil,  and  gave  him  to  the  Israelites  as  their  king. 

6.  For  a  considerable  time  king  Saul  behaved  like  a  wise 
and  righteous  monarch.  But,  at  length,. he  began  to  disobey 
the  Lord,  and  seldom  took  the  advice  of  Samuel,  although 
that  good  old  priest  would  have  been  willing  to  direct  him 
in  every  action  of  his  life. 

7.  In  the  course  of  SauVs  reign,  the  Israelites  were  often 
at  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  At  one  time,  when 
the  Philistines  had  invaded  the  country,  there  was  a  great 
giant  in  their  host,  whose  name  was  Groliath,  of  Gath. 

8.  He  was  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  was 
clothed  firom  head  to  foot  in  brazen  armour.  He  carried  an 
enormous  spear,  the  iron  head  of  which  weighed  as  many  as 
thirty  pounds. 

9.  Every  day  did  this  frightful  giant  stride  forth  from  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines,  and  defy  the  Israelites  to  produce  a 
champion  who  would  stand  against  him  in  single  combat. 
But,  instead  of  doing  this,  the  whole  host  of  Israel  Atiood. 
aloof  fix>m  him,  as  a  Bock  of  sheep  from  a  lion. 
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Questions. — 1.  For  how  long  a  time  were  the  Hebrews  governed 
by  judges?  2.  What  of  Samuel?  3.  What  did  he  do  when  the 
people  demanded  a  king  ?  4.  What  did  the  Israelites  think  ?  5.  What 
of  Saul  ?     6.  What  did  Saul  do  ?     7.  What  of  Goliath  ? 


Chap.  XIX. — Asia  continued. 

COMBAT  OF  DAVID  AND  GOLIATH. 

1.  At  last  a  young  shepherd,  of  the  name  of  David,  hap- 
pened to  come  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  heard  the 
terrible  voice  of  Goliath  as  he  thundered  forth  his  challenge. 

2.  Young  as  he  was,  David  had  already  slain  a  lion  and  a 
bear ;  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  he  thought  himself 
able  to  slay  this  gigantic  Philistine.  He  therefore  obtained 
leave  of  king  Saul  to  accept  the  challenge. 

3.  But,  instead  of  wearing  the  king's  armour,  which  Saul 
would  willingly  have  lent  him,  David  went  to  the  battle  in 
his  shepherd's  garb.     He  did  not  even  buckle  on  a  sword. 

4.  When  the  two  combatants  came  into  the  field,  there 
was  the  youthful  David  on  the  side  of  the  Israelites,  with  a 
staff  in  one  hand  and  a  sling  in  the  other,  cariying  five 
smooth  stones  in  a  shepherd's  scrip  or  pouch. 

5.  On  the  side  of  the  Philistines  forth  strode  the  mighty 
Goliath.  He  glistened  in  his  brazen  armour,  and  brandished 
his  great  iron-headed  spear  till  it  quivered  like  a  reed.  When 
the  giant  spoke,  his  voice  growled  almost  like  thunder  rolling 
i>rerhead, 

d,  Me  looked  scornfully  at  David,  «Jid  lv%.tdly  thought  it 
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'orth  bis  vhile  to  lift  up  his  spear  against  him.  "  Come 
ither,"  quoth  the  giant,  **  and  I  will  feed  the  fowls  with 
ly  flesh!" 

7.  But  little  David  was  not  at  all  abashed.  He  made  a 
old  answer,  and  told  Goliath  that  he  would  cut  off  his  head^ 
ad  give  bis  enormous  carcase  to  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
his  threat  so  enraged  the  giant,  that  he  put  himself  in 
lotion  to  slay  David. 

8.  The  young  man  ran  forward  to  meet  Goliath,  and  as 
e  ran  be  took  a  smooth  stone  from  his  scrip,  and  placed  it 
I  hia  sling.  When  at  a  proper  distance,  he  whirled  the 
ing,  and  let  the  stone  fly.  It  went  whizzing  through  the 
T,  and  bit  Goliath  right  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

9.  The  stone  penetrated  to  the  brain ;  and  down  the  giant 
1  at  full  length  upon  the  field,  with  his  brazen  armour 
nging  around  him.     David  then  cut  off  Goliath's  head 

b  his  own  sword.     The   Philistines   were  affrighted   at 

r  champion's  overthrow,  and  fled. 

0.  The  men  of  Israel  pursued  them,  and  made  a  prodigious 

;bter.     David  returned  from  the  battle,  carrying  the  grim 

rrisly  head  of  Goliath  by  the  hair.     The  Hebrew  women 

forth  to  meet  him,  danced  around  him,  and  sang  trium- 

anthems  in  his  praise. 

(TioNS. — 1 .  Who  was  David  ?    What  did  he  do  ?     2.  What  had 
lone  ?     What  did  he  think  ?    3.  Tell  the  story  of  David  and 
9.  What  effect  had  the  death  of  Goliath  upon  lYi^  lf\v'!X\&- 
10.  What  honontv  were  paid  to  David  ? 
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Chap.  XX. — Asia  canUntiecL 

THE  REIGN  OP  DAVID.      WISDOM  OP  SOLOMON. 

1.  David  Lad  won  so  much  renown  by  liis  victory  over 
Goliath,  that  Saul  became  envious  of  him,  and  often  endea- 
voured to  kill  him.  But  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  loved 
David  better  than  a  brother. 

2.  During  the  lifetime  of  Saul,  David  was  forced  to  live  in 
exile.  But,  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty-four  years,  king 
Saul  was  slain  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  in  a  disastrous 
battle  with  the  Philistines.     Jonathan  was  likewise  killed. 

3.  When  David  heard  of  these  sad  events,  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  by  weeping  and  rending  his  garmenta  Yet  he 
gained  a  kingdom  by  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan ;  for 
the  men  of  Judah  first  elected  him  to  reign  over  them,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  people  of  Israel  chose  him  for  their 
king. 

4.  A  great  part  of  David's  life  was  spent  in  war.  He 
gained  many  victories,  and  enjoyed  high  renown  as  a  gallant 
leader.  He  conquered  many  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
raised  his  kingdom  to  a  higher  pitch  of  power  than  it  ever 
eujoyed  before  or  afterwards.  But  he  also  won  a  peaceful 
kind  of  fame,  which  will  last  while  the  world  endures,  and 
be  remembered  through  eternity. 

5.  He  won  it  by  his  heavenly  poesy;  for  king  David  was 
^e  aweei  Pa&lmiat  of  Israel;  and,  in  all  the  ages  siuoe  he 
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ived,  his  psalms  have  been  sung  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord, 
[t  is  now  about  three  thousand  years  since  David  died,  yet 
»  this  hour  every  pious  heart  loves  to  commune  with  God  in 
;he  beautiful  words  of  this  inspired  man. 

6.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  David  was  much  grieved 
)y  the  rebellious  conduct  of  his  son  Absalom.  But  it  grieved 
lim  more  when  Absalom  was  slain  by  Joab,  who  found  him 
langing  by  his  long  hair  on  the  branches  of  an  oak,  and 
>ierced  his  body  with  three  darts. 

7.  When  David  had  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  grown 
I  very  old  man,  he  died  in  his  palace  in  Jerusalem.  The 
kingdom  was  inherited  by  his  son  Solomon.  This  piince  was 
rery  young  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  he  was  wiser 
n  his  youth  than  in  his  riper  years. 

8.  Not  long  after  he  became  king,  two  women  came  into 
lis  presence,  bringing  a  little  child.  Each  of  the  women 
claimed  the  child  as  her  own,  and  they  quarrelled  violently, 
\a  if  they  would  have  torn  the  poor  babe  asunder.  It 
leemed  impossible  to  find  out  whose  the  child  really  was. 

9.  "  Bring  hither  a  sword,"  said  king  Solomon  ;  and  im- 
nediately  one  of  the  attendants  brought  a  sharp  sword. 
*  Now,"  continued  Solomon,  "  that  I  may  not  wrong  either 
>f  these  women,  the  thing  in  dispute  shall  be  equally  divided 
)etween  them.  Out  the  child  in  twain,  and  let  each  take 
latt" 

10.  Bnt  when  the  real  mother  saw  the  keen  swotd  ^\V»\j^t- 
ng  over  her  poor  babe,  she  guve  a  scream  of  agony.    **  "Do 
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not  slay  the  child ! "  she  cried.     "  Give  it  to  this  wicked 
woman.     Only  let  it  live,  and  she  may  be  its  mother !  ** 

11.  But  the  other  woman  showed  no  pity  for  the  child. 
"  I  ask  no  more  than  my  just  rights,"  she  said.  **  Cut  the 
child  in  two  !  I  will  be  content  with  half."  Now,  Solomou 
had  watched  the  conduct  of  the  two  women,  and  he  knew  the 
true  mother  by  her  teudemess  for  the  poor  babe.  "  Give  the 
child  alive  to  her  who  would  not  have  it  slain,"  he  said. 
"  She  is  its  mother." 

Questions. — 1.  Why  was  Saul  envious  of  David?  What  did  Saul 
do  ?  What  of  Jonathan  ?  2.  How  was  David  obliged  to  live  ?  What 
of  Saul  ?  Jonathan  ?  3.  What  effect  had  these  events  upon  David  ? 
Who  became  king  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Saul  ?  4.  How  was  a 
great  part  of  David's  llfo  spent  ?  To  what  condition  did  he  bring  the 
Hebrew  nation  ?  What  better  fame  did  he  acquire  than  that  of  a 
conqueror  ?  5.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Psalms  ?  What  can  you 
say  of  the  Psalms?  How  long  since  David  lived?  6.  What  of 
Absalom?  7.  How  long  did  David  reign?  Who  succeeded  him? 
What  of  Solomon  ?    8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  child. 


Chap.  XXI. — Asia  continued. 

BUILDING   of  the  TBMPLB.      VISIT  OF   TIIU  QUEEN   OF   8HEBA. 

1.  King  Davh),  as  I  before  told  you,  bad  increased  the  power 

and  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  so  that  it  was  now  a  great 

kingdom.    Silver  aud  gold  were  very  abundant  in  the  country, 

and  king  Darid  had  made  preparation  for  the  building  of  a 

jfpJendid  temple,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  true 

Oad, 
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2.  The  chief  event  of  Solomou's  life  was  the  building  oi 
his  temple.  This  was  done  by  the  special  command  of  the 
[x)rd.  It  was  now  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  since  the 
[sraelitcs  had  come  out  of  Egypt ;  and  in  all  that  time  there 
lad  been  no  edifice  erected  to  the  worship  of  God. 

3.  Solomon  made  an  agreement  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
:hat  he  would  give  him  a  yearly  supply  of  wheat  and  oil,  in 
exchange  for  cedar  and  fir.  Tyre  was  a  great  comniercial 
nty  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  northward 
3f  Jerusalem.  It  belonged  to  Phoenicia,  a  country  which 
has  the  credit  of  having  first  engaged  in  commerce. 

4.  With  the  timber  which  he  procured  from  Tyre,  and 
with  a  large  quantity  of  hewn  stone,  Solomon  began  to  build 
the  temple.  The  front  of  this  building  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  broad,  and  forty-five  feet 
high,  with  a  porch  or  entrance  of  much  greater  height.  It 
extended  around  a  large  square,  and,  with  the  various  build- 
ings attached  to  it,  covered  twenty  acres  of  ground. 

5.  But  no  pen  can  describe  the  richness  and  admirable 
splendour  of  this  sacred  edifice.  The  interior  was  con- 
Htmcted  of  the  most  costly  kinds  cf  wood ;  and  the  walls  were 
carved  with  figures  of  cherubim,  and  other  beautiful  devices. 
The  walls  and  floors  were  partly  overlaid  with  gold. 

6.  The  temple  was  furnished  with  altars,  and  tables,  and 
candlesticks,  and  innumerable  other  articles,  all  of  the  purest 
iSold.    The  whole  edifice  must  have  shone  almoat  a&  \£  it\^&A. 
^icea  boilft  entireljr  of  that  precious  metal. 
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7.  Seven  years  were  employed  in  building  this  temple.  It 
was  just  about  three  thousand  years  from  the  creation  that  ifc 
was  finished,  and  one  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  When  it  was  finished,  Solomon  assembled  all  the 
chiefs,  and  elders,  and  great  men  of  Israel,  in  order  to  dedi- 
cate it.  The  priests  brought  the  ark,  containing  the  two 
tables  of  stone  which  Grod  had  given  to  Moses  more  than 
four  centuries  before. 

8.  The  ark  was  now  placed  in  the  holiest  part  of  the 
temple.  It  rested  beneath  the  broad  wings  of  two  cherubims 
that  were  overlaid  with  gold.  No  sooner  was  the  ark  set  in 
its  place  than  a  cloud  issued  forth  and  filled  the  temple. 
This  was  a  token  that  the  Lord  was  there. 

9.  After  the  building  of  the  temple,  Solomon  became  so 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  magnificence,  that  the  queen 
of  Sheba  came  from  her  own  dominions  to  visit  him.  Her 
country  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Arabia,  to  the  south-east 
of  Palestine. 

10.  She  travelled  with  a  great  multitude  of  attendants; 
and  she  had  likewise  a  train  of  camels,  laden  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  abundance  of  spices.  The  sweet  perfume 
of  the  spices  scented  the  deserts  through  which  she  passed. 

11.  When  she  came  to  Jerusalem,  she  beheld  Solomon 
seated  on  a  great  throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  pure  gold. 
His  feet  rested  on  a  golden  footstooL     There  were  lions  of 

£old  About  the  throne*     The  king  had  a  majestic  look|  and 
^e  queen  of  8beb&  was  aatoni&hed  at  his  ^andeur :  bat 
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ien  tliey  liad  talked  together  she  admired  his  wisdom  ereo 
>re  than  his  magnificence.  She  acknowledged  that  the  half 
his  greatness  had  not  heen  told  her. 

12.  If  the  qneen  of  Sheba  could  have  seen  Solomon  a  few 
ars  afterwards,  she  wonld  have  beheld  a  lamentable  change. 
B  tamed  from  the  true  God,  and  became  an  idolater.  This 
ae  and  righteous  king,  who  had  built  the  sacred  temple, 
w  grew  so  wicked  that  he  built  high  places  for  the  worship 
heathen  deities. 

13.  Fortius  reason  God  determined  to  take  away  the  chief 
rt  of  the  kingdom  from  his  descendants.  Accordingly, 
len  Solomon  was  dead,  ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  revolted 
ainst  his  son  ^hoboam. 

^DEsnovs. — 1.  What  had  David  done?  What  of  silver  and  gold 
long  the  Hebrews?  2.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  Solomon's 
^7  By  whose  command  was  the  temple  bailt  ?  3.  What  agree- 
nt  did  Bolomon  make  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tjrre?  What  of  Phoe- 
ia?  In  what  part  of  Canaan  was  Jerusalem?  How  far  from  the 
iditerranean  Sea?  Ans,  About  forty-five  miles.  Where  was  Tyre? 
which  direction  from  Jerusalem?  What  of  Tyre?  In  which 
ection  is  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  ?  Prom  Egjpt?  4.  With  what 
[  Solomon  begin  to  build  the  temple  ?  Where  was  the  temple  of 
lomon  built  ?  Am.  On  a  hill  in  Jerusalem  called  Mount  Moriah. 
scribe  the  extent  of  the  temple.  5.  Describe  the  interior  of  the 
iple.  6.  With  what  was  the  temple  furnished?  7.  How  long 
re  they  in  building  the  temple?  How  long  after  the  creation 
I  the  temple  finished?  How  long  before  Christ  ?  How  long  ago? 
leribe  the  dedicadon  of  the  temple.  9.  What  of  the  c^Tifica  ot 
iba  ?    Where  if  HtaffHwdsbe  came  ^om  ?    10.  DMCtibe  \kct  i\8a.t 
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to  Solomon.    12.  What  change  took  place  in  Solomon?     18.  What 
cyU  followed  the  idolatry  of  Solomon  ? 


Chap.  XXIL — Asia  corUinu^. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION. 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehoboam 
reigned  over  only  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  BeDJamin. 
these  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Beside  the  loss  of 
so  large  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  he  suffered  other  misfortunes. 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  made  war  against  him,  and  took 
Jerusalem.  He  carried  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  palace. 

2.  The  other  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  had  revolted  £rom 
Rehoboam,  were  thenceforward  governed  by  kings  of  their 
own,  the  country  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Most 
of  these  kings  were  wicked  men  and  idolaters.  Their  palace 
and  seat  of  government  was  in  the  city  of  Samaria. 

3.  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  separated  from 
that  of  Judah  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  He  made  slaves  of 
the  Israelites,  and  carried  them  to  his  own  country,  and  most 
of  them  never  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

4.  The  people  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  BMijamin 
vontinued  to  reside  in  Canaan.  They  were  now  called  Jews. 
The  royal  palaoe  and  seat  of  government  was  at  Jerusalem. 

Soan^  of  the  Jewish  kings  were  pious  men,  but  most  of  them 
^a^aded  Ood  bjr  their  ainfulnew  aad  idolatry. 
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.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  perverse,  and  tin- 

Mrent  many  severe  iDflictions  from  the  wrath  of  'CkxL 

mt  the  year  600  b.  c.  Nebachadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 

z  Jerusalem.     He  plundered  the  temple,  and  carried  the 

icipal  people  cai>tive  to  Babylon. 

.  In  588  B.C.,  when  Zedekiah  was  king,  Jerusalem  was 

n  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.     His  general  broke  down 

walls  of  the  city,  and  left  nothing  standing  that  could  be 

royed.     The  Jews  remained  captive  in  Babylon  seventy 

rs. 

,  When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 

Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
y  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  resumed  their  ancient  manner 
vorship.     Till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about 

B.C.,  the  nation  was  dependent  on  the  kings  of  Persia. 
.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  take 
isaleuL     But,  as  he  advanced  with  his  army,  the  high 
St  came  forth  to  meet  him  in  his  robes  of  office,  at  the 
1  cf  a  long  train  of  Levites  and  the  people.     Alexander 

so  struck,  with  their  appearance  that  he  agreed  to  npave 

city. 

.  In  the  course  of  the  two  next  centuries,  the  Egyptians 

ided  the  Jewish  kingdom,  and  afterwards  the  Syrians 

loed  the  inhabitants  to  bondage.     They  suffered  great 

.mities  from  the  tyranny  of  these  conquerors. 

0.  Bot^  in  the  year  166  before  the  Christiaii  eta,  3^<\«& 

dcAnw,  a  vbIjsd^  Jewish  leader,  drove  tbe  &ynaTi&  cy^'^ 
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of  the  oountrj.  When  the  king  of  Syiia  heard  of  it^  he  took 
an  oath  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  Bui, 
as  he  was  hastening  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  killed  hj  a  fall 
from  his  chariot. 

11.  The  descendants  of  Judas  MaccabsBus  afterwards 
assumed  royal  authority  and  became  kings  of  the  Jews.  In 
less  than  a  century,  however,  the  country  was  subdued  by 
Pompey,  a  celebrated  Boman  general.  He  conferred  the 
goyemment  on  Antipater,  a  native  of  Edom. 

12.  In  the  year  37  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Boman 
senate  decreed  that  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  should  be 
king  of  the  Jews.  It  was  this  Herod  who  afterwards  com- 
manded that  all  the  little  boys  of  Bethlehem  should  be  slain, 
in  order  that  the  infant  Jesus  might  not  survive.  The  period 
of  that  blessed  infant's  birth  was  now  at  hand. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  was  Rehoboam  ?  Into  what  two  kingdoms  was 
the  Hebrew  nation  divided  during  his  reign  ?  What  name  was  giren  to 
the  ten  tribes  which  revolted  ?  What  name  was  given  to  the  two  tribes  ? 
What  of  Shishak  ?  2.  How  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel  governed?  In 
which  part  of  Canaan  were  the  ten  tribes  ?  In  which  part  was  the  king- 
dom of  Jadah  ?  What  of  the  kin  gs  of  Israel  ?  Where  did  these  kiogi 
dwell?  Where  was  Samaria f  How  far  from  Jerusalem?  ^lu.  Forty 
miles.  3.  What  of  Salmaneser?  4.  What  were  the  people  of  Jadah  now 
called  ?  Where  was  the  seat  of  government  ?  What  of  the  kings  of 
Jndah?  5.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation  ?  What  of  Nebnchadneisar? 
6.  How  long  did  the  Jews  remain  captive  in  Bahjlon  ?  7.  What  of 
Cjnu  ?  What  did  the  Jews  do  on  their  return  from  captiyity  ?  How 
Jong  waa  the  nation  dependent  upon  Persia?  8.  What  of  Alexander 
^tf  Oi9Mt  ?  9.  WhAt  happened  after  the  time  of  Alexander?  \0» 
WhMi  ofJmdMs  Macctt hrens  ?    What  ol  tVve  Wtv^^  «it  %^Isl?    In  which 
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turn  WW  Qjna,  from  Canaan  ?  11.  What  of  the  descendants  of 
s  ICoccabKos?  What  of  Pompej?  Whom  did  he  appoint  to 
m  Jodah  ?  12.  When  did  the  Boman  senate  appoint  Herod  the 
of  the  Jews  ?    What  of  Herod  ? 


Chap.  XXIIL — Asia  continued. 

THK  HEBREW  PBOPHBT8. 

I  ifUBT  now  glance  backward,  and  aaj  a  few  words 
scting  a  class  of  men  who  appeared  at  yarious  times 
Dg  the  Hebrews.    These  men  were  called  prophets.    Thej 

interconrse  with  God,  and  he  gave  them  the  know- 
9  of  things  that  were  to  happen  in  fature  years. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  prophets  was  named 
ih.     Many  wonderfnl  things  are  told  of  him.     While  he 

dwelling  in  a  solitary  place  the  ravens  brought  him 
He  restored  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  from  death  to 

He  denounced  God's  vengeance  against  the  wicked  king 
hj  and  foretold  that  the  dogs  should  eat  the  painted 
bdy  his  queen.  All  this,  afterwards,  came  to  pass.  He 
Bd  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  two 
tana,  with  Iheir  soldiers.  He  divided  the  river  Jordan 
miting  it  with  his  mantle,  and  passed  over  on  dry  ground. 

At  last^  when  his  mission  on  earth  was  ended,  there 
5  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  carried  Elijah 
.  whirlwind  up  to  heaven. 

IKjah's  man^  fell  £vm   the  fiery  chariot.    Xt  1V«a 
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caught  up  by  his  companion,  Elisha,  who  likewise  became 
a  very  celebrated  prophet.  He  cursed  some  little  children 
because  they  laughed  at  his  bald  head  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
two  she-bears  tore  forty  and  two  of  them  in  pieces. 

6.  When  Elisha  was  dead,  and  had  lain  many  months  in 
his  sepulchre,  another  dead  man  happened  to  be  let  down 
into  the  same  darksome  place.  But  when  the  corpse  touched 
the  hallowed  bones  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  it  immediately 
revived,  and  became  a  living  man  again. 

7.  Jonah  was  another  prophet.  A  whale  swallowed  him, 
»nd  kept  him  three  days  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  and  then 
vomited  him  safely  on  dry  land.  Isaiah  was  also  a  prophet. 
He  foretold  many  terrible  calamities  that  were  to  befall  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  the  surrounding  nations,  as  did  also  Ezekiel; 
and  Jeremiah  bewailed,  in  plaintive  accents,  the  sins  and 
misfortunes  of  God's  people. 

8.  The  prophet  Daniel  foretold  the  downfall  of  Belshazzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  He  was  afterwards  cast  into  a  den  of  lions 
in  Babylon,  at  the  command  of  king  Darius.  The  next 
morning  the  king  looked  down  into  the  den,  and  there  was . 
Daniel  alive  and  well  I 

9.  King  Darius  then  ordered  Daniel  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  den,  and  his  false  accusers  to  be  thrown  into  it  The 
moment  that  these  wicked  persons  touched  the  bottom,  the 
lions  sprang  forward  and  tore  them  limb  &om  limb. 

JD.  Numerous  other  prophets  appeared  at  various  times, 
mnd  most  of  them  performed  such  wonderful  works  that  there 
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3uld  be  no  doubt  of  their  possessing  power  from  on  high. 
Tow  it  was  remarked  that  all  these  prophets,  or  nearly  all, 
poke  of  a  king,  or  ruler,  or  other  illustrions  personage,  who 
ras  to  appear  among  the  Jews. 

11.  Although  they  foretold  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to 
be  people,  still  there  was  this  one  thing  to  comfort  them  : — 
L  descendant  of  king  David  was  to  renew  the  glory  of  the 
ewish  race,  and  establish  his  sway  over  the  whole  world. 

12.  This  great  event  was  expected  to  happen  in  about 
fteen  hundred  years  after  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Sgypt.  And  it  did  then  happen.  When  the  appointed 
eriod  had  elapsed,  there  appeared  a  star  in  a  certain  quarter 
f  the  heavens. 

13.  Three  wise  men  from  the  east  beheld  the  star,  and 
^ere  guided  by  it  to  a  stable  in  the  little  village  of  Beth- 
ihem.     It  was  about  five  miles  from  Jerusalem.     There,  in 

manger,  lay  the  infant  Jesus  I 

QuBSTioNS.— 1.  What  of  the  prophets?    2.  What  is  told  of  Elijah  ? 

WhatofElisha?  7.  What  of  Jonah  ?  Isaiah?  Ezekiel?  Jere- 
liab  ?  8.  What  of  Daniel  ?  10.  What  can  you  say  of  the  prophets  ? 
f  what  did  the  prophets  all  speak  ?  11.  What  cheering  prospect  did 
le  prophets  hold  out  to  the  Jews  ?  12.  About  how  long  after  Moses 
id  Christ  appear  ?  What  of  the  star  in  the  east  ?  13.  What  of  Beth- 
!bein?     Whom  did  the  wise  men  find  in  a  stable? 
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Chap.  XXIV. — Asia  continued. 

ORUOIFIXION  OP  THE  SAVIOUR.      DESTRUCTIOK  OB"  JERUSALEM. 

1.  The  greatest  event,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
but  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  now  taken  place.  This 
was  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  But  my  readers  must  not 
expect  me  to  relate  the  whole  story  of  this  divine  personage 
in  the  little  book  which  I  am  now  writing. 

2.  The  Jews  rejected  him.  They  had  been  long  looking 
for  an  earthly  potentate ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  they  despised  and  hated  him.  From  the 
time  that  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  they  sought 
to  take  his  life. 

■  3.  They  brought  him  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  who  was  then  the  Boman  governor  of  Judea.  Pilate 
sentenced  him  to  death,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves.  He,  however,  rose  from 
the  dead,  after  being  buried  three  days,  and  ascended  into 
heaven. 

4.  Such  is  the  brief  story  of  Jesus  Christ  After  his  death, 
his  apostles  proceeded  to  preach  the  gospel  throughout  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  other  countries.  Of  all  the  apostles, 
Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successfuL 

5.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor^  and  Greece.     At  length  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 

^  JSame^  to  be  tried  by  the  emperor.    He  went  with  other 
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isoners  in  a  small  vessel,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
^terraneffli  Sea. 

S.  In  the  eourse  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
cm  the  island  of  Malta  during  a  terrible  gale.  After  this 
)  vessel  proceeded  on  its  voyage,  and  Paul  reached  Home 
:ty-three  years  after  Christ.  Here  he  remained  in  prison 
ong  time ;  but  many  persons  came  to  visit  him,  and  he 
cached  to  them  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Paul 
0  at  length  beheaded  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kero. 

7.  The  apostles  had  now  sown  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  in 
ray  countries,  and  the  fruits  began  to  appear.  Nearly  all 
6  civilized  world  were  worshippers  of  the  Boman  gods ;  but 
is  heathen  faith  gradually  gave  way  before  the  gospel,  and, 
process  of  time,  Christianity  was  diffused  over  nearly  the 
lole  of  Europe. 

8.  Long  before  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  Jews  had 
come  completely  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  But,  about 
rty  years  after  his  death,  they  rebelled  against  their 
tsters. 

9.  Titos,  the  Boman  general,  immediately  marched  to 
siege  Jerusalem.  A  most  dreadful  war  ensued.  The  in- 
hitants  were  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  soon  were  greatly  in 
nt  of  food.  Hunger  impelled  one  of  the  Jewish  women  to 
vour  her  own  child.  When  Titus  heard  of  it,  he  was  so 
ocked  that  he  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish 
ee;  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  peii&Vifid. 
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10.  At  length  the  citj  was  taken  in  the  night-time,  and 
set  on  fire.  The  flames  caught  the  temple.  The  hills  on 
which  Jerusalem  is  situated  were  all  blazing  like  so  many 
volcanoes.  The  blood  of  the  slaughtered  inhabitants  hissed 
upon  the  burning  brands. 

11.  Ninety-seven  thousand  Jews  were  taken  prisoners. 
Some  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  conquerors  exposed  others 
to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  A  few  people  remained 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  rebuilt  the  city.  But  it  was  again 
destroyed  by  a  Roman  emperor,  named  Adrian.  He  levelled 
the  walls  and  houses  with  the  earth,  and  sowed  the  ground 
with  salt. 

12.  The  Jews  were  scattered  all  over  the  world.  This 
catastrophe  had  long  been  prophesied.  There  are  now 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth.  They  still  keep  their  religion,  and  many  of 
their  old  customs.  Jerusalem  has  been  partially  restored, 
but  it  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour. 

Questions — 1.  What  is  the  greatest  event  that  has  occurred  on  the 
glohe?  How  long  is  it  since  Christ  was  horn?  How  long  after  the  crea- 
tion did  Christ  appear?  ^n5.  Four  thousand  and  four  years.  How  long 
after  the  flood  ?  2.  How  did  the  Jews  receive  Christ  ?  3.  What  of  Pilate? 
The  crucifixion?  4.  What  did  Christ's  apostles  do  after  his  dea^? 
What  of  Paul  ?  5.  What  countries  did'  Paul  xjsit  ?  Where  was  he  al 
length  sent  ?  6.  Where  was  Paul's  vessel  wrecked  ?  When  did  hearrire 
at  Rome  ?  To  whom  did  he  preach  Christianity  ?  What  is  supposed  to 
J^sre  been  hi§  fate  ?  7.  What  hiKd  the  apostles  done  ?  What  of  die 
mronhip  of  the  heathen  deities  ?    What  oC  CVimilanity  ?    8.  To  who« 
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the  Jews  been  long  subject  ?  What  occurred  forty  years  after  the 
th  of  Christ  ?  9.  What  of  Titus  ?  Describe  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
What  of  Adrian?  12.  What  became  of  the  Jews?  What  event 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets  ?    What  of  Jerusalem  ? 


Chap.  XXY. — Asia  continued. 

CYRUS  CONQUERS  BABYLON.   HIS  PEATH. 

1.  Ik  a  former  part  of  this  book  I  have  told  the  story  of 
Syria,  the  first  great  empire  of  ancient  times.  It  was 
lated,  as  you  remember,  in  the  land  watered  by  the  rivers 
;ris  and  Euphrates.  Its  place  is  shown  on  the  map  which 
ihere  given.  In  this  region  the  climate  is  warm,  and  the 
.  exceedingly  fruitful  Here  the  human  race  seemed  to 
Itiply  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

2.  Thus  many  nations  soon  sprang  up  and  increased,  till 
I  whole  surrounding  country  was  filled  with  multitudes 
people.  Assyria,  at  one  time,  extended  its  dominion  over 
st  of  these  nations  ;  but  at  length  Persia  became  a  power- 
monarchy,  and  not  only  Assyria,  but  a  great  many  other 
ions  became  subject  to  it. 

Ji  The  first  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  descended  from 
un,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  They  were  therefore  called 
unites.  Very  little  is  known  of  their  history  till  about 
jhteen  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Cyrus,  a  great  con- 
Bror,  then  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia.  Some  hi8toriaTi<& 
re  spoken  of  Cyrus  sea  wise  and  excellent  mouaxdi, \>ut 
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it  appean  probable  that  he  was  no  better  than  most  oth( 
conquerors. 

4.  Cyrus  continued  to  extend  his  empire  ia  all  directioii 
Media,  Parthia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Canaan,  ai 
parts  of  Arabia,  were  subdued,  and  made  portions  of  la 
kingdom.  One  of  his  chief  exploits  was  the  taking  of  tl 
city  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Assyria.  The  walls  of  tl 
great  city  were  so  thick  and  high,  that  it  would  have  be< 
impossible  for  any  enemy  either  to  break  them  down,  or 
climb  over  them.  It  was,  therefore  a  very  difficult  matt 
to  take  this  strong  place. 

5.  Now,  the  channel  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  direct 
through  the  centre  of  Babylon.  Cyrus  caused  deep  ditch 
to  be  dug  around  the  city,  so  that  he  could  draw  off  t 
water  of  the  river,  and  leave  the  channel  dry.  When  t! 
ditches  were  completed,  he  waited  for  a  proper  time  to  dr« 
off  the  river. 

6.  On  a  certain  night,  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  ma 
a  great  festival.  His  guards,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitan 
were  eating  and  drinking,  thoughtless  of  the  enemy  on  t 
outside  of  their  walls.  The  Persians  seized  this  opportuni 
to  throw  open  the  dams  of  the  ditches. 

7.  The  whole  water  of  the  Euphrates  immediately  i3ow 
into  them.  Cyrus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  PersL 
army ;  and,  where  the  mighty  river  had  so  lately  rush 
along^  there  were  now  the  trampling  footsteps  of  an  innuH 

i»lt/e  host     Tbua  the  Persian  troo^  entered  the  oity. 


blood  was  mingled  with  the  wine  of  the  festival 
rbyloD  was  taken,  and  Assyria  became  a  pca*t  of 

lis  afterwards  marched  against  the  Scythians,  a 
tion,  who  dwelt  in  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
it  Tomyris,  their  queen,   collected  an   army,  and 

bloody  battle  with  the  Persians.  Cyrus  was 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  son  of  the  Scythian  queen 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  she  resolved  to  avenge  his 
Ihe  ordered  her  attendants  to  kill  Cyrus,  which  was 

horrible  manner. 

NS. — 1.  What  was  the  first  great  empire  of  the  world  ? 
3  Assyria  situated  ?  Climate  of  this  region  ?  Soil  ?  The 
e?  2.  Increase  of  mankind  ?  What  of  Assyria  ?  Persia? 
ly  was  Persia  from  Canaan  ?  Arabia  ?  Caspian  Sea  ? 
lies  south  of  Persia  ?  3.  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
^t  what  time  did   Cyrus  ascend  the  throne  of  Persia? 
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Chap.  XXYI. — Asia  contimied, 

REIQN  OF  CAMBYSES. 

1.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  seems  to  have  beea  a  .worse 
man  than  his  father.  He  was  addieted  to  drinking  wine ; 
and  Prezaspes,  a  favourite  courtier,  hinted  to  him  that  he 
injured  his  health  and  faculties  by  this  practice.  When 
Prexaspes  had  done  speaking,  Cambyses  called  for  wine,  and 
drank  off  several  large  goblets.  '*  Now  we  shall  see,"  said 
he,  "  whether  the  wine  has  dimmed  my  sight,  or  rendered 
my  hand  unsteady  1 " 

2.  He  then  called  for  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  ordered  the 
son  of  Prexaspes  to  stand  at  the  further  end  of  the  halL 
The  boy  did  bo  ;  and,  while  his  father  looked  on,  the  crad 
Cambyses  took  aim  at  the  poor  child,  and  shot  an  arrow 
directly  through  his  heart. 

3.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  young  reader,  to  tell  you 
such  horrible  stories  as  these.  I  would  not  tell  them  but 
that  they  are  true,  and  they  may  teach  us  good  and  useful 
lessons  :  they  may  show  us  how  wicked  and  miserable  even 
kings  may  be. 

4.  They  may  also  make  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  an  age 
when  such  things  do  not  happen.  Tou  must  recollect  that 
I  am  telling  you  of  what  took  place  many  ages  since.     The 

peojAe  were  then  thought  to  be  merely  the  playthings  of 
thmr  kings,  and  only  made  to  serve  ihem.    Since  that  time^ 
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/hrist  lias  come  and  told  us  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
ach  man  should  do  to  another  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

5.  It  is  true  that  in  many  countries,  particularly  in  Asia, 
he  divine  laws  of  Christ  are  not  known  ;  but  in  most  places 
he  kings  are  better  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cambyses. 

6.  But  I  must  go  on  with  my  story.  Cambyses  made  war 
gainst  the  Egyptians.  At  the  siege  of  one  of  their  cities,  he 
ontrired  a  very  cunning  method  to  take  the  place.  The 
l^yptians  believed  that  cats  and  dogs  were  sacred,  and  they 
rorshipped  them  as  gods.  This  foolish  superstition  induced 
ilambyses  to  collect  all  the  cats  and  dogs  in  the  country,  and 
»laoe  them  in  front  of  his  army. 

7.  The  Egyptians  were  afraid  to  discharge  their  arrows, 
9st  they  should  kill  some  of  these  divine  animals.  The 
i^ersians  therefore  marched  onward,  with  the  dogs  barking 
nd  the  cats  mewing  before  them,  and  the  city  was  taken 
lithout  the  slightest  resistance. 

8.  The  chief  deity  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  great  bull,  to 
rhom  they  had  given  the  name  of  Apis.  Cambyses  killed 
his  holy  bull,  and  bestowed  the  flesh  on  some  of  his  soldiers 
or  dinner.  Soon  afterwards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Egyp- 
ians,  he  killed  himself  accidentally  with  his  own  sword. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Cambyses?  2.  What  story  can  you  tell 
fhim?  3.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  these  painful  tales  of 
adent  kings  ?  4.  What  was  thought  of  the  people  in  these  ancient 
imes?  What  has  Christ  since  told  us?  5.  Where  are  th^\a^%oV 
Christ  not  known?    TVbat  of  kings  now?    6.  How  did  Cam^«nft 
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capture  an  Egyptian  city  ?    8.  What  of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis  ?   I 
was  Cambyses  slain  ? 


Chap.  XX. VII. — Asia  continued, 

£?XPRDITION  OF  XERXES  INTO  OREECE. 

1.  Another  king  of  the  Persians  was  named  Dar 
He  was  likewise  a  cruel  tyrant.  When  he  was  going  on 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  he  compelled  an  old  rax 
three  sons  to  join  his  army.  These  were  all  the  child 
the  old  man  had.  He  came  into  the  king's  presence,  « 
earnestly  entreated  that  one  of  his  sons  might  be  left 
home. 

2.  "  1  am  very  poor  and  infirm/'  said  the  old  man. 
am  unable  to  work.  If  you  take  away  all  my  three  childi 
I  shall  starve  to  death  1 "  "  Indeed  !  "  answered  king  Dar 
in  a  very  compassionate  tone,  "then  they  shall  all  tl 
remain  with  you."  Immediately  he  ordered  the  three  yoi 
men  to  be  slain,  and  gave  their  dead  bodies  to  their  poor 
fat!it  r. 

3.  While  Darius  was  preparing  to  make  war  on  Grei 
he  fell  sick  and  died.     His  successor  was  his  son  Xen 
This  monarch  invaded  Greece  with  nearly  two  millions 
men  on  land,  and  more  than  half  a  million  on  board 
fleet 

A,  Yon  may  well  believe  that  a  king  who  could  collect 
Mi^  an  army  h&d  great  wealth  and  power.    At  this  ti 


r  Id  abundance,  he  had  precious  stones  more  than 
count ;  he  was  indeed  surrounded-  with  pomp  and 
mce,  but  all  these  could  not  bring  contentment, 
(till  desirous  of  conquering  other  nations;  and  for 
K>se  he  collected  the  greatest  army  of  which  history 
any  nccount. 

len  Xerxes  arrived  in  Greece,  it  so  happened  that  a 
)untaiu,  called  Mount  Athos,  stood  directly  in  the 
.  he  wished  his  ships  to  sail.  He  therefore  wrote  a 
the  mountain,  commanding  it  to  get  out  of  his  way ; 
nt  Athos  would  not  stir  one  step, 
order  to  bring  his  land  forces  from  Asia  into  Greece, 
>uilt  a  bridge  of  boats  across  a  part  of  the  sea  called 
sspont.  But  the  waves  broke  the  bridge  to  pieces, 
Kes  commanded  the  sea  to  be  whipped  for  its  dia- 
1  conduct. 
9  creater  nart  of  the  cities  of  Greece  submitted  to 
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thoasand  Tersians  were  slain  in  attemptiiig  to  break  through 
the  pass. 

10.  At  last,  Leonidas  found  that  the  Persians  could  not  be 
kept  back  any  longer.  He  therefore  sent  away  all  l)ut  three 
hundred  men,  and  with  these  he  remained  at  the  pass  of 
ThermopylflB.  The  immense  host  of  the  Persians  came 
onward  like  a  flood;  and  only  one  soldier  of  the  three 
hundred  escaped  to  Sparta  to  tell  the  rest  were  slain. 

11.  But  Xerxes  did  not  long  continue  to  triumph  in 
Greece.  His  fleet  was  defeated  at  Salamis,  and  his  army  at 
Platsea.  In  escaping,  he  was  forced  to  cross  the  Hellespont 
in  a  little  fishing  vessel ;  for  the  sea,  in  spite  of  its  being 
whipped,  had  again  broken  his  bridge  of  boats. 

12.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  Persia,  the  proud  Xerxes 
was  murdered  in  his  bed.  This  event  happened  about  the 
year  465  B.o.  His  son,  Artaxerxes,  made  peace  with  the 
Greeks. 

13.  The  story  of  Xerxes  may  teach  us  the  folly  of  am- 
bition. Had  he  been  content  with  staying  at  home  and 
governing  his  people  so  as  to  make  them  happy,  he  might 
have  been  happy  himself.  But,  having  too  much,  he  still 
strove  to  acquire  more,  and  thus  brought  misery  upon  him- 
self and  millions  of  his  fellow-men. 

14.  Let  us  be  content  in  more  humble  situations,  for  we 
iee  that  happiness  is  not  always  associated  with  wealth  and 

p/fwer.    Let  us  remember,  too,  that  pride  and  vanity  made 
^rma  Xerxea  ridioulona  with  a\\  his  mvig^lflcenoe. 


rsia  ?  Ans,  North-west.  What  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the 
Xerxes  ?  What  of  Persepolis  ?  In  which  direction  was  it  from 
?  Jerusalem  ?  5.  What  of  the  wealth  and  magnifioence  of 
Which  was  the  greatest  army  ever  known?  6.  What  of 
Lthos  ?  7.  What  of  the  Hellespont  ?  8.  What  of  Greece  ? 
;  of  ThermopylflB?  10.  What  of  Leonidas?  11.  What  of 
?  Flatsea?  How  did  Xerxes  return  ?  12.  Death  of  Xerxes? 
Id  this  event  happen  7  Who  succeeded  Xerxes  ?  13.  What 
story  of  Xerxes  teach  us  ?  How  might  he  have  been  happy? 
he  bring  misery  upon  himself  and  others?  14.  Why  should 
>xxtent  ?     What  should  we  remember? 


Chap.  XXVIII. — Asia  continued, 

ATFAIBB  OV  PERSIA  TILL  THB  SARACEN  CONQUEST. 

ETWEEN  one  and  two  centuries  afber  the  death  of 
,  that  is,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
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Z:  Afcer  tHs  time  Persia  became  subject  to  the  Partliians, 
whose  country  had  formerly  been  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  It  contiaued  under  the  government  of  the  Parthian 
kipgs  nearly  five  hundred  years.  About  the  year  230  after 
the  Christian  era,  a  Persian,  named  Artaxares,  excited  a  re- 
bellion, and  made  himeelf  king. 

4.  His  descendants  occupied  the  throne  for  many  genera- 
tions. One  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Chosroes  the 
Gre^t,  who  lived  about  six  hundred  years  after  Christ.  He 
made  war  against  the  Bomans,  and  ravaged  their  provinces 
in  Asia. 

5.  One  of  his  successors  was  likewise  named  Chosroes. 
This  hateful  monster  caused  his  own  father  to  be  beaten  to 
death.  But  Heaven  punished  him  by  the  wickedness  of  his 
eldest  son,  whose  name  was  Siroes.  He  dethroned  his 
father,  and  murdered  all  his  brothers  in  his  presence. 

6.  Siroes  then  ordered  his  father  to  be  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon. Here,  instead  of  killing  the  old  king  at  once,  he  tor- 
mented him  for  a  long  time  by  pricking  him  with  the  points 
of  arrows !     Chosroes  died  at  last  in  great  agony. 

7.  These  things  may  seem  too  shocking  to  tell,  but  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  that  my  young  readers  should  know  how 
very  cruel  men  may  become  when  given  up  to  the  influence 
of  passion.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
hm  taught  us  to  look  upon  such  crimes  as  were  often  prae- 

^aw/  bjr  the  Persian  kings  with  horror  and  disgust. 
A  ladigertes,  who  ascended  ihe  l\iTOTiQ  in  the  year  630  of 


the  Christian  era,  was  the  last  of  this  dynasty  of  Persian 
kings.  During  his  reign,  the  Saracens,  a  warlike  people  of 
Arabia,  inyaded  Persia,  and  conquered  it.  Isdigertes  was 
killed  in  battle. 

9.  Persia  then  became  a  part  of  the  Saracen  empire.  It 
was  ruled  by  the  caliphs  who  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid 
city  which  was  built  on  the  river  Tigris. 

10.  This  celebrated  place  was  founded  in  672,  and  once 
contained  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  then  filled 
with  costly  buildings,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  modem 
city  is  poorly  built,  and  comparatively  insigniOcant. 

QuBSTiONS.— 1.  When  was  Persia  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great? 
Who  was  then  king  of  Persia  ?  What  happened  to  Darius  ?  2.  How 
was  he  killed?  3.  To  whom  did  Persia  become  subject  after  the  death 
of  Darius?  How  long  did  it  continue  under  the  government  of  Parthia? 
Which  way  is  Parthia  from  Persia  ?  When  did  Artaxares  make  him- 
self king?  4.  What  of  his  descendants?  5.  Chosroes  the  Great? 
When  did  he  live?  What  did  he  do?  What  of  the  successor  of 
Chosroes  the  Great  ?  6.  What  wickedness  did  Siroes  commit  ?  7.  How 
niay  men  become  very  cruel?  For  what  should  we  be  thankful? 
d.  When  did  Isdigertes  ascend  the  throne?  What  of  him  ?  What  did 
the  Saracens  do  during  his  reign?  How  was  Isdigertes  killed? 
9.  Of  what  empire  did  Persia  become  a  part?  How  was  it  ruled? 
Where  did  the  caliphs  live  ?    10.  What  of  Bagdad  ? 
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Chap.  XXIX. — Asia  contimied. 

MODERN  BISTORT  OF  PERSIA. 

1.  In  tlie  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era,  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens  was  subverted  by  the  Tartars.  Persia  was 
governed  by  them  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  after- 
wards ruled  by  monarchs  called  Sophis,  or  Shahs.  The  first 
of  these  was  named  Ismael,  a  man  of  Saracen  descent.  He 
took  possession  of  the  throne  by  violence,  and  reigned  twenty- 
three  years. 

2.  The  greatest  of  these  monarchs  was  named  Shah  Abbas. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  Abbas  fought  against  the 
Turks,  and  gained  many  splendid  victories.  He  also  de- 
prived the  Portuguese  of  the  island  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  But  the  best  of  all  the  kings  of  this  family  was  Shah 
Husseyn ;  and  he  was  also  the  last,  and  the  most  unfortunate. 
He  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1694.  Husseyn  and  his 
subjects  met  with  many  disasters;  and  he  was,  at  length, 
compelled  to  surrender  his  throne  to  a  rival. 

4.  But  before  he  took  off  the  crown  from  his  head,  Husseyn 
went  on  foot  through  the  principal  streets  of  Ispahan,  which 
was  then  the  capitaL  The  people  thronged  around  him 
with  tears  and  lamentations.  The  excellent  and  kind- 
hearted  monarch  endeavoured  to  comfoi*t  them. 

5.  He  told  them  that  the  new  king,  whose  name  was 
Mmhmoud,  would  not  love  them  better  than  he  himself  Lad, 
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but  that  he  would  know  better  how  to  govern  them,  and  how 
to  conquer  their  enemies.  So  the  good  Hussejn  took  off  his 
crown^  which  had  been  only  a  trouble  to  him,  and  bade  his 
people  farewell. 

6.  In  1730,  Kouli  Khan  took  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Persia.  He  called  himself  Nadir  Shah.  He  was  a  famous 
conqueror  and  tyrant,  and  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  after 
a  reign  of  about  seventeen  years. 

7.  The  Royal  Palace  of  Persia  is  in  the  city  of  I^eheran, 
the  capital.  But  there  is  another  beautiful  palace  at  Ispahan, 
called  the  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars.  Each  of  the  forty  pillars 
is  supported  by  four  lions  of  white  marble.  The  whole 
edifice  looks  as  if  it  were  built  of  pearl,  and  silver,  and  gold, 
and  precious  stones. 

8.  The  present  ruler  of  Persia,  Nasiru'd-din  (son  of  the 
late  king  Mohammed  Shah,  who  died  September  4,  1848), 
is  a  more  enlightened  monarch  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  has  founded  colleges  for  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  in 
December,  1863,  gave  his  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  into  his  dominions. 

9.  There  is  great  ground,  therefore,  to  hope  that  these  ad- 
juncts to  civilization  will  have  their  due  effect  on  this  beau- 
tiful but  hitlierto  neglected  country,  and  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Ohiist  will,  in  God's  own  appointed  time,  prevail 
over  that  of  the  false  prophet,  Mahomet. 

10.  The  climate  of  Persia  is  mild,  and  the  country  aboxxwi^ 
in  beautiful  snd  fragrant  trees,  sbraba,  and  flowers.    TVv'ft 
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people  are  less  warlike  than  in  former  iimes.  The  kingdom 
is  small  compared  with  the  raai  empire  of  Xerxes.  Perse- 
pblis^  the  ancient  capital,  is  now  a  heap  of  niins.  Tehef^u 
and  Ispahan,  the  two  principal  cities,  are  of  comparatively 
modem  date. 

ll.  From  what  I  have  told  jou,  you  will  not  like  the  Per- 
sian character ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  bad.  The  people  are 
very  fond  of  reading  and  telling  inaitilctive  stories.  They 
have  also  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  appear  to  be  fond  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  The  present  population  of  Persia  is  about 
fourteen  millions. 

Qdbstions. — 1.  What  of  the  empire  of  the  S&racens  in  the  year  12158? 
How  was  Persia  governed  ?  What  of  Ismael  ?  2.  Who  was  Shah  Ab- 
bas  ?  When  did  he  ascend  the  throne  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  3.  What  of 
Shah  Hosseyn  ?  4.  l>escribe  the  manner  in  which  he  surrendered  his 
crown.  6.  When  did  Eoali  Khan  come  ta  the  throne  ?  What  other  name 
had  he?  What  of  him?  7.  Where  does  the  monarch  of  Persia  re- 
side? Describe  the  palace.  8.  What  of  the  present  king  of  P^ia? 
His  disposition?  What  improvements  has  he  sanctioned?  9.  What 
effects  may  be  hoped  for  from  their  introduction  ?  10.  What  of  the 
climate  of  Persia  ?  The  soil  ?  People  ?  How  does  the  extent  of  the 
cdanCry  compare  with  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Xerxei?  What 
ofPersepoUs?  Teheran?  Ispahan?  11.  What  of  the  Persian  cha- 
racter ?    What  of  the  population  ? 
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Chap.  "XXX, — ^Asia  continued, 

KARLT  HI8T0BT  OF  CHINA. 

1.  The  territory  of  the  Chiaese  empire  is  nearly  the  same 
at  the  present  day  that  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  records. 
It  18  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  easb  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Chinese  Sea  and 
Farther  India.  On  the  west  there  are  mountains  and  sandy 
deserts,  which  divide  it  from  Thibet  and  Tartary. 

2.  This  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  has  continued  longer 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  Its  histoiy  goes  back 
four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  The  name  of  its 
fdiinder  ^as  Fohi,  wh6m  soliie  writers  suppose  to  have  been 
(he  sanie  as  Noah. 

3.  There  have  been  twenty-two  dynasties,  or  separate 
fxBoS^ei  of  emperdrs,  who  have  successively  ruled  over 
Chiiik  If  th^ir  history  were  to  be  particulaHy  reldt^,  it 
iron\l  fill  at  least  tw^ntjr-two  great  books.  Yet  few  of  the 
eiiipcfrors  did  iny  thing  that  was  worthy  of  remembrance. 

4:  Beibt^  ihe  time  of  Fohi,  the  Chinese  believe  thdt  men 
li^ed  pretty  much  like  brut^i^;  that  they  had  no  settled 
hbineii,  bui  iirandered  hp  diid  do^  in  ihe  foredts,  seeking 
f<ir  food ;  and  when  thej"  caught  any  anitxials  or  j[>irds,  that 
they  drank  ihe  blood,  and  deiroured  even  the  belt  tiiXv^ 
feathers* 
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5.  We  find  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  Chinese 
emperors  till  the  reign  of  Chaus,  who  lived  about  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
hunting,  and  used  to  gallop  into  the  midst  of  the  rice-fields 
in  pursuit  of  game.  In  this  manner  he  did  so  much  mischief, 
that  his  subjects  resolved  to  destroy  him. 

6.  There  was  a  large  river,  which  the  emperor  was  often  in 
the  habit  of  crossing.  On  the  shore  of  this  river  the  people 
placed  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  accommodation  of  Chaus.  The 
next  time  that  the  emperor  returned  from  hunting,  he  and 
his  attendants  got  on  board  the  boat,  and  set  sail  for  the 
opposite  shore. 

7.  But  the  boat  had  been  contrived  on  purpose  for  his 
destruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  it  fell  to  pieces,  and 
all  on  board  were  drowned.  Thus,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
subjects,  the  emperor  Chaus  went  down  among  the  fishes, 
and  never  again  came  a-hunting  in  the  rice-fields. 

8.  The  emperor  Ching,  who  reigned  about  two  thousand 
years  ago,  built  a  great  wall,  in  order  to  protect  his  dominions 
against  the  Tartars.  This  wall  still  remains.  It  is  forty- 
five  feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  it  extends  over 
mountains  and  valleys,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

9.  When  Ching  had  completed  the  wall,  he  thought  him- 
self so  very  great  an  emperor,  that  none  of  his  predeoesBon 
were  worth  remembering.  He  therefore  ordered  all  the  his- 
toiica}  writings  and  public  records  to  be  burnt.     He  also 
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aused  four  handred  learned  men,  who  were  accustomed  to 
leritmg  histories,  to  he  huried  aliva 

10.  If  the  emperor  Ohing  could  have  caught  poor  old  Peter 
Parley,  he  certainly  would  have  huried  him  likewise,  with 
lis  four  hundred  learned  hrethren  ;  and  so  the  world  would 
lave  lost  this  Universal  History  I 

QuEsnoKS. — 1.  What  of  the  Chinese  empire?  Boundaries?  What 
ilirides  it  from  Thibet  andTartary?  Which  way  is  China  from  Persia? 
HindoBtan  ?  Siberia  ?  The  Birman  empire  ?  2.  What  of  the  antiqaitv 
and  duration  of  the  Chinese  empire?  How  far  back  does  its  history 
extend?  Who  was  its  founder  ?  What  do  some  writers  suppose?  3. 
What  of  the  dynasties  or  families  that  have  ruled  over  China?  4.  What 
do  the  Chinese  suppose  was  the  state  of  China  before  the  time  of  Fohi  ? 
5. When  did  Chans  live?  What  of  him?  6.  Relate  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  destroyed  him.  8.  When  did  the  emperor  Ching  live  ? 
Describe  the  great  wall.  Does  it  still  remain?  9.  What  orders  did 
Ching  give  respecting  historical  books,  records,  and  learned  men  ? 


Chap.  XXXI. — ^Asia  continued. 

AHBGDOTES  OF  THE  CHINESE  EHFEEORS. 

1.  The  emperor  Yati  lived  ahout  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era.  This  emperor  was  desirous  of  reigning  till  the  world 
thoold  oome  to  an  end,  and  perhaps  longer.  He  therefore 
Bpent^his  time  in  endeavouring  to  hrew  a  liquor  that  would 
inake  him  immortaL  But,  unfortunately,  before  the  liquor 
^M  fit  to  drinks  the  emperor  died. 
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2.  Another  emperor,  instead  of  attending  to  the  afiairs  o 
the  nation,  applied  himself  wholly  to  stildj.  His  prim 
minister  took  advantage  of  his  negb'gence,  and  rai^  : 
rebellion  against  him.  When  the  emperor  heard  the  i^oat 
of  the  rebels,  he  shut  his  book,  and  put  on  his  armour.  Bal 
on  ascending  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  he  saw  that  it  was  to 
late  to  resist.  He  then  returned  to  his  library,  which  coo 
tained  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  volumes. 

3.  The  emperor  knew  that  these  books  had  been  the  mean 
of  his  losing  the  vast  empire  of  China,  by  withdriawing  hi 
attention  from  the  government.  He  therefore  set  fire  t 
them  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  whole  library  was  con 
sumed.     The  rebels  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

4.  The  emperor  Si-gu-en  began  to  reign  in  the  yeir  61! 
after  the  Christian  era.  He  dwelt  in  a  magnificent  palace 
After  the  emperor's  death,  his  son  came  to  the  palace,  anc 
was  astonished  at  its  splendour  and  beauty.  "  Such  a  red 
dence  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  corrupt  a  monarch,  an( 
render  him  proud ! "  exclaimed  he.  Accordingly  he  com 
manded  this  great  and  costly  edifice  to  be  burnt  to  ilM 
ground. 

5.  CJhwang-tsong,  who  had  been  a  brave  soldier,  was  niiuk 
emperor  about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  a  person  ol 
▼erjr  frugal  habits.  It  was  one  of  his  singularities  ibai  h 
nerer  slept  in  a  bed,  but  always  on  the  bare  ground,  with  a 
ifm  &0fened  to  his  neck.    If  he  turned  over  in  his  sleep,  fh 
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iging  of  the  bell  would  awaken  him ;  and  he  then  considered 
lame  to  get  up. 

6.  In  the  year  1209,  Genghis  Khan  invaded  China  with 
immense  army  of  Tartars.     He  and  his  descendants  con- 

lered  the  whole  empire,  and  governed  it  during  many  years. 

7.  The  emperor  Ching-tsa  ascended  the  throne  three  or 
ir  centuries  ago.  A  mine  was  discovered  during  his  reign, 
d  precious  stones  of  great  value  were  dag  out  of  it.  Some 
them  were  brought  to  the  emperor,  but  he  looked  scorn- 
lly  at  them. 

8.  "  Do  you  call  these  precious  stones  1"  cried  he.  "  What 
e  they  good  for  ?  They  can  neither  clothe  the  people,  nor 
\^fy  their  hunger."  So  saying,  he  ordered  the  mine  to  be 
jsed  up,  and  the  miners  to  be  employed  in  some  more  useful 
nd  of  labour. 

9.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Yong-tching, 
ere  was  the  most  terrible  earthquake  that  had  ever  been 
lown.  It  shook  down  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  city  of 
ddn,  and  buried  one  hundred  thousand  people.  A  still 
:eater  number  perished  in  the  surrounding  country. 

10.  The  Chinese  have  always  been  very  unwilling  to  admit 
rdgners,  and  we  have  had  many  disputes  and  even  wars 
ith  them  in  consequence ;  but  ambassadors  are  now  received 
i  the  court  of  the  eimperor,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
lunfMe  will  soon  find  out  the  advantage  to  themselves  of 
U8  change,  iu  the  increase  of  commerce  an<d  the  spread  of 
K>deni  civilization. 
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Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  emperor  Vati  ?  How  did  he  spend 
time  ?  2.  Tell  the  story  of  a  very  learned  emperor,  4.  When  did 
gu-en  begin  to  reign?    Where  did  he  dwell?    What  did  his  son  < 

5.  What  of  Chwang-tsong?    What  curious  fact  is  related  of  hi 

6.  When  did  Genghis  Khan  invade  China  ?    What  of  him  and 
descendants  ?     7.  What  of  the  emperor  Ching-tsa  ?    Relate  the  st 

,  of  the  mine.    What  happened  in  the  reign  of  Yong-tching?     10.  W 
^  changes  have  taken  place  in  China  with  regard  eo  the  admissioi) 
foreigners  ?    What  effect  will  this  change  probably  have  ? 


Chap.  XXXII. — Asia  continued, 

CITIES  OF  CHINJL.      MANNEB8  OF  THE  CHi:7ESE. 

1.  I  MUST  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  cities  f 
people  of  China  as  they  are  at  this  day.  Nankin  i 
formerly  the  capital  of  China.  Pekin,  which  contains  t 
millions  of  inhabitants,  is  now  the  capital.  The  empen 
palace  stands  in  a  part  of  Pekin  called  the  Tartar  city. 

2.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  nea 
one  hundred  feet  high,  so  that  thej  hide  the  whole  d 
They  are  so  thick  that  sentinels  on  horseback  ride  round 
city  on  the  top  of  the  walls.     There  are  nine  gates,  wh 
have  marble  arches,  and  are  prodigiously  high. 

3.  The  people  of  China  have  an  oHve  complexion,  w 
black  hair  and  small  black  eyes.  The  chief  part  of  th 
dress  is  a  long  loose  robe,  which  is  fastened  round  the  bo 
with  A  silken  girdle.     In  this  girdle  they  carry  a  knife  a 

two  sticks  for  eating,  instead  oi  a  Vmfe  wad  fork. 
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The  Chinese  are  great  fibbers,  and  are  very  much  ad- 
1  to  cheating.  There  are  some  horrible  customs  among 
For  instance,  if  parents  have  a  greater  number  of 
ren  than  they  can  conveniently  support,  tbey  are  per- 
d  to  throw  them  into  a  river ! 

The  people  are  not  nice  about  what  they  eat.  Dead 
f-dogs  are  publicly  sold  in  the  streets  for  food.  Rats 
Qice  are  frequently  eaten.  There  is  a  sort  of  bird's  nest, 
;ht  from  some  of  the  Indian  islands,  which  is  made  into 
jT,  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
The  Chinese  ladies  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
feet.  A  grown  woman  in  China  is  able  to  wear  smaller 
than  a  young  child  in  Europe.  But  their  feet  are  kept 
ly  for  show,  and  are  almost  good  for  nothing  to  walk 

Religion  among  the  Chinese  is  in  a  very  sad  condition, 
people  are  given  up  to  idolatry.  Almost  all  religions 
olerated,  although  but  little  reverence  is  paid  to  any. 
e  are  more  temples  than  can  be  easily  numbered. 
When  a  Chinese  wishes  to  be  married,  he  buys  a  wife 
r  parents,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  see  her  till  she  is 
home.  The  young  lady  is  brought  to  her  husband's  door 
palankeen.  He  puts  aside  the  curtains  of  the  palankeen^ 
peeps  in  at  his  new  wife.  If  he  does  not  like  her  looks, 
mds  her  back  again. 

In  China  there  are  some  very  singular  'p\\iii%\\m«tv\A. 
etimes  a  wooden  Jmme,  weigbiug  two  huudrod  ^ovui<BA« 
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is  put  round  a  man's  neck.  He  is  compelled  to  carry  it 
about  with  bim  wherever  he  goes ;  and,  so  long  as  he  wear^ 
it,  he  can  neither  feed  himself  nor  lie  down. 

10.  One  of  the  most  cnrious  customs  of  China  is  that  of 
excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  country.  Till  lately,  only  a 
few  European  and  American  merchants  were  permitted  to 
reside  at  Canton,  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  wives  at 
Macao.  No  other  strangers  were  permitted  in  the  kingdonu 
But  there  are  now  five  ports  at  which  foreigners  are  allowed 
to  carry  on  their  commerce.  The  people  think  that  their 
manners  and  customs  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  tbey 
do  not  wish  foreigners  to  come  and  introduce  new  notions. 
They  are  the  oldest  nation  that  exists,  and  they  appear  to 
wish  nothing  more  than  to  continue  as  they  have  been. 

11.  China  has  a  great  many  large  cities,  and  these  are 
filled  with  countless  numbers  of  inhabitants.  They  hf^vt 
many  ingenious  arts  and  manufactures ;  they  till  the  earth 
with  great  skill,  and  their  gardens  are  managed  with  spidci^ 
care. 

12.  Tea  is  brought  to  us  from  this  country,  with  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles.  The  name  of  the  present  emperor 
is  Ki-tsiang  :  he  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  fathw, 
Hien-fung,  Aug.  22, 1861.  The  population  of  China  is  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 

Questions  —1 .  What  city  was  formerly  the  capital  of  China  ?    Whit 

isaow7  How  many  inhabitants  does  Fekin  contain  ?   Where  is  the  em* 

peror'M palace?  2.  What  of  the  walls  o(  Pekin  ?   The  gates?    3.  Whit 
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wives  of  merchants  reside?  Why  do  Dot  the  Chinese  wish 
era  to  come  among  them?  Which  <is  the  oldest  empire  in  the 
11.  What  of  the  cities  of  China?  Manufactnres  ?  Do  the 
understand  agricnltnre  ?  13.  Where  do  we  get  our  tea  ?  What 
>opaIation  of  China?  ^ 


Chap,  XXXIII. — Asia  continued. 

ORIGIN  OF  THB  AIIABS.      BISB  OF  MAHOMET. 

The  Arabs  are  descended  from  Isbmael,  a  son  of  Abra* 
It  "wafi  foretold  of  bim,  tbat  ''bis  band  should  be 
3t  every  man,  and  eveiy  man's  band  against  bim."  In 
es  tbis  propbecy  bas  been  fulfilled  among  bis  posterity; 
ey  appear  to  have  been  enemies  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
aankind  enemies  to  them. 
Arabia  consists  of  several  Beparate  states  or  nations. 
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imperfectly  known.  The  first  event  that  is  worth  recording 
is  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  This  took  place  at  Mecca,  a  city 
on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  year  570  of  the 
Christian  era. 

4.  Till  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mahomet  was  a  camel- 
driver  in  the  desert.  He  afterwards  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  solituda  His  dwelling  was  a  lonesome  cave,  where  he 
pretended  to  be  employed  in  prayer  and  meditation.  When 
he  was  forty  years  old,  he  set  up  for  a  prophet. 

5.  He  publicly  proclaimed  that  God  had  sent  him  to  con- 
vert the  world  to  a  new  religion.  The  people  of  Mecca  would 
not,  at  first,  believe  Mahomet.  He  was  bom  among  them, 
and  they  knew  that  he  had  been  a  camel-driver,  and  was  no 
holier  than  themselves.  Beside,  he  pretended  that  he  had 
ridden  up  to  heaven  on  an  ass,  in  company  with  the  angel 
Gabriel  j  and  many  of  his  stories  were  as  ridiculous  as  this. 

6.  So  the  men  of  Mecca  threatened  to  slay  Mahomet,  and 
he  was  therefore  forced  to  flee  to  Medina,  another  city  of 
.\j:ubia.  This  flight  was  called  by  the  Arabs,  the  Hegira. 
At  Medina,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  he  made  a 
great  number  of  converts.  He  told  his  dbciples  that  thef 
must  compel  others  to  adopt  his  religion  by  force,  if  they 
refused  to  do  so  by  fair  means, 

7.  This  conduct  brought  on  a  ^ar  between  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet  and  all  the  other  Arabians.     Mahomet  won  many 

mtaneB^  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  oountiyi 
ModofSfna  beaidea 
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8.  Mabomet  was  now  not  only  a  pretended  prophet,  but  a 
eal  king.  He  was  a  very  terrible  man,  even  to  his  own 
ollowers ;  for,  whenever  he  was  angrj,  a  vein  between  his 
yebrows  used  to  swell,  and  turn  black.  This  gave  him  a 
;rim  and  frightful  aspect. 

6.  His  power  continued  to  increase ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
i  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  buried  at  Medina.  It  is 
aid  that  his  cofBxL  may  be  seen  there  in  a  mosque  to  this  day, 
ind  some  have  absurdly  believed  that  it  is  suspended  in  the 
ur  by  a  loadstone.  Many  pilgrims  go  every  year  to  visit  the 
place. 

10.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  diffused  over  nearly  all 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  still  belieyed  by  many  millions  of 
people.  Its  precepts  are  contained  in  a  book  called  the 
Koran.  Mahomet  affirmed  that  the  angel  Gabriel  brought 
him  from  heaven  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  book. 

11.  But  after  his  death  his  followers  became  divided  as  to 
who  was  his  proper  successor ;  one  party,  which  now  live  in 
Turkey,  belieye  that  the  Oaliph  Omar  is  the  right  one,  and 
they  are  called  Sunees.  The  other  branch,  or  those  which 
live  in 'Persia^  belieye  that  the  Caliph  Ali  is  the  right  sue- 
ottsor,  and  they  pay  reyerence  to  his  tomb  at  Meshed  Ali, 
iiear  to  the  riyer  Euphrates.  They  are  called  Sheeahs,  and 
^  of  these  sects  hate  each  other  yery  much. 

QoisTioxs. — 1.  Prom  whom  are  the  Arabs  descended  ?    What  was 
Nphened  of  If hmael  ?    Has  the  prophecy  been  fulfiWed^    ^.  O^ 
^^ocMArabis  conaiMtf  How  is  it  bounded?    3.  How  Vi&n^  \2U.e 
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Arabs  always  lived  ?  What  of  their  early  history  ?  When  and  where 
was  Mahomet  bom  ?  4.  Of  what  profession  was  Mahomet  P  How  did 
he  live  before  he  was  forty  years  old  ?  5.  What  did  he  then  do  ? 
What  of  the  people  of  Mecca?  What  did  Mahomet  pretend?  6. 
Why  did  Mahomet  flee  to  Medina  ?  What  was  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
called  by  the  Arabs  ?  What  means  did  he  take  to  make  converts  in 
Medina  ?  7.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  conduct  ?  What  victories 
did  Mahomet  win?  8.  Describe  Mahomet?  9.  When  did  he  die? 
Where  was  he  buried  ?  What  is  said  of  his  coffin  ?  10.  Where  is  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  followed?  What  is  the  Koran?  What  did 
Mahomet  affirm?  Where  is  Mecca?  Medina?  11.  Who  were 
Mahomet's  successors  ?  What  are  the  followers  of  Omar  called  ? 
What  are  the  believers  in  Ali  called,  and  where  was  he  buried  ? 


Chap.  XXXIV. — Asia  corUinued. 

8EQUBL  OF  THB   HI8TOST   OF  THB   8ASi.CEN8. 

1.  Those  of  the  Arabians  who  followed  Mahomet  were 
called  Saraoena  After  their  leader's  death,  they  conquered 
the  whole,  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  many  other  coontriea 
The  capital  of  their  empire  was  the  city  of  Bagdad,  on  the 
river  Tigris,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

2.  One  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  which  I  have  m€D* 
tioned  before,  was  Ali,  his  son-in-law.  He  was  opposed  \ff 
Ayesha^  Mahomet's  widow.  This  woman  was  suspeoied  of 
having  murdered  her  husband. 

3.  She  raised  an  army,  and  led  them  to  battle  against  AU- 
Daring  the  conflict,  Ayesha  sat  in  a  sort  of  cage  or  litter,  on 

^e  ba/ck  of  a  cameL     The  camcY»  T^if«&  held  Igr  om  ^ 
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ler  soldiers ;  and  it  is  said  that  seventy  soldiers  were  killed, 
ne  after  another,  while  holding  the  rein.  Finally  Ali  was 
ictorioos,  and  oon£nned  his  swaj  over  all  the  disciples  of 
lahomet^  and  over  the  countries  which  they  had  won. 

4.  The  Saracen  empire  was  thus  established.  The  kings 
rere*  called  caliphs.  They  reigned  at  Bagdad  for  the  space 
f  six  hundred  and  twenty  years.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
ioished  of  them  was  Mahmud  of  Gazni.  He  was  a  great 
onqueror,  and  added  a  part  of  India  to  his  dominions. 

5.  A  poor  man  once  complained  to  Mahmud  of  Gazni  that 
.  soldier  had  turned  him  and  his  £Eimily  out  of  doors,  and  had 
:ept  possession  of  his  house  all  night.  When  the  caliph, 
^hmud  of  Gazni,  heard  this,  he  suspected  that  the  soldier 
^as  his  own  son.  '^  If  he  ill  treaty  you  again,  let  me  know," 
uddhe. 

6.  Accordingly,  a  few  nights  afterwards,  the  poor  man  told 
(be  caliph  that  the  same  soldier  had  turned  him  out  of  his 
boose  again.  The  caliph  took  his  cimeter,  and  went  to  the 
boose ;  but  before  entering,  he  caused  all  the  lights  to  be 
extinguished,  so  that  his  heart  might  not  be  softened  by  the 
sight  of  the  offender. 

7.  When  all  was  darkness^  he  enter^  the  house,  and  struck 
^  loldier  dead  with  his  eimetei:  ^Now  bring  a  light,*' 
1^  the  caliph.  His  attendants  did  so.  Mahmud  of  Gazni 
beld  a  torch  over  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  soldier,  but  found  - 
^t  his  sospicions  were  not  correct.  He  had  not  kUl^d  loiE 
*wn  son ! 
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8.  The  last  of  the  caliphs  was  named  Mostasem.  He  was 
so  proud  and  vain-glorious  that  he  considered  his  subjects 
unworthy  to  behold  his  face.  He  therefore  never  appeared 
in  public  without  wearing  a  veil  of  golden  tissue.  Whenever 
he  rode  through  the  streets,  thousands  would  flock  to  ^et  a 
glimpse  of  his  golden  veil. 

9.  But  at  length  Hulaku,  chief  of  the  Tartars,  took  the  city 
of  Bagdad.  He  stripped  off  the  golden  veil  of  the  calipb 
Mostasem,  and  put  him  alive  into  a  leathern  bag.  The  bag, 
with  the  poor  caliph  in  it,  was  dragged  by  horses  through 
the  same  streets  where  he  had  formerly  ridden  in  triumph. 

10.  Thus  perished  the  caliph  Mostasem,  being  bruised  to 
death  on  the  pavements.  With  him  ended  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens,  in  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era. 

11.  But  the  termination  of  this  empire  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  This  continued  to  flourish,  and 
finally  extiended  over  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Apia  and 
Africa. 

QuBSTioNS.— 1.  Who  were  the  Saracens  ?  VThat  of  them  ?  Wli«t 
city  was  the  capital  of  their  empire?  2.  Who  was  AH?  Who 
opposed  him  ?  Who  was  Ayesha  ?  3.  Describe  the  conflict  between 
Ali  and  Ayesha.  Who  was  yictorions  ?  4.  Who  were  the  caliphi? 
Where  did  they  reign  ?  What  of  Mahmnd  of  Gazni  ?  5.  Relate  tbe 
stoiy  of  the  poor  mah  and  Mahmad  of  Gazni.  8.  Who  was  Moi* 
tasem  ?  What  can  you  say  of  him  ?  9.  How  did  he  die  f  10.  When 
did  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  end?  11.  What  of  the  religion  of 
JfaAometF 
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Chap.  XXXY. — Asia  continued. 

ABOUT  8TBIA,  FHCENICIA,   XKD  ASIA  MINOR. 

1.  I  WILL  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  Syria,  which 
8  north  of  Palestine.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asia 
inor,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Euphrates  and  Arabia,  on  the 
ath  by  Palestine  and  a  part  of  Arabia,  and  west  by  the 
editerranean  Sea. 

2.  Syria  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  people 
sre  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars  with  the  Jews,  from 
e  time  of  David  nearly  to  the  time  of  Christ,  when  it 
icame  a  Boman  Province. 

3.  At  this  period  its  capital  was  Antioch,  which  was  one 
'  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  world.  This  vas  the  native 
ace  of  St.  Luke,  and  here  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  lived 
r  some  time.  Here,  too,  the  followers  of  Christ  were  first 
Jled  Christians. 

4.  Damascus,  another  city  of  Syria,  one  hundred  and 
drty-six  miles  northward  of  Jerusalem,  appears  to  have 
»n  known  ever  since  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  is  frequently 
entioned  in  the  Bible,  and  here  St.  Paul  was  miraculously 
>nverted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

5.  This  city  was  famous  in  later  times  for  making  the  best 
Fords,  sabres,  and  other  cutlery;  but  the  art  which  the 
x>ple  once  possessed  is  now  lost.  The  inhabitants  ot  V\i\s^ 
ty  were  also  ceJebmied  for iDann£sLctunjig  beautituV  sSkss  V« 
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which  the  name  of  damask  was  giveu,  from  the  place  where 
they  were  made. 

6.  Another  place  in  Syria  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was 
Tadmor,  sometimes  called  "Tadmore  in  the  desert;"  this 
was  built  by  Solomon  for  the  convenience  of  his  traders ;  it 
was  ten  miles  in  extent,  bat  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  splendid 
remains  of  this  place,  consisting  of  columns  and  other  things 
beautifully  sculptured  in  stone,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
a  rich  and  powerful  city.  In  modern  times  it  is  called 
Palmyra. 

7.  At  the  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  of 
Damascus  are  the  remains  of  Balbec,  a  very  splendid  city  b 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  then  called  Heliopolis,  or  the 
City  of  the  Sun.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  contains  scarcely 
more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

8.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Phoenice,  or  Phcenids, 
which  lay  along  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  it 
contained  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  other 
celebrated  places.  In  very  early  times,  the  Phoeniciaiis  were 
famous  for  taking  the  lead  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  other 
arts.  They  were  then  an  independent  nation,  but  in  af^ 
times  their  conntiy  became  a  province  of  Syria. 

9.  Syria  is  at  the  present  day  governed  by  the  Torkii 
and  like  every  other  country  under  their  sway,  is  stamped 
with  an  aspect  of  desolation  and  decay.     The  term  Syria  ft 

now  applied,  Dot  only  to  what  anciently  bore  that  iiam«^  ^ 
to  PuJvatme  also. 
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).  Asia  Minor,  or  Natolia,  as  it  is  no n^  called,  lies  at  the 
h-eastem  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  it  is  a  kind 
atninsiila,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  or  Black 
;  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean  Sea ;  and  on  the  east  by 
a^  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia. 

L.  It  is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  east  to 
i,  and  four  hundred  in  breadth.  It  is  at  present  under 
government  of  Turkey,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
)yers  in  Mahomet.  The  chief  city  now  is  Smyrna,  to 
3h  many  vessels  go  from  this  country,  and  bring  back 
dates,  and  other  things. 

2.  Asia  Minor  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  very  early 
is.  Several  kingdoms  have  arisen  and  flourished  here  at 
irent  periods,  but  it  has  never  been  the  seat  of  any  great 
lire.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  existed  as 
J  as  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Ardys,  who 
ned  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  before  Christ, 
Bars  to  have  been  one  of  its  earliest  kings. 
5.  Hie  last  king  of  Lydia  was  Croesus,  who  was  so  famous 
his  great  riches  that  to  this  day  we  say,  "As  rich  as 
sua"  But,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  he  was  conquered  by 
us,  king  of  Persia,  548  B.c. 

4.  From  this  period,  Lydia,  with  a  great  part  of  Asia 
lor,  continued  subject  to  the  Persian  empire  till  the  time 
Alexander,  about  330  B.C.,  when  it  was   conquered  by 
t  &1II0O8  leader. 
i5.  Three  hundred  jrears  before  Oirist,  Pontus,  N?\iV^\i«A 
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once  been  a  part  of  Ljdia,  became  an  independent  conntiy. 
It  continaed  to  flourish  for  many  years,  and  MitbridateB 
YIL  sncoessfullj  maintained  a  war  with  the  Komans  for  a 
long  time. 

1 6.  By  his  skill  and  courage  he  baffled  the  best  generals 
of  the  empire.  But  at  length,  in  the  year  64  B.C.,  he  was 
conquered,  and  his  kingdom,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  l^^or, 
was  subjected  to  the  Roman  dominion. 

17.  Notwithstanding  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  the  country 
became  flUed  with  people,  and  superb  cities  rose  up  in  various 
parts  of  it.  Ephesus,  situated  in  Lydia,  was  a  splendid  place, 
and  it  had  a  temple  so  magnificent  that  it  was  called  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

18.  This  temple  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
building;  but  a  man  named  Erostratus,  wishing  to  make 
himself  remembered,  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

19.  There  were  also  many  other  fine  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
several  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
Among  these  was  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  Piaul ;  also  Per 
gamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  which 
are  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Bevelation.  i 

20.  Through  the  labours  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  Sibi^  5 
Timothy,  Luke,  and  perhaps  others,  Christianity  was  etrlf  I 
planted  in  nearly  all  the  divisions  of  Asia  Minor.  I 

QuMBTtonB. — 1.  Where  was  Syria  situated  ?    HowwasitbouMf     J 
IL  WbMt  of  the  people  of  Syria?    d.  Ca^itAl  of  Syria  ?    What  grest    j 
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mts  took  place  at  Antioch?  4.  What  of  Damascus  ?  What  took 
ce  there?  5.  What  was  Damascus  celehrated  for  in  ancient  times? 
What  ofTadmor?  7.  What  of  the  rains  ofBalbec?  8.  What  of 
oenicia?  What  did  it  contain?  What  of  the  Phoenicians?  9. 
lat  of  Syria?  To  what  is  this  name  now  applied?  10.  Situation 
1  boundaries  of  Asia  Minor?  11.  Its  extent?  Government?  In- 
)itant8  ?  What  of  Smyrna  ?  12.  What  of  Asia  Minor  ?  What  of 
dia?  Ardys?  13.  What  can  you  tell  of  Croesus?  WhatofLydia? 
whom  was  it  conquered  ?  15.  What  of  Pontus  ?  Mithridates  VII.  ? 
By  whom  was  Mithridates  conquered  ?  17.  What  of  Ephesus  ?  18. 
mple  of  Diana  ?  How  was  it  destroyed  ?  19.  What  other  cities  were 
re  in  Asia  Minor?    20.  Who  planted  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor? 


Chap.  XXXYI. — Asia  continued. 

A  BRIEF  VIEW  OF  SRYERAL  NATIONS. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  related  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
antries  of  Asia.  But  there  are  several  other  territories, 
d  some  of  them  very  extensive,  of  which  I  can  say  only  a 
w  words  in  this  little  book. 

2.  In  ancient  times  the  Scythians  inhabited  the  northern 
Jts  of  Asia.  They  were  a  warlike  and  savage  people,  and 
jry  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Many  of  the  Asiatic 
(d  European  kings  endeavoured  to  subdue  them,  but  were 
merally  defeated. 

3.  At  different  times,  vast  numbers  of  the  Scythians  used 
»  overrun  the  more  civilized  countries  that  lay  south  of 
lem.    A  tribe  of  Sq^hJaas  founded  the  powerfu\  empTO  ^ 
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Partliia,  which  afterwards  extended  its  sway  OTer  Persia  and 
other  countries.  This  empire  began  in  the  year  260  B.C.  and 
continued  five  hundred  years. 

4.  In  more  modern  times,  the  regions  inhabited  by  the 
Scythians  have  been  called  Tartary.  The  people  are  not 
much  more  civilized  than  they  formerly  were.  More  than 
one  celebrated  conqueror  has  arisen  among  the  Tartars. 

5.  India,  which  we  call  the  East  Indies,  was  very  little 
known  to  the  people  who  lived  westward  of  it  in  ancient  times.  | 
Semiramis  invaded  it,  and  likewise  Alexander  the  Great,  and  i 
several  other  conquerors.  The  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  ^ 
are  an  interesting  people,  but  addicted  to  idolati-y.  ^ 

6.  India  consists  of  Hindostan,  and  of  an  extensive  region     ■ 
to  the  eastward  of  it.     Within  the  last  hundred  years,  the    fm 

'  English  have  gained  great  power  in  this  part  of  the  world 
They  made  war  against  the  native  rulers,  and  reduced  them 
to  subjection. 

7.  The  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  are  a  people  who  had  their 
origin  in  Asia.  But  as  they  have  been  settled  in  E«rqM 
during  several  centuries,  it  will  be  more  proper  and  oon- 
venient  to  speak  of  them  in  the  history  of  that  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

8.  Japan  is  an  extensive  empire,  containing  iwenty-iii 
millions  of  inhabitants.  These  live  to  the  east  of  Ohiitft 
upon  several  islands,  of  which  Niphon  is  the  largest.    The 

people  Jive  crowded  together  in  large  cities,  and  resemble  tb^ 
ObineBe  in  their  religion,  mannei^  vnd  csQ.«tom8. 
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?.  It  is  ancertain  whether  the  ancient  nations  knew  any 
ng  of  this  empire,  and  its  early  history  is  quite  unknown. 
has  probably  remained  with  little  change  for  thousands 
years.  Its  existence  was  first  ascertained  by  the  Euro- 
bDS  about  the  year  1400 ;  but,  as  strangers  have  only  re- 
itlj  heeti  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country,  our  knowledge 
it  is  only  limited.  The  people  are  idolaters. 
10.  There  are  several  other  kingdoms  of  Asia,  of  which 
)  history  is  little  known,  or  quite  uninteresting.  Among 
»e  are  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Birman  empire,  Cabul, 
loochistan,  and  some  others.  Besides  these,  the  northern 
rtions  of  Asia  are  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  Tartars, 
lO  appear  to  have  wandered  over  these  regions  for  ages, 
ving  no  story  behind  them.  The  emperor  of  Bussia  rules 
3r  Uiese  vast  dominions. 

Questions. — 2.  What  of  the  Scythians  ?  Where  did  they  live  ? 
What  of  Farthia  ?  4.  What  is  the  name  given  to  the  cuuntries 
merly  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  Parthians,  &c.  ?  Do  the  Tartars 
aain  nearly  the  iame  as  the  ancient  Scythians,  Parthians,  &c.  ? 
What  of  India  or  Hindostan  ?  How  is  it  bounded  ?  Which  way  is 
from  China?  From  Persia?  From  Palestine?  What  of  the 
iglish  in  Hindostan  ?  7.  What  of  the  Turks  or  Ottomans  ?  8.  What 
Japan  ?  Direction  of  the  Japanese  isles  from  Hindostan  ?  Persia  ? 
lettfne?  10.  What  other  nations  of  Asia  are  there,  of  which  the 
itoiy  is  little  known?    What  of  the  northern  portions  of  Asia  ? 
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Chap.  XXXYII. — Asia  continiiecL 

BEVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ASIA. 

1.  Let  us  dow  go  back  and  review  the  history  of  Asia.  In 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  most  wonderful  events  in  the 
history  of  mankind  have  happened.  Here,  Adam  and  Eve 
were  created ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  all  the 
people  dwelt  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

2.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  Ark  of  Noah  rested ;  and  here 
again  the  people  began  to  build  cities,  and  establish  nationa 
Here  the  first  great  empire  arose.  Here  the  Jewish  nation 
had  its  origin ;  and  nearly  all  the  events  related  in  the  Old 
Testament  took  place  here. 

3.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  religion  which  teaches  us  that 
there  is  one  only  living  and  true  God  had  its  origin ;  and 
here  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  establish  his  religion,  and  seal 
the  truth  of  revelation  with  his  blood. 

4.  It  was  in  Asia  that  Mahomet  commenced  and  esta- 
blished his  religion,  which  is  now  believed  by  more  thaa 
half  the  human  race.  Several  other  religions  had  their  origia 
in  Asia. 

5.  In  Asia  some  of  the  greatest  empires  have  existed,  of 
which  history  gives  us  any  account.  The  Assyrian  empin^ 
as  I  have  before  said,  is  the  first  on  record.  This  WM 
followed  by  the  Persian  empire,  which  seemed  to  swallow  up 
M   the  surrounding  nations.     China,    the  most  popalom 

empire  on  the  globe,  has  endoxed  longer  than  any  otiier. 
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5.  The  Saracens^  wLo  extended  their  dominion  over  many 
mtries,  had  their  origin  in  Asia.  The  Turks,  who  have 
^ed  over  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  a 
:t  of  Europe,  and  a  part  of  Africa,  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
ITS,  bad  their  origin  in  Asia, 

r.  There  is  one  portion  of  Asia  which  is,  perhaps,  more  full 
historical  interest  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
is  that  which  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
-menia  on  the  north,  Persia  on  the  east,  and  Arabia  on  the 
ith.  Here  is  the  spot  on  which  the  first  inhabitants  dwelt ; 
re  was  the  place  where  the  first  nations  were  formed ;  here 
e  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  took  place ;  here  the  pro- 
ets  dwelt ;  here  Jesus  Christ  lived,  preached,  and  died. 

8.  But  although  Asia  was  peopled  before  any  other  part 
the  world,  and  though  the  inhabitants  have  been  favoured 

miracles  and  the  presence  of  a  divine  teacher,  they  are 
r  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  know- 
Ige  of  religion^  and  the  various  arts  which  make  life  com- 
*table  and  happy. 

9.  In  all  parts  of  Asia,  there  are  many  people  who  are  full 
superstition,  and  there  are  very  few  who  worship  God  in 
leeacity  and  truth.  Jesus  Christ  is  hardly  known  among 
A  four  hundred  millions  of  people  in  Asia ;  and  though 
me  of  the  rich  men,  kings,  and  princes,  live  in  gorgeous 
ikoes  and  are  decked  with  gold  and  jewels,  y^t  the  mass  of 
wple  live  as  they  have  done  for  ages,  ignorant,  poor,  and 
^graded. 
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10.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Ama 
is,  that  while  the  coantry  has  seen  many  revolutions  and 
changes,  the  condition  of  the  people  remains  nearly  the  sama 
In  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Americai  there  is 
a  constant  improvement :  every  year  brings  some  new  arti 
iuvention,  or  institution  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

11.  But  in  Asia  it  is  not  so.  Whoever  is  king,  th«  people 
are  but  slaves.  Education  makes  no  progress,  liberty  is  no- 
known,  truth  is  little  valued,  virtue  is  not  prized,  and  that 
thing  which  we  call  comfort,  and  which  makes  our  homes  so 
dear  to  us,  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  vast  country,  so  &voiired 
by  Providence,  and  so  richly  endowed  by  nature. 

12.  It  would  seem  that  the  real  difficulty  in  Asia  is,  thai) 
while  they  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ooepel,  thej 
have  many  false  religions.  Mahometanism  prevails  over  ft 
great  part  of  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  country,  the  people  of  which  believe  in  this  fiike 
religion,  has  ever  been  happy  or  well  governed. 

13.  The  Hindoos  believe  in  Brahmanism,  which  teadMB 
them  that  there  is  one  principal  deity,  called  Brahma,  and 
seveini  other  inferior  deities,  called  Yishnu,  Siva,  ^  Th^ 
make  strange  images  of  these  and  worship  them.  The  prieiii 
are  called  Brahmins,  and  instruct  the  people  in  many  idle 
oeremonies  and  cruel  superstitions. 

li.  Beddes  these  religions,  there  is  the  worship  of  tbe 
.GfB^d  Lamsy  to  whom  a  Temple  is  erected  in  Tartary.    Ibe 
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beliere  m  Boodh,  and  oiker  aatkms  believe  in  othex 

?hti8^  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  is  involved  in  darknesa 
e'  chtaracter  of  God  and  tbe  destiirf  of  matn ;  and  tlius 
that  the  cdnduot  of  mankind  i«  suek  at  might  be 
i  where  ignoilnce  and  error  prevaiL 

IONS. — 1,  3,  3,  4.  What  remarkable  eyents  have  occurred  in 
I.  Which  is  the  first  empire  recorded  in  history?  What  of 
an  empire  ?  What  of  China  ?  6.  What  of  the  Saracens  ? 
the  Turks  ?  7.  What  portion  of  Asia;  is  the  most  interesting 
^obe?  Why- If' this-  portion  of  country  thus  interesting? 
las  Asia  been  particularly  favoured  ?  In  what  respects  are 
bitants  of  Asia  behind  those  of  Europe  and  America? 
is  the  state  of  the  people  in  Asia  ?  10.  What  is*  remarkable 
[story  of  Asia  ?  What  is  said  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  ? 
does  Asia  differ  from  Europe  and  America?  18;  What  is 
ition  of  Asia  ?  What  of  Mahometanism?  Whan  is  a  remark- 
13.  In  what  religion  do  the  Hindoos  believe  ?  What  does 
lism  teach?  What  of  the  Brahmins f  14.  Where  is  the 
f  the  Grand  Lama?  In  what  deity  do  the  Chinese  believe? 
other  nations  ?  15.  In  what  error  is  nearly  the  whole  of 
slved?  What  do  we  see  as  reapects  the  conduct  of  mankind ! 

ht  he  weX  for  the  teacher  n&¥^  ta'reqmre  ihtpupU  to  go  over  th 
^Atia  a  second  ttaMf  or  at  leaet  to  go  back  and  see  that  he  ir  able 
the  moit  material  ^uestiona  qf  the  preceding  chapters^ 
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Chap.  XXXYIIL— Asia  continued. 

OHBONOLOOT  OV  ASIA. 

1.  Chronoloqy  is  a  reoord  of  the  dates  when  hist 
events  happened.     "By  studying  chronology,  you  thei 
loam  the  time  at  which  the  creation  took  place,  when  j 
ham  went  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan,  when  Christ  was 
and  other  things. 

2.  Now,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  progr 
histoiy,  it  is  veiy  important  to  place  before  us  a  tal 
chronology ;  and  if  we  wish  to  remember  history  for  a 
time,  it  is  well  to  fix  this  table  in  the  memory. 

3.  I  will  now  give  you  a  brief  view  of  the  chronolc 
Asia.     By  this  you  will  notice  some  curious  things, 
will  see  that  Solomon  and  Chans  of  China  lived  at  the 
time :  that  Solomon  began  the  temple  exactly  three  thoi 
years  after  the  creation,  &c. 

Creation  of  the  world 

Deluge 

Confusion  of  tongues    •    ' 

Ashurfounds  the  empire  of  Assyria 

Ninyas,  King  of  Assyria,  began  to  reign       .        •        »        . 

Abraham  bom •        . 

Abraham  sets  out  from  Chaldea  to  go  to  Canaan . 

Jacob  removes  with  his  family  to  Egypt       .... 

Death  of  Jacob    ••••••..'. 

JDmUhofJo§ep\i 

MattB  bom  .      , 

-^^^CPSitnivort&elffmelitesfroiaEgTV^        •       .       «      « 
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ofMoses 1447 

of  Joshua «  1426 

roclaimed  king  of  Israel       ••••••  1100 

>aYidbom 1085 

:>D  began  to  reign 1015 

B  of  Solomon  built 1004 

emperor  of  China,  began  to  reign       .        .        •        .  1000 

of  Sardanapalus 820 

the  prophet  sent  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites        •        .  806 

18,  first  king  of  Ljdia,  in  Asia  Minor  .        .        .        •  797 
Eineser  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carried  the 

ief  inhabitants  into  captivity 721 

tes  made  king  of  Persia 630 

arried  captive  into  Babylon         •        .        •        •        .  606 

conquepred  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia     ....  548 

in  empire  overthrown 538 

itum  from  Babylon      .......  536 

I  empire  established  by  Cyrus  the  Great      .        •        .  536 

of  Cyrus 529 

ses  succeeds  his  father  Cyrus 529 

began  to  reigo 522 

1  defeats  Leonidas  at  Thermopylse       ....  480 

of  Xerxes     .        . 465 

tder  invades  Persia 830 

»m  of  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus  .        .        ,        •  812 

becomes  independent  under  Mithridates  IL       .        •  800 

'.  of  Parthia  founded 250 

res  made  king  of  Persia 280 

KiaccabsBus  drives  the  Syrians  out  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  166 

emperor  of  China 67 

,  with  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  conquered  by  the  Bomans    64 
nd  Canaan  conquered  by  the  Bomans        ...  ^\ 

king  of  the  Jew* ^1 

mperor  of  Cbiam  '        •        •  %^ 
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39 

6J 

7C 

&7C 

629 


Jesas  Christ  was  born  4004  years  after  the  crcatioB ;  this  period  I 
called  the  Christian  era.  It  is  the  eostom  in  all  Christian  coimttiett^ 
date  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  b.o.  means  before  Christ ;  jLOb  mean: 
after  Christ;  a.d.  stands  for  Anno  Domini,  that  i%  in  the  jear  of  ow 
Lord.  Thus  we  say  a.d.  1864,  by  which  we  mean  in  the  year  of  vm 
Lord,  or  fi-om  the  birth  of  Christ,  1864  years. 

Jesns  Christ  bo,m  •        .        • 

Christ  crucified,    •        •        •        • 
Paxil  arrives  at  Itome   . 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Xitvs. 
Birth  of  Mahomet         .        •        • 
Mahomet  obliged  to  fly  from  his  enemies 

This  is  called  the  Hegira,  and  is  the  era  from  whieh  th«  Taxks.  date^ 
as  we  do  from  the  birth  of  Christ 

Death  of  Mahomet 639 

Saracen  empire  established 638 

Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs,  founded       .        *        .        .         679 
Chosroes  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  began  to  veigiii        .        .  660 

Si-gu-en,  emperor  of  China,  began  to  reign  .        .        .        .  617 

Chwang-tsong  ascended  the  throne  of  China  •  .  .  103 
Genghis  E^an  invaded  China  .  .  ,  •  .  .  12C 
Saracen  empire  overturned  by  the  Tniks      .        .        .        •        LS; 

Japan  discovered  by  Europeans  14 

Shah  Abbas  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia   .        .        .        .        15 
Shah  Husseyn  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia        .        .        .        If 
Kottli  Khan  made  king  of  Persia  .        .        .        *        .        .        I 
Tong-tching  came  to  the  throne  of  China     ....        1 
Taou-kwang  ascended  the  throne  of  China 
War  between  China  and  England         •        .        .        , 
Canton  and  othjer  Cities  taken  by  t^e  English 
Peace.    Hie  Chinese  to  pay  twenty-one  n^ilUont  of  doUan 
Holy  Scriptures  presented  to  king  of  Persia 
Jbmpgnr  ofCbina  legalises  the  importation  of  Opium  . 
«9|iwrCi/fodbjr  eight  FrenehBl^     .... 


^Hnau 
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icrihelSngt^fAya ;       1B5S 

Mtn^hj  Fire 1958 

id  Amo^  tiAien  bj  Chinese  Inrargebti  •  •  •  1€58 
ion  of  Peace  with  Barmah    •        •       •        •        •        1858 

iarthqni^es  in  Japan 1854 

stroyed  bj  an  Earthquake 1855 

(mbarded  bj  British  ^leet 185C 

per  Persians  hj  General  Ontram  •  .  .  •  1856 
ireen  Great  Britain  and  Persia  •  •  .  .  1866 
oner  Yeh  taken  prisoner  at  Canton  •  .  .  ^^^^ 
he  Peiho  riTer  captured  by  English  and  French  .  1858 
Tietsln  betweeti  ^reat  Britain  and  China  .  .  1858 
til  Emperor  of  Japsfti  at  Jeddo  ....  1858 
id  French  send  a  new  Expedition  to  China   .        •        1660 

h  China 1860 

>N8. — 1.  What  is  chronology  ?  Its  use?  2.  What  benefit  can 
>y  placing  before  ns  a  chronological  table  ?    What  is  the 

of  fiidng  a  chronological  table  in  the  memory  ?    8,  What 
ings  do  we  learn  from  a  chronological  view  of  Asia? 
Tke  Uatker  toioy  now  proceed  to  ad:  such  questions  as  h€  deems 
regard  to  the  teoeral  events  noticed  in  the  table :  it  may  he  well 
ike  pages  where  the  details  are  given  respecting  the  events^  and 

the  pmpQ  upon  them, 

IS  like  the  following  may  he  tOeJ^tl:  Bow  long  from  {he  birth  of 
0  thai  of  Moms  f  From  that  of  Moses  to  VtOt  of  David  f  From 
ng  4o  the  end'of  the  Saraoen  empire?  j}v. 


CtiAt.  fcSXtX.— AftaiCA. 
ocrr  tBtt  -OBO^aii^^  ot  jo^oa.    thx  nmABitANTl. 
BibA  is  oti6  bf  the  ia±  p&tta  of  tiie  globe.    \^  '\a  kcL 
extent  of  country,  and  includes  nearly  ou^oxi^SJ^^ 
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of  all  the  land  on  the  earth.  It  is  separated  from  Europe  bj 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  America  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
the  nearest  part  to  America  is  about  three  thousand  miles 
from  New  York  or  Boston,  but  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  it 
approaches  very  near  to  Europe. 

2.  It'  is  divided  from  Asia  by  the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  how- 
ever, attached  to  Asia  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.,  called  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

3.  Africa  is  less  known  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
Many  parts  of  the  interior  have  never  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes,  of 
which  there  are  many  tribes.  Some  of  these  are  intelligent, 
and  live  tolerably  well,  but  the  greater  part  are  either  in  a 
savage  or  a  barbarous  state. 

4.  The  climate  being  warm  they  need  little  shelter  or 
clothing.  Their  houses  are  therefore  poor  huts,  or  slight 
tenements  made  of  leaves  or  biunches  of  trees.  Their  dress 
is  often  but  a  single  piece  of  cloth  tied  around  the  waist 
They  are,  however,  a  cheerful  race,  and  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  various  amusements. 

5.  Beside  the  negroes,  there  are  several  other  races  of 
Africans.  The  inhabitants  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia  appear 
to  consist  of  the  original  Egyptian  people,  mixed  with  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  others.  The  people  of  the  Barbary  states  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians,  mingled  with  the 

Saracens  who  conquered  the  country,  together  with  Turks 
And  Arabs. 
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rhe  immense  desert  of  Sahara,  uith  all  the  adjacent 
s,  appears  to  be  occupied  by  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs, 
lOYe  from  place  to  place  with  their  horses  and  camels, 
le  people  of  Arabia,  for  pasturage  or  plunder. 
Africa  may  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
3d  portion  of  the  earth.  The  people  are  mostly  Maho* 
B,  and  one  half  of  them  are  nearly  in  a  savage  state. 
!st  are  in  a  barbarous  condition. 

Che  central  parts  of  Africa  aboimd  in  wild  animals, 
IS  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
,  and  quaggas.  The  woods  are  filled  with  chattering 
ys,  the  thickets  are  infested  with  monstrous  serpents, 
les  roam  over  the  deserts,  various  kinds  of  antelopes  and 
I  vast  herds  graze  upon  the  plains,  hippopotami  are 
I  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  crocodiles  abound  in  the 
Dt  waters.  Wild  birds  of  every  hue  meet  the  eye  of 
Lveller  in  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  country. 

TIOK8. — How  is  Africa  bounded  on  the  north?    East?    Soath? 

What  is  the  most  sonthem  point?  The  most  eastern?  The 
istem?  The  most  northern?   In  what  part  is  Egypt?   Barbaiy 

Desert  of  Sahara?  Which  waj  does  the  Nile  run?  Into  what 
ran?  1.  What  of  Africa?  How  is  it  separated  from  Earope 
lerica  ?  How  far  is  the  nearest  point  from  New  York  or  Boston  ? 
is  it  divided  from  Asia?  What  neck  of  land  joins  it  to  Asia? 
frica  well  known?  What  of  the  inhabitants?  4.  What  of  the 
?  Houses?    Dress?    What  of  the  negroes?   5.  What  of  other 

Describe  them?  7.  How  maj  Africa  be  considered?  State 
eople?    8.  What  of  animals  in  Central  Africa? 
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Hhap.  XL. — AvmcAeonHntted, 

ILAXLLX  AOTXBXXCOrS  OF.BGTBT. 

1.  The  natires  of  A&ka  are  eapposed  to  be^esoenfted  from 
Noah's  son  Ham,  wlio  wient  thither  «uid  setUed  in  Egypt  after 
the  building  of  the  tow«r  of  Babel,  this  country  being  near 
the  land  of  Shinar.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  founded  by  Menes,  one  of  the  children  of  Ham, 
2118  B.O.     In  the  Bible  he  is  called  Misraim. 

2.  Egypt  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  east 
by  the  Bed  Sea,  aoutfa  by  Nubia,  and  west  by  the  desert. 
The  Nile  runs  through  the  midst  of  Egypt  from  the  sonth  to 
the  north.  This  rirer  overflows  onoe  a  year,  and  -thus  ferti- 
lizes the  country,  for  it  very  seldom  rains  in  Egypt. 

S.  Menes,  or  Misraim,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  turned  aside 
the  Nile  from  its  original  channel,  and  built  the  eity  df 
Memphis  where  the  jiver  had  formerly  flowed.  He  was  so 
great  a  monan^  that  the  people  worshipped  him  as  a  god 
after  his  death. 

4.  The  Justoiy  of  Egypt  is  very  obscure  during  a  conn- 
derable  time  after  the  reign  of  Menes.  From  the  year  2084 
to  ike  year  1825  before  the  Obristian  era,  it  was  govaraed 
by  rulers  who  led  the  lives  of  shepherds,  and  were  therefore 
called  shepherd  kings.  These  kings  were  afterwards  drim 
JSvm  Egypt  An  Ethiopian  woman  named  Nitocris,  becaoM 
qaeen  of  this  country  in  the  yesx  1^1^  \y^Qt^  ^&i<^  Ohristiaa 
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Hor  brother  had  been  murdered  by  the  Egyptians,  aiad 
iresolTed  to  «reiige  him. 

K  ^or  iMa  pturpoee  queen  Nitocris  built  a  palace  under 
und,  and  invited  ike  murderers  of  ber  brother  to  a  ban- 
t.  '  The  silbtenranean  haU  irhere  the  banquet  was  prepared 
I  brflMaatly  illuminated  with  torches.  The  guesto  were 
liriiieipid  m«i  in  the  kingdom. 

I.  The  scene  was  magnificent  as  they  sat  feasting  along 
taVle.  (Bert  suddenly  a  rushing  and  roaring  sound  waa 
rd  orerhead,  and  a  dehige  «f  water  burst  into  the  hall, 
een  Nitocris  had  caused  a  river  to  flow  through  a  secret 
sage,  and  it  extinguished  the  torches,  and  drowned  all  the 
ipony  at  the  banquet 

\  Hie  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over 
jTpt  was  Sesostris.  The  date  of  his  reign  is  not  precisely 
>wn ;  but  ^bsve  is  a  carving  in  stone,  lately  found  in 
fpt  among  the  rtdns  of  an  -ancient  city,  which  is  more 
n  tiiree  thotisand  years  old,  and  supposed  to  be  a  poi-trait 
him.  Tt  is  doubtless  the  oldest  portrait  in  «xistenoeu 
is  king  formed  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  and  set 
from  ijgypt  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  foot 
Ikrs,  imenif-iaur  thousand  horsemen,  and  tweoiity^seven 
ttflMid  armed  cAiariots. 

I .  His  Ambitious  projects  were  partially  successful  He 
de  ^gveat  conquest^  and  wherever  he  went  he  caused 
Me  {nlkun  to  lie  eraeted^  «iid  ioaeiiptions  to  be  engcvii'^^ 
iikfaa,Batiia^^tmv  ages  m^H  not  ifli^ethiate^^        . 
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9.  The  following  was  the  inscription  on  most  of  the  pil- 
lars : — SeSOSTBIS,    king    of    KINGSy     HAS    COKQUER]Q>    THIS 

TERRITOBY  BY  HIS  ABMS.     £ut  the  marble  pillars  have  long  . 
ago  crumbled  into  dast,  or  been  buried  under  the  earth ;  and 
the  history  of  Sesostris  is  so  obscure,  that  some  writers  have 
even  doubted  whether  he  ever  made  anj  conquests  at  alL 

10.  But  other  writers  assure  us  that  he  returned  to  Egypt 
after  his  wars,  bringing  with  him  a  multitude  of  captives, 
and  long  trains  of  camels  laden  with  treasure,  and  that  he 
then  built  magnificent  temples,  and  constructed  canals  and 
causeways. 

11.  When  Sesostris  went  to  worship  in  the  temple,  he  redo 
in  a  chariot  which  was  drawn  by  captive  kiuga.  They  wers 
harnessed  like  horses,  four  abreast ;  and  their  royal  robes 
trailed  in  the  dust  as  they  tugged  the  heavy  chariot  alongi 
But  at  length  the  proud  Sesostris  grew  old  and  blind.  He 
could  no  longer  look  around  him  and  see  captive  kings 
drawing  -his  chariot,  or  kneeling  at  his  footstooL  He  then 
became  utterly  miserable,  and  committed  suicide. 

Questions. — 1 .  From  whom  are  the  natives  of  Africa  descendedf 
By  whom  and  when  was  the  kingdom  of  £gypt  founded  ?  What  of 
Menes?  2.  How  is  Egypt  bounded?  What  of  the  Nile?  I^es  ll 
often  rain  in  Egypt  ?  3.  Where  and  by  whom  was  Memphii  baiUI 
What  was  thought  of  Menes?  4.  What  of  the  history  of  EgypI? 
What  of  the  shepherd  kings?  What  of  Nitocris?  5.  How  did  iht 
revenge  her  brother's  death?  7.  What  can  yon  tell  of  Seaotttiif 
What  of  bis  army  ?  9.  What  inscription  was  engraved  on  the  aiaiUi 
P'IImw  raised  bj  Sesostris  ?    Axe  itve  ^\YL«x%  «dll  sUnding  t    What  4| 
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■ome  writers  donbt?    10.  What  do  others  say?    11.  How  was  the 
Gbaxiot  of  Sesostris  drawn  ?    What  was  the  fate  of  this  despotic  king  ? 


Chap.  XLI. — Africa  continued, 

EOTFTIAN  ABCHITECTUBB  AND   SCULPTURE. 

1.  Thb  ancieDt  lustory  of  Egypt  is  so  obscure,  and  yet  so 
fiill  of  wonderful  tales,  that  we  might  doubt  it  altogether, 
and  believe  it  but  the  marvellous  invention  of  fanciful  story- 
tellers,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  ruins  and  stupendous  monu- 
ments still  to  be  found  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  country. 
These  show  that  many  ages  since,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  ago,  this  country  was  filled  with  millions  of 
people,  and  that  there  were  cities  here  of  the  most  wonderful 
magnificence. 

2.  Thebes  appear  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  any 
other  citj  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  It  was  called 
the  city  of  a  hundred  gates;  and  such  was  the  immense 
population,  that  through  each  of  these  gates,  in  time  of  war, 
marched  two  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two  thousand 
•didiers. 

3.  Thebes  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  king  of 
Penia^  who  lived  about  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago.  Yet 
the  remains  of  the  dtj  are  still  visible,  scattered  over  a  space 
of  twenty-seven  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Kile.  Some  ot\2[k!b 
pillars  of  the  tewple  ate  eleven  feet  in  diameter. 
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4.  One  «^f  ike  ^fptian  kiagu  caused  his  tuljjeetB  to  dig  a 
grcut  leike  TOity-uve  miles  in  oircantfereticey  E&d 'vcntycreepi 
Another  king  constrncted  a  labyrinth  of  marble  containing 
three  thousand  chambers,  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  which  wen 
under  ground. 

5.  In  the  upper  chambers  of  this  labyrinth  were  kept 
the  sacred  crocodiles  and  all  the  other  animals  which  the 
Egyptians  worshipped.  In  the  subterranean  ohambtthi  hj 
the  dead  kings  df  Egypt. 

6.  The  catacombs  are  likewise  very  wtmdei^ul.  Tl^Jr  ^n 
gaUeries  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  e&tend  a  great  iMiJ 
beneath  the  ground.  The  dead  bodies  of  persons  who  died 
thousands  of  years  ago  are  found  in  these  catacombi^  aii 
th^  are  nearly  as  well  preserved  now  as  when  thej  wict 
first  buried.  These  are  eaUed  mummies ;  and  some,  saf^Mned 
to  be  three  thousand  years  old,  have  been  brought  to  ibk 
country. 

7.  Every  body  has  heard  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  ThiM 
immense  edifices  are  still  standing  on  tke  baoiks  of  the  Nik 
The  largest  is  five  hundred  feet  bigh,  and  covors  elevoi  «m 
of  ground. 

8.  The  pyramids  are  so  old  that  it  is  impossible  to  id^ 
when  they  were  erected  or  by  whom.  It  is  gBO0niXif  sttp* 
posed  that  the  anotent  kings  of  Egypt  intended  them  as  lUt 
SQfHilchres,  thinkiiig  that  thus  they  shoukl  be  famous  te 

09tgn    BoJb,  though  the  pyraaDoidfl  have  not  decaysd^^te  HMOii 
ofthoBe  kinga  are  ftoq^otteoi. 
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9.  On  a  plain  near  Thebes  are  t\ro  enormouB  stone  statues, 
[nothing  like  a-  man  and  woman.     These  are  fifty  feet  high. 

0  one  can  look  upon  them  but  with  wonder. 

10.  The  sphynx  is  one  o£  the  most  curious  among  the 
yyptian  antiquities.  It  was  originally  the  gigantic  head  of 
wovoMX  on  the  body  of  a  lion ;  but  the  lower  part  is  now 
tried  in  the  sand.  The  part  which  remains  above  ground 
the  head  and  neck.  These  are  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and 
e  made  of  solid  rock.  At  a  distance  it  looks  as  if  a  great 
kt-nosed  woman  were  rising  out  of  the  sand. 

1 1.  The  ruins  of  Luxor,  near  ancient  Thebes,  are  so  grand 

1  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe.     The  remains  of  one 

'  the  temples  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  relics  of 
itiquity. 

121  At  the  time  when  they  constructed  these  marvelloua 
ocksy  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  more  learning  and 
dence  than  any  other  people.  Thdr  superior  knowledge 
msed  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  magicians  by  the  people  of 
(her  countries* 

13.  Still  the  Egyptians  had  many  absurd  superstitions. 
"heir  chief  deity  was  Isis,  and  aiMther  waa  Osiris  her  husband, 
f  these  they  made  strange  images,  and  worshipped  them. 
lis  was  greatly  reverenoed,  and.  the  people,  dedicated  mapy 
plendid  temples  to  her  worship^ 

QfBmntOKB.—l.  Wliatoftlrea»eiiBnt  history  of  Egypt?  WhatoCiw^ 
mimoammeatBt  WhsfrdO'tlief^itffv/  H%st  of  Thebes?  IlspopuW 
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the  works  of  some  of  the  kings.  What  of  the  labyrinth?  5.  What  were 
kept  in  the  labyrinth?  6.  Describe  the  catacombs.  What  are  mom- 
mies? 8.  What  of  the  pyramids?  What  was  probably  the  cause  of  their 
erection?  9.  What  of  statues  near  Thebes?  Describe  the  sphynx. 
11.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Luxor?  12.  What  of  the  Egyptians  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of?  How  were  they  looked  upon  by  people  of 
other  countries  ?  13.  What  of  the  superstitions  of  the  EgyptUuu  ? 
Isis  and  Osiris  ? 


Chap.  XLII. — ^Apbica  continued. 

THE  PTOLEMIES  AND  QUEEN  CLEOPATRA. 

1 .  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  I  have  told  of  their  bondaga 
ia  Egypt)  and  of  their  miraculous  escape.  A  long  while  afU^ 
wards,  an  Egyptian  king  named  Shishak  took  Jerusalem,  and 
robbed  Solomon's  temple  of  its  treasures. 

2.  A  very  famous  king  of  Egypt  waa  named  Amenophifc 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  in  honour  d 
whom  a  temple  with  a  gigantic  statue  was  erected,  of  whiok 
some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Thebes.  This  statue  im 
said  to  utter  a  joyful  sound  at  sunrise,  and  a  mournful  aooBd 
when  the  sun  set.  Some  modem  travellers  imagine  that  tli^ 
have  heard  it. 

3.  In  the  year  525  before  the  Christian  era,  Egypt  WM 
conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  He  oompeDll 
Psammenitus,  who  was  then  king  of  Egypt,  to  drink  boHii  ' 

blood     It  operated  as  a  poison,  and  caused  his  deatlu  > 

A  Three  hundred  and  t\ixcty-Wo  ^«^\»  Xaft^t^otn  the  Cbi{»'| 


andria  is  fitr  inferior  to  it. 

Alexander  was  buried  at  Alexandria,  and  his  famous 
is  still  the  second  city  in  Egypt,  and  the  principal  place 
mmerce. 

Alexander  appointed  Ptolemy,  one  of  his  generals,  to 
ler  of  the  country.  From  Ptolemy  were  descended  a 
of  kings,  all  of  whom  were  likewise  called  Ptolemy, 
reigned  over  Egypt  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years, 
last  of  these  kings  was  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  whose  own 
made  war  against  him.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
)my  Dionysius  was  defeated.  He  attempted  to  escape, 
waa  drowned  in  the  Nile.  His  wife,  whose  name  was 
patra^  then  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  that  ever 
,  and  her  talents  and  accomplishments  were  equal  to 
personal  beauty.     But  she  was  very  wicked.     Among 
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Cleopatra  to  come  to  dlicia,  on  tlie  north-eastern  ooaaft  of 
the  Mediterranean.  He  intended  to  punish  her  for  haviDg 
assisted  Brutus. 

9.  As  soon  as  Cleopatra  received  the  summons,.  sEie  has- 
tened to  obey.  She  went  on  board  a  splendid  vessel,  whidi 
was  richly  adorned  with  gold.  The  sails  were  made  ci  the 
costliest  silk.  Instead  of  rough  sunburnt  sailors,  the  crew 
consisted  of  lovely  girls,  who  rowed  with  silver  oars;  and 
their  strokes  kept  time  to  melodious  mnsie. 

10.  Queen  Cleopatra  reclined  on  the  deck,  beneath  a 
silken  awning.  In  this  manner  she  went  gliding  along  the 
liver  Cydnus.  Her  vessel  was  so  magnificent,  and  she  her- 
self so  lovely,  that  the  whole  spectacle  appeared  like  a 
vision. 

11.  Misirk  Antony  was  first  warned  of  her  aj^roacbby  the 
smell  of  delicious  perfumes,  which  the  wind  wafted  from  the 
silken  sails  of  the  vesseL  He  next  heard  the  distant  stiaijBt 
of  music,  and  saw  the  gleaming  of  the  silver  oars. 

12.  But  when  he  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  I^jptiin 
queen,  he  thought  of  nothing  else.  Till  Mark  Antonymet 
Cleopatra,  he  had  been  an  ambitious  man  and  a  vaEant 
warrior.  But  from  that  day  forward-  he  was  nothing  hut 
her  slave. 

13.  Owing  to  Cleopatra's  misconduct  and  his  own,  Antony 
was  defeated  by  Octavius,  another  Roman  general,  at  Aotiumi 
la  Oreece.     He  then  killed  himself  by  fkJling  on  his  awoid. 

^eopmtn  Imew  that  if  OcIvtvsa  \^\l  her  alive,  b«  wooU 


h  is  mortal^  but  Dot  painful.  Cleopatra  applied  one  of 
I  reptiles  to  her  bosom.  In  a  little  while  herbodj  grew 
mbed,  and  her  heart  ceased  to  beat ;  and  thus  died  the 
tifui  and  wicked  queen  of  Egypt.  This  event  occurred 
y  years  ):>efore  Christ. 

L  The  sftory  of  Queen  Cleopatra  is  very  instructiye.  It 
-s  that  a  person  on  whom  Heaven  has  bestowed  the 
!st  giftfr  may  use  them  to  xsavise  mischief  and  misery  to 
round.  ' 

Bsnovs. — I.  WhowasShishak?  What  did  he  do?  2.  Who  was 
lophis  ?  What  of  the  statae  of  Memnon  ?  8.  When  and  by 
1  was  Egjrpt  conquered?  Fate  of  Psammenitas?  4.  When  did 
mder  conqner  Egypt?  6.  What  of  Ptolemy  and  his  descen- 
;?  How  long  did  they  reign  in  Egypt?  Who  was  Ptolemy 
fsins  ?  His  wife  ?  7.  What  of  Cleopatra  ?  What  cruelty  did 
Dmmit?  What  made  Cleopatra  irresistible  ?  8.  Who  was  Mark 
ny?  Why  did  he  wish  to  punish  Cleopatra?  Give  an  account 
i  arriyal  of  Cleonatra  at  CiUcia.     12.  What  was  the  character  of 
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Chap.  XLIII. — Africa  conttniLed. 

SEQUEL  OF  TUB  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  became  a  provinoe 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  continued  to  belong  to  that^ 
and  the  portion  of  it  called  the  Eastern  empire,  till  the  jear 
640,  after  the  Christian  era.  It  was  then  conquered  by  the 
Saracens.  It  remained  nnder  their  government  upwards  of 
six  centuries. 

2.  The  Saracen  sovereigns  were  dethroned  by  the  Mame- 
lukes, whom  they  had  trained  up  to  be  their  guards.  The 
Mamelukes  ruled  Egypt  till  the  year  1517,  when  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  latter  kept  possession  of 
Egypt  till  the  year  1798.  It  was  then  invaded  by  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Frenchmen. 

3.  Q^he  Turks,  ever  since  their  conquest  of  Egypt,  had 
kept  a  body  of  Mamelukes  in  their  service ;  these  made  a 
desperate  resistance.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  pyramid^ 
in  which  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  others  were  drowned 
in  the  Nile.  Not  long  after  this  victory,  Buonaparte  went 
back  to  France,  and  left  General  Kleber  in  command  of  tbd 
French  army. 

4.  Genera]  EUeber  was  a  brave  man,  but  a  severe  one^  and 
hisgeveiitj  cost  him  his  life.     He  had  ordered  an  old  Hos* 

mtltnan,  named  the  Sheik  Sada,  to  b^  bastinadoed  on  the 
•fl&r  ofbia  feet.     Shortly  aftetwaTiia^  ^V^ixi  >^^  ^gMnfii  -^na 
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a  mosque,  a  fierce  Arab  rushed  upon  him,  and  killed  him 
ith  a  dagger. 

5.  In  1801,  the  English  sent  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  with 
I  army  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Egypt,  Creneral  Menou 
as  then  the  French  commander.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
sat  him  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  but  was  himself  mortally 
ounded. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  French  army  capi- 
ilated,  and  sailed  from  Egypt  back  to  France.  The  inhabi- 
ints  lamented  their  departure,  for  the  French  generals  had 
ded  them  with  more  justice  and  moderation  than  their  old 
asters,  the  Turks.  Egypt  is  now  governed  by  a  Pasha, 
ho  bears  the  title  of  Viceroy ;  but  the  country  is  scarcely 
»nsidered  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  though  its  ruler 
lys  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

7.  The  present  capital  of  Egypt  is  Gi^nd  Cairo.  It  is 
inch  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  former  times,  but  still  con. 
dna  about  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Alexandria, 
oilt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  now 
luch  reduced,  but  the  ruins  around  it  show  that  it  was  once 
splendid  cily.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  that  seems 
lore  gloomy  to  a  traveller  than  Egypt.  The  present  aspect 
f  the  towns  and  cities  is  that  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
Bins  which  speak  of  wealth  and  splendour  that  have  long 
inoe  departed. 

QusmoKS^^i.  Wiat  was  the  state  of  Egypt  from  Cleopaira^a  ^ea.^ 
7}twsafy'asmo'0ii  fyr  ae  MameJakca?    2.  How  long  did  tkLe'WLam"*^ 
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lakes  gorern  Egypt  ?  When  and  how  long  did  the  Turks  govern  E 
What  happened  in  1798?  3.  What  battle  was  fought?  Wl 
Buonaparte  after  the  victory  ?  4.  What  of  General  Kleber  ?  5. 
took  place  in  1801?  6.  What  happened  in  the  same  year? 
were  the  Egyptians  sorry  to  have  the  French  leave  them?  I 
Eg]rpt  now  governed?  How  is  the  country  considered?  7.  Wl 
the  capital  of  Egypt  ?  What  of  Grand  Cairo  ?  Population  ? 
of  Alexandria  ?    How  does  Egypt  appear  to  a  traveller  ? 


Chap.  XLIV. — Apeiga  corUinuecL 

SUMMARY  OF  JfiTHIOPIAN  MATTEKS. 

1.  All  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  were  anciently  < 
Ethiopia.  But,  properly  speaking,  u^thiopia  comprisec 
the  countries  now  called  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  This  t 
lies  south  of  Egypt,  and  extends  aloDg  the  shore  of  tb( 
Sea.  The  first  inhabitants  of  ^Ethiopia  are  supposed  to 
emigrated  from  Arabia  the  Happy,  a  part  of  Arabia, 
early  history  is  almost  unknown. 

2.  Ethiopia,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  was  formerly  * 
Sheba;  and  from  thence  it  is  supposed  that  the  que 
Sheba  went  to  visit  Solomon.  About  thirty  years  ago 
said  that  one  of  her  descendants  was  king  of  Abyssinia. 

3.  It  used  to  be  the  ctlstom  to  confine  the  ^thi 
princes  on  a  high  mountain,  which  was  named  Geshen 
was  very  high  and  steep,  and  looked  like  an  enormous 
of  stone.     Kg  person  could  ascend  this  mountain,  or 

^^yni  6com  it,  anless  he  were  i^Aaed  or  lowered  by  mo 
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4.  The  prinoeB  lived  on  the  summit  of  the  roonDtam,  in 
miserable  hnts.  The  greater  part  of  them  never  came  down 
till  their  dying  daj.  Bat  whenever  the  king  died,  one  of  the 
princes  was  stunmoned  to  the  throne.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
found  himself  no  happier  in  the  royal  palace,  than  in  his  hut 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Gfeshen. 

5.  The  j^thiopCans  were  believers  in  the  Jewish  religion 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  Christian  era. 
Candace,  the  queen  of  the  country,  was  then  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  her  sabjects  followed  her  example. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  or  Abyssinia,  are  still 
called  Christians^  but  their  mode  of  worship  is  mixed  up  with 
many  Jewish  practices.  They  also  worship  the  Yirgin  Maiy 
and  the  saints,  like  the  Eoman  Catholics. 

7.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Afnoa  are  not  generally 
negroes.  They  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  have  long 
hair  and  agreeable  features.  But  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Abysainiay  there  is  a  race  of  negroes  called  Shangallas. 

&  These  negroes  have  xbeen  described  as  having  faces 
resembling  apes,  and  as  being  little  more  intelligent  than  the 
monkefy  tribe.  They  had  no  houses,  but  slept  under  the  trees^ 
k  tnd  sometimes  burrowed  in  oaves.  The  Abyssinians  used  to 
f  hant  i^m  as  they  would  wild  beasts.  But^  in  consequence 
i  of  the  dissensions  among  the  Abyssinians,  the  Gallas  have 
t:  beeome  powerful,  and  have  oonquered  a  considerable  part  of 
i    Iheeoontry. 

Qrasnojra— 7.  Wiai  wu  andentJy  called  -Sithiopia?    lik  wYAOa. 
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direction  is  it  from  Egypt?  Where  was  -Ethiopia,  properly  speaklnftf 
Bitaated?  Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia?  2.  What 
was  Ethiopia  formerly  called?  What  of  the  queen  of  Sheba?  3. 
What  was  once  the  custom?  4.  How  did  the  princes  live ?  What 
happened  when  the  king  died?  5.  Till  what  time  did  the  Ethiopians 
belieYB  in  the  Jewish  religion  ?  What  of  Candace  ?  6.  What  of  the 
worship  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia  at  the  present  time?  7.  What  of 
their  personal  appearance  ?    What  of  the  Shangallas  ?    Describe  them* 


Chap.  XLV. — Africa  continued. 

ORianc'  OF  THE  BARBAKT   STATES,   AND  THEIR  PIRACIES   ON  TRI 
CHRISTIANS. 

1.  The  Barbary  states  are  Morocco^  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli.  They  are  bounded  north  by  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea, 
east  and  south  by  the  desert,  and  west  by  tbe  Atlantic  Ocetn. 
These  countries  were  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Homana 
Morocco  was  called  Mauritania;  and  Algiers,  NumidiiL 
These  regions  were  first  settled  by  colonies  from  Phoenicia, 
Greece,  and  other  countries. 

2.  In  this  region  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage  is 
ancient  times.  Its  site  was  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  tbe 
city  of  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by  some  Phoenioians,  e^t 
hundred  and  sixty -nine  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Th» 
Phosnioians,  as  I  have  told  you,  were  the  first  people  wlio 

enjgaged  m  commerce,  and  founded  colonies  for  the  purpoM 
^mnying  on  trade. 
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3.  In  the  history  of  Rome  I  shall  tell  jou  how  Carthage 
'as  destroyed.  The  Romans  erected  a  new  city  where  it 
ad  formerly  titood.  This  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by 
lie  Saracens,  who  then  built  the  city  of  Tunis.  In  the 
ear  1574,  Tnnis  was  seized  by  the  Turks. 

4.  The  city  of  Algiers  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  in  the 
ear  944.  The  goTemment,  called  the  regency  of  Algiers, 
r^F  founded  in  1518  by  two  Turks,  named  Horuc  and  Kair« 
ddyxi  or  Hariadan.  They  were  brothers,  and  both  bore  the 
tame  of  Barbarossa,  or  Red-Beard. 

5.  The  country  now  called  Morocco  was  conquered  by  the 
ilaracens,  about  the  same  time  with  the  other  Barbary  states. 
h  also  was  Tripoli.  All  these  states,  except  Morocco,  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

6.  During  a  long  period,  the  Barbary  states  were  in  the 
labit  of  fitting  out  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  ships  of  every 
lation.  Their  prisoners  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  never  re- 
laraed  to  their  own  country,  unless  a  high  ransom  were  gaid 
'or  them. 

7.  The  Americans  were  the  first  who  made  any  consider- 
able resistance  to  these  outrages.  In  the  year  1803,  Oom- 
nodore  Preble  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  a  small 
imerican  fleet.  He  intended  to  attack  Tripoli ;  but  one  of 
US  fingates,  the  Philadelphia,  got  aground  iu  the  harbour, 

*&.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  the  Philadelphia.  Bat 
Hie  night  Lieutenant  Decatur  entered  the  harbour  of  Tri.^o\\^ 
ind  rowed  toward  the  captured  vessel,  with  only  WenVj  ickficu 
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He  leaped  on  board,  followed  by  his  crew,  and  killed  all  the 
Turks,  or  drove  them  overboard.  The  Philadelphia  was 
then  set  on  fire. 

9.  After  this  exploit,  Commander  Preble  obtained  some 
gun-boats  from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  with  these  and  the 
American  vessels  he  made  an  attack  on  the  fortifications  of 
Tripoli,  The  bashaw  of  Tripoli  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
prisoners. 

10.  In  the  year  1815,  Commodore  Decatur  (the  same  who 
had  burnt  the  Philadelphia)  was  sent  with  a  fleet  against 
Algiers.  He  captured  their  largest  vessels,  and  compelled 
the  Algerines,  and  the  Tripolitans  also,  to  agree  never  more 
to  make  slaves  of  Americans. 

n.  In  1816,  Algiers  was  battered  by  an  English  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth.  This  was  the  severest 
chastisement  that  the  Algerines  had  ever  received  at  thai 
period.  But  in  1830,  the  French  sent  a  large  naval  and 
military  force  against  Algiers,  commanded  by  Marshil 
Bourmont.  The  fortifications  were  battered  down,  and  the 
citv  was  taken.  Algiers  may  now  be  considered  a  provines 
of  France ;  but  it  is  a  most  expensive  acquisition. 

QuBSTiONS. — 1.  Which  are  the  Barbarj  states?  How  are  thcj 
bounded  ?  2.  Where  did  ancient  Carthage  stand  ?  Who  founded  it? 
8.  Who  erected  a  new  citj  ?  What  did  the  Saracens  do  ?  ^When  was 
Tunis  seised  by  the  Turks?  4.  When  and  by  whom  was  Algiers  baUl? 
Wb4t  WMM  done  in  1518?  Who  were  called  Barbarossa?  5.  What 
€if  Morocco  Md  Tripoli  ?  Which  of  the  Barbary  states  fell  afterwaiUi 
^^  thehMndB  of  the  Turks?    6.  N7hax^«t^\\i»i^\\a.\M  In  the  habit 
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of  doing  ?  7.  What  was  done  in  1803  ?  What  of  Commodore  Preble  ?* 
8.  What  of  the  Philadelphia?  What  did  Decatur  do?  9.  What 
attack  was  made  upon  Tripoli  ?  What  of  the  bashaw  ?  10.  What 
was  done  in  the  year  1815?  What  agreement  did  the  Tripolitans  and 
Algerines  make  ?  11.  When  was  Algiers  battered  ?  What  took  place 
in  1830  ?  How  maj  Algiers  now  be  considered  ? 


Chap.  XLVI. — ^Africa  corUinued. 

VABLBS  AND  FACTS  ABOUT  AVSICA. 

1.  Most  of  the  other  regions  of  Africa  can  hardlj  be  said  to 
hare  anj  history.  The  inhabitants  possess  no  written  records, 
and  cannot  tell  what  events  happened  to  their  forefatheiu 

2.  The  ancients  had  Terj  curious  notions  about  A  frier  ; 
ifxt  they  had  visited  only  the  northern  parts,  and  contested 
thsmselTes  with  telling  incredible  stories  about  the  remainder. 
They  supposed  that  towards  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent 
there  were  people  without  noses,  and  others  who  had  three 

'  or  four  eyes  apiece. 

3.  In  other  parts  of  Africa  there  were  said  to  be  men  with- 
out heads,  but  who  had  eyes  in  their  breasts.  Old  writers 
speak  also  of  a  nation  whose  king  had  a  head  like  a  dog. 
There  was  likewise  said  to  be  a  race  of  giants,  twice  as  tall 
•i  cemmou  men  and  women. 

4.  But  the  prettiest  of  all  these  fables  is  the  story  of  the 
Pigmie&  These  little  people  were  said  to  be  about  a  foot 
hi^  and  were  believed  to  dwell  near  the  source  o{  t\i«  tvv«t 
Nik.    Their  hoiuet  wen  built  soxQething  like  bicd&^  Ti«ik\A^ 
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and  their  building  materials  were  claj,  feathers,  and  egg- 
shells. 

5.  These  Pigmies  used  to  wage  terrible  wars  with  the 
cranes.  An  immense  army  of  them  would  set  out  on  an 
expedition,  some  mounted  on  rams  and  goats,  and  others  on 
foot. 

6  When  an  army  of  the  Pigmies  encountered  an.  armj  of 
the  cranes,  great  valour  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  The 
'^ranes  would  rush  forward  to  the  charge  flapping  their  wings, 
and  sometimes  one  of  them  would  snatch  up  a  Pigmy  in  his 
beak,  and  carry  him  away  captive. 

7.  But  the  Pigmies  brandished  their  little  swords  and 
spears,  and  generally  succeeded  in  putting  the  enemy  to 
flight.  Whenever  they  had  a  chance,  they  would  break  the 
eggs  of  the  cranes,  and  killed  the  unfledged  young  ones 
without  mercy. 

8.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  modems  have  not  known 
much  more  about  the  interior  of  Africa  than  the  ancients  did 
They  have  now,  through  Dr.  Livingstone's  discoveries 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  respecting  it;  but  the 
subject  belongs  rather  to  geography  than  history.  Nearlj 
the  whole  of  the  central  part  of  Africa,  through  which  the 
river  Niger  flows,  is  called  Nigritia^  or  Negro-land.  It  it 
inhabited  by  several  diflerent  nations. 

9.  The  principal  city  in  Nigritia  is  called  Timbuctoo.    Ko 
^hite  people  b&ve  ever  visited  it,  except  one  Englishman,  one 

-^JOenoaDf  And  one  Frenchman.    T\i«  nvoi^  oil  Vk!A  Wttar  was 
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M.  Cailli6.  He  was  there  ia  1827,  and  describes  tLe  ciij  aa 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  and  situated  eight  miles  from 
the  Niger.  The  whole  course  of  the  Niger  was  discovered 
hj  the  brothers  Lander,  in  1830. 

10.  The  houses  of  Timbuctoo  are  only  one  story  high,  and 
are  built  of  round  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  The  poor  people 
and  slaTes  dwell  in  huts  of  straw,  shaped  something  like  bee- 
hives. All  around  the  city,  there  is  an  immense  plain  of 
rellowish  white  sand. 

11.  There  are  English  and  French  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  There  was  formerly  a  Dutch  set- 
tlement at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  but  the 
English  have  had  possession  of  it  since  the  year  1806.  This 
is  called  Cape  Town,  and  is  situated  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

QuESTiOHS. — 1.  What  of  the  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  Africa? 
2.  What  were  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  concerning  Africa  ?  4.  What 
if  the  prettiest  of  all  these  fabulous  stories?  Give  some  account  of 
the  Pigmies.  8.  What  knowledge  hare  the  modems  of  the  interior  of 
Afriea  ?  Where  is  Nigritia  ?  What  of  the  inhabitants  ?  9.  What  of 
Tmibnctoo?  Who  have  visited  it  ?  What  does  M.  Cailli^  say  of  it  ? 
Describe  it.  11.  What  of  settlements  ?  What  of  Cape  Town  ?  How 
long  have  the  English  had  possession  of  it  ?       ■ 


Chap.  XLYII. — Africa  continued. 

BlSTOSr  OF  THE   SLATE  TRADE. 

1.  The  most  painful  part  of  the  history  of  Africa  V^  >;N\w.\t 
which  hehJ^fgw  to  the  slave  trade.     From  the  earWeEt  ^.^iXk 
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when  human  society  was  jet  in  a  rude  state,  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  slaves  of  those  who  were  taken  in  war.  This 
practice  was  continued  in  after  times,  and  thus,  for  thonsandii 
of  years,  slayery  was  established  in  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

2.  In  1483  the  Portuguese  began  the  horrid  traffic,  and 
the  English  followed  in  1563.  But,  in  the  year  1833, 
the  parliameut  of  Qreat  Britain  passed  an  act  for  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  paid  twenty  millions  sterliog  ss 
compensation  to  slaveholders,  and  for  other  matters  connect- 
ed therewith,  and  thus  abolished  slavery  in  her  colonies  for 
ever. 

3.  For  at  least  two  hundred  years  this  traffic  was  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent.  The  custom  was  for  vessels  to  go  to 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  purchase  of  the  Afirican 
princes  such  prisoners  as  they  had  for  sale.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  captains  of  the  vessels  would  rob  the  peopk 
of  their  children,  or  they  would  go  on  shore  with  a  body  o 
armed  men,  and  carry  away  the  inhabitants  of  a  who^ 
village. 

4.  The  poor  negroes  thus  taken  from  their  homes,  a 
separated  for  ever  from  all  they  held  dear,  were  crowded 
closely  as  possible  into  the  vessels,  where  they  were  of 
half-starved,  and  where  they  generally  suffered  from  foul 
disease,  or  unkind  treatment.     Such  was  frequently  i 

distreaa,  that  thej  would  jump  into  the  sea,  or  beat  out 
own  bruioB  in  despair. 
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5.  Millions  of  these  poor  negroes  were  taken  ifrom  theii 
homes,  and  probably  more  than  half  of  those  who  entered 
the  ships,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trade  to  this  day, 
perished  before  they  reached  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  bound.  It  is  by  this  cruel  trade  that  slavery  has 
been  introduced  into  various  parts  of  America,  and  the 
West  Indies. 

QmsTiOHS. — 1.  What  is  painful  in  the  history  of  Africa?  What 
was  the  custom  in  the  earliest  ages  ?  How  was  slavery  established  ? 
2.  When  did  the  Portngnese  engage  in  the  slare  trade  ?  The  Eng- 
lish ?  What  compensation  did  England  pay  ?  3.  How  long  was  the 
traffic  carried  on  ?  What  was  the  custom  ?  What  was  done  by  cap- 
tains of  vessels?  4.  Describe  the  state  of  the  poor  negroes.  5.  How 
has  slavery  been  introduced  into  America  and  the  West  Indies? 


Chap.  XLVIIL — Africa  continuea. 

OHBOKOLOOT  OF  AFRICA. 

Thb  following  table  exhibits  the  dates  of  the  most  remark- 
aUe  events  in  the  history  of  Africa.  It  may  be  well  to 
compare  this  with  the  chronology  of  Asia,  by  which  you  may 
166  what  was  doing  in  that  quarter,  while  these  events  were 
Itappening  in  Africa. 

B.C. 

£gypt  settled  by  Hisraim 2188 

Kitoeris  reigned  queen  of  Egypt \^1% 

Xkiputme  of  the  Imel/fa  A-oai  Egjrpt  .  \4<^\ 
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CambTses  conquers  Egypt 
Cambjscs  destroys  Thebes 
Alexander  conquers  Egypt 


Death  of  Cleopatra •        •        • 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  SaraceiM 

Algiers  built  •        •        • 

Mamelukes  came  into  power 1 

The  Portuguese  began  to  traffic  in  slaves      •        •        •        •        1 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks 1 

A  government  founded  at  Algiers,  called  the  regency  of  Algiers   I 

The  English  begin  to  traffic  in  slaves 1 

Tunis  seized  by  the  Turks I 

Napoleon  invades  Egypt 1 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  drives  the  French  out  of  Egypt  •        1 

Tripoli  attacked  by  Commodore  Preble        •        •        •        •        I 
The  English  take  Cape  Town  from  the  Dutch       •        •        •       > 

Commodore  Decatur  batters  Algiers 

Lord  Exmouth  attacks  Algiers 

Cailli^,  a  Frenchman,  goes  to  Timbuctoo      .        •        .        • 

Algiers  taken  by  Marshal  Bourmont 

The  Niger  explored  by  Richard  and  John  Lander 
Abbas  Pasha  undertakes  to  expedite  the  English  mails  in  Egypt 
Abd-el-kader  set  at  liberty  by  the  French     .        •        •        • 
The  CafTre  chiefs  Macom,  SandiUi,  and  Kreili  surrender 

f  Revolt  of  the  Arabs  of  Tripoli 

Sabbajee,  in  Gambia,  razed  to  the  ground     .... 
Dr.  Livingstone,  the  traveller,  returned  from  Africa     • 
The  Livingstone  exploring  expedition  sailed 
Dr.  Livingstone  continuing  his  osefnl  mission       • 

TisUaeher  will  here  add  such  qvettiont  vpon  thu  iable  oj 
^  ^  mg^  deem  propmr. 


;■< 


li 


A 
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Chap.  XLIX.— Europb, 

XHTRODUCTOBT  BBMABK8  ON  ITS  OBOGBAPHY  AND  OTHBB  MATTEB8. 

1.  Europe  is  conFidered  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
is  the  smallest  in  extent,  being  aboat  one-quai-ter  as  large  as 
Asia,  one-third  as  large  as  Africa,  and  about  one-third  larger 
than  the  whole  United  States.  It  is  a  part  of  the  eastern 
eontinenty  and  is  onlj  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Ural 
Monntains.  It  is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean 
8ea.  At  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  distance  from  Europe 
lo  Africa  is  bat  twenly-one  miles. 

2.  But  although  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  it  has  nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  is  much  superior  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  most 
ptrtsof  America  in  civilization.  It  abounds  in  fine  cities, 
fine  roads^  good  houses,  useful  manufactures,  and  most  other 
thmgs  that  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 

8.  In  all  parts  of  Europe,  except  Turkey,  the  religion  of 
Jesos  Christ  prevails.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  Asia  or 
'  Africa,  you  would  meet  with  no  churches,  or  only  now  and 
^  one,  where  the  true  God  is  worshipped.  But  you  would 
■M  a  great  many  mosques  dedicated  to  the  false  religion  of 
Xahomet^  and  a  great  many  temples  where  the  people  bo'N 
^own  to  idols  of  woo4  Mtone^  or  metal 

i  :Dai  ID  Europe  the  traveller  everywhere  meeVa  ^X3fe. 
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cliiirclies,  and  these  show  that  the  people  are  Christians.  Ii 
Europe,  also,  there  are  many  colleges,  academies,  and  schooli 
which  prove  that  the  people  set  a  high  value  upon  education 
It  is  a  fact  which  I  wish  you  to  remember,  that  in  those  part 
of  the  world  where  70U  find  churches,  you  will  find  that  th 
people  are  more  or  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  the  art 
which  render  mankind  happy. 

5.  This  shows  us  that  the  Christian  religion  tends  t 
make  people  wiser  and  happier ;  which  is  rendered  stil 
more  clear  by  the  fact,  that  in  all  those  countries  where  tb 
Christian  religion  is  unknown,  the  greater  part  of  the  peqib 
are  ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable.  All  false  religion 
tend  to  injure  mankind ;  the  true  religion  tends  to  the  im* 
provement  of  mankind.  How  important  is  it,  then,  tin 
every  individual  should  be  a  real  Christian  I 

6.  As  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters  of  t' 
earth,  so  it  was  behind  Asia  and  Africa  in  being  settled  a 
dvilized.     Long  after  the  Assyrian  empire  had  risen  to  gr 
power  and  splendour ;  long  after  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  long  after  E 
had  become  a  mighty  kingdom ;  long  after  Thebes,  Mem 
and  other  magnificent  cities,  had  risen  upon  the  bordf 
the    JSile; — Europe  continued  to  be  inhabited    onl 
wandering  tribes  of  savages. 

7.  Greece  was  the  first  portion  of  Europe  that  was  t 
A,boat  the  time  that  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
tt«  Qt^ekM  began  to  Wild  Ioloxjaw^  ioxoA  ^N^t^vxd 
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Qrom  the  savage  into  a  more  civiliied  state.  By  degrees  they 
adTaneed  in  knowledge  and  refiQement,  and  at  length  became 
the  most  polished  people  in  the  world. 

8.  Afterwards  Home,  situated  in  Italy,  beoame  a  mighty 
dty,  and  the  Boman  people  extended  their  empire  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  most  civilized  portions  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Carthage,  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine, 
Syria^  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

9.  Bome  was  the  most  splendid  empire  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  as  it  crushed  other  kingdoms  beneath  its 
footy  so,  in  tui-n,  imperial  Rome  was  itself  trampled  down  by 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  Great  ignorance  followed 
this  event,  and  the  different  nations  and  tribes  of  Europe 
Biemed  like  broken  and  crushed  limbs  and  members  of  the 
great  empire,  almost  without  life, 

10.  But  the  separate  fragments  of  the  human  family  grew 
Qp  in  due  time  to  be  separate  nations,  and  these  advanced  in 
bowledge  until  they  reached  tlie  condition  in  which  we  now 
find  them. 

11.  Europe  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern 
«Ki  soathem.  In  the  former,  the  climate  is  about  as  cold  as 
il  if  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states  of  America.  In  the 
^r,  it  is  about  as  warm  as  in  the  southern  states.  The 
principal  kingdoms  in  the  northern  section  of  Europe  are 
hmBk,  Korway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  several  German  states, 
^mark,  Holland,  Belgium^  Switcerland,  ¥raiiQ^  «aA 
OrettBriiua 
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12.  Among  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  Portnga 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  In  these  latter  oonntrie 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  here  grapes,  olives,  oranges 
lemonsi  melons,  and  other  delicious  fruits,  are  abundant, 

13.  Here,  too,  all  the  wants  of  man  for  food  are  easily  sup 
plied,  and  so  warm  and  genial  is  the  climate,  that  the  peopl 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  build  tight  houses,  and  put  oi 
thick  clothing,  and  provide  stores  against  the  winter ;  yet  i 
is  remarkable,  that  where  nature  has  done  so  much,  the  people 
think  it  hardly  necessary  to  do  any  thing,  and  oonseqaentlj 
they  are  less  industrious,  less  comfortable,  and  less  happy 
than  in  more  cold  and  severe  climates. 

14.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  people  find  ii 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil  with  care,  and  lay  up  ii 
summer  a  store  of  provisions  against  the  long,  cold  wiutei 
They  build  themselves  good  houses,  they  furnish  them  wit 
many  convenient  articles,  and  thus,  by  their  industry  ai 
care,  they  live  more  happily  than  those  who  inhabit  i 
gentler  climes  of  the  south. 

15.  The  wild  animals  of  Europe  resemble  those  of 
American  states,  though  they  are  in  some  respects  differ 
The  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  are  also  similf 
those  found  in  America,  though  not  exactly  the  same. 

16.  If  you  were  to  go  to  America,  you  would  every 
feeH  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land,  but  still  many 

fFouJd  remind  yon  of  your  own  dear  home  in  Europe 
^jroa  inaiv  to  go  to  Asia  ot  Aitica  ^•^'Wvsu^Wa  fie 
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ress  of  the  people,  and  all  their  manners  and  customs,  would 
npress  joa  with  the  idea  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land, 
ery  fer  fix)m  your  native  countty. 

QcKSTiONS. — 1 .  Which  is  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe  ?   The  small- 

§t?    How  large  is  Europe  compared  with  Asia?     Africa?    The 

Fnited  States  ?    How  is  it  separated  from  Asia  ?    From  A  frica  ?    How 

ir  is  the  nearest  point  of  Europe  from  Africa'?  Boundaries  of  Europe  ? 

>irectioo  of  Europe  from  Africa?  Asia?  Boston?  New  York?  From 

on  ?    What  ocean  lies  between  Europe  and  America  ?    Distance  from 

Lmerica  to  Europe  ?  Ans.  Three  thousand  miles.  2.  What  of  Europe  ? 

n  what  does  it  abound  ?  3.  What  of  religion  in  Europe  ?  What  of  Asia 

nd  Africa?    What  of  churches?    Mosques?    Temples?    4.  What 

oes  the  traveller  meet  with  in  Europe  ?    What  do  churches  show  ? 

VTiat  do  colleges,  schools,  &c.,  show  ?     What  do  you  find  where  there 

re  churches?     5.  What  effect  has  the  Christian  religion?    What  of 

(untries  where  the  Christian  religion  is  unknown  ?    What  effect  have 

'se  religions  ?   What  of  the  true  religion  ?   Why  should  every  person 

a  real  Christian  ?    6.  What  of  Europe  ?    What  was  the  condition  of 

rope  until  after  the  empires  of  Asia  and  Egypt  had  long  flourished  ? 

Yhat  part  of  Europe  was  first  inhabited  ?     About  what  time  did  the 

sks  begin  to  emerge  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state?  Progress 

e  Greeks  ?    8.  What  of  Rome  ?    What  countries  became  subject  to 

^?    9.  What  was  Rome ?    What  happened  to  the  empire ?    What 

red  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  ?    10.  What  of  the  seve*.  ' 

tions  of  Europe  ?    11.  How  may  Europe  be  divided  ?    Climate  in 

m  Europe  ?    Southern  Europe  ?    Principal  nations  of  northern 

\  ?    Direction  of  each  of  these  from  England  ?     12.  The  southern 

US  of  Europe  ?    Direction  of  each  of  these  from  England  ?     IS. 

\  in  southern  Europe?    Effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  people  ? 

It  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ?    Condition  of  the  '^^0'\\&'l 

I  animals  of  Europe  ?    Vegetation  ?    16.  What  \^  '^ou'««t^  Vi 

lericM?   AstM?   Africa? 
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OoAP.  L. — Europe  cantinited. 

ABOUT  OBBBCB;    WHERE  IT  IS  SITUATED;    APPBARANOB  OV  THI 

country;  glihatb. 

1.  Grexob  is  a  small  strip  of  laud  extending  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  nearly  an  eqaal  distaaoe  from 
Ajiia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Italy  on  the  west. 

2.  Greece  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  wLich  if 
now  a  part  of  Turkey ;  on  every  other  side  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea.  To  the  south  and  east  of  it  are  a  great  number  oi 
islands,  some  of  which  are  extremely  beautifuL 

3.  Several  of  them  have  towns  and  cities  upon  them,  and 
one,  called  Antiparos,  is  remarkable  for  a  grotto  beneath  the 
earth,  which,  when  lighted  up  with  lamps,  seems  a  vast  hall, 
with  a  thousand  pillars  and  ornaments,  which  shine  like  silver. 

4.  Some  of  the  islands  of  Greece  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  sea,  and  others  which  formerly  existed  have  disap- 
peared. These  strange  things  have  been  caused  by  volcanic 
fire  under  the  sea.  Nothing  can  be  more  wondei*fuI  than 
the  scenes  which  have  sometimes  been  exhibited  by  these 
convulsions  of  nature. 

5.  In  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  among  the  islands, 
the  climate  is  as  mild  as  in  Virginia  in  America,  and  here 
the  country  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits.     In  the 

norihem  part,  the  climate  is  aomewhat  colder. 
A  If  j-QQ  were  to  travel  tbrou^  Gy^w*^  ^Qu^o^d  dif 
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at  it  18  natarallj  very  beautiful.  Along  the  Bhorea, 
lid  meet  with  many  little  bays  and  harbours,  and 
Id  easily  believe  that  the  people  living  there  would 
»ted  by  the  placid  water  to  become  seamen.  You 
xsordingly  find  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
ing  people. 

the  interior  of  the  country  you  would  meet  with 
untains,  whose  tops  in  winter  are  covered  with  snow, 
iild  meet  with  smiling  valleys,  bright  rapid  streams, 
p  hill-sides  covered  with  olive  groves,  vineyards,  and 

»u  would  discover  that  the  people  of  the  present  day 
liserable  villages  or  towns,  all  wearing  an  aspect  of 
and  decay.  But  you  would  often  meet  with  the 
temples  and  other  edifices  built  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
bree  thousand  years  ago. 

ese  would  show  you,  that,  though  the  modem  Greeks 
o  be  a  degraded  people,  yet  the  former  inhabitants  ol 
itry  were  among  the  most  remarkable  people  that 
id.     It  is  of  these  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you. 

CN8.— 1.  What  is  Greece?  Direction  and  distance  fronj 
I?  In  what  direction  is  it  from  Asia  Minor?  From  Italy? 
;land?  Rassia?  France?  From  yon?  2.  How  is  Greece 
mthenorth?  Eart?  South?  West?  What  of  the  Islands? 
of  Antiparos  ?  4.  What  of  volcanic  islands  ?  5.  CUm^l^Vxv 
em  pari  of  Greece  ?  Northern  ?  6.  What  of  Ihe  *\vQit^%  o^ 
To  what pmsnits  are  many  of  the  present  Greeka  ^cvo\^^^ 
rtheiatertor  of  Greece  ?    8,  What  of  the  T.res©T\t  \t^VWV>\lwsft 
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of  Greece?    What  of  rains  of  temples,  &c.?    9.  What  would  thess 
ruins  prove? 


Chap.  LI. — Europe  continued. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  GREECE.      FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  GOUITCST. 

1.  Though  Greece  is  one  of  the  most  famous  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  nob  very  extensive ;  its  bound- 
aries varied  at  different  times,  but  it  never  exceeded  four 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  width. 

2.  I  must  now  carry  you  back  to  the  first  settlement  of 
this  countiy,  which  took  place  more  than  four  thousand  yean 
ago.  When  the  human  race  was  scattered  from  the  tower  of 
Babel,  it  is  supposed  that  the  family  of  Japheth,  Noah'd 
youngest  son,  travelled  from  Asia  into  Europe.  As  Greece 
lay  nearer  to  the  land  of  Shinar  than  the  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  was  probably  settled  first. 

3.  The  Greeks  themselves  believed  that  their  anoestora  hid 
sprung  up  out  of  the  earth.  The  first  inhabitants  were  men 
savages.  They  dwelt  in  wretched  huts,  and  fed  on  acoraa 
Their  garments  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

4.  There  are  so  many  fables  about  the  early  histoiy  o( 
Greece,  that  I  shall  pass  very  briefly  over  the  first  three  or 

i^or  centuries.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  seems  to  haro  been 
Me  £r8t  who  introduced  dyilizatloxi  ttmsii^t^e  Oreeks.  He 
■«ie  with  a  number  of  his  oouutTjmciswv^V]PQaAA^^«fi3\ 
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^.thens.  This  event  took  plaqe  about  fifteen  hundred  and 
^-six  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
i.  Thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  Cadmui  came  from 
cenicia,  and  built  the  city  of  Thebes.  He  was  one  of  the 
atest  bene&ctors  of  the  Greeks,  for  he  taught  them  the 
tivation  of  the  vine,  the  manufacture  of  metals,  and  the 
I  of  the  alphabet. 

6.  Other  parts  of  Greece  were  also  settled  by  colonies  from 
«ign  nations.  The  country  then  consisted  of  a  number  ot 
all  kingdoms,  which  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  one 
other.     These  were  frequently  at  war  among  themselves. 

7.  Twelve  of  these  little  kingdoms,  or  states,  soon  united 
emselves  into  a  confederacy.  Their  deputies  held  a  meeting 
Ice  a-year,  in  order  to  consult  respecting  the  welfare  of 

country.     They  were  called  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
18.     By  means  of  this  council,  the  different  states  were 
at  peace  with  each  other,  and  were  united  against 
;a  enemies. 

)ne  of  the  most  famous  events  of  Grecian  history  was  the 

lautic  expedition.    It  is  said  that  a  prince  named  Jason, 

company  of  his  Mends,  sailed  to  Colchis,  which  lay 

^d   of  the  Black  Sea.     Their  object  was  to  find  a 

ful  ram  with  a  fieece  of  gold ;  but  the  whole  story 

sad  by  some  to  be  a  fable. 

e  Trojan  war  was  still  more  famous  than  the  ezpe- 
search  of  the  golden  fieece.     Troy  was  a  \&x^  csv\»^ 
mtticaide  of  the  Sfellespont,  which  iB  &  atwi\i  uo^ 
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calleJ  tlie  Dardanelles.     Paris,  tHe  son  of  the  Trojan  king, 
had  stolen  away  the  wife  of  Menelans,  a  Greek  prince. 

10.  All  the  Grecian  kings  combined  together  to  punisli 
this  offence.  They  sailed  to  Troy  in  twelve  hundred  vessds, 
and  took  the  city  after  a  uege  of  ten  years.  This  event  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

11.  But  most  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  Trojan  war 
was  a  much  less  important  affair  than  Homer  has  r^reeented 
it  to  be.  Poets  do  not  always  tell  the  truth ;  and  Homer 
was  the  &ther  and  chief  of  poets.  He  was  a  blind  old  maOf 
and  used  to  wander  about  the  country,  reciting  his  rersea 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  extent  of  Greece  ?  Its  greatest  length? 
"Width  ?  2.  How  long  since  Greece  was  first  settled  t  Who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  ?  In  which  direetioi 
was  Greece  from  the  land  of  Shinar  ?  From  Egypt  ?  3.  What  did  ths 
Greeks  believe  of  their  ancestors?  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Greece?  4.  Who  first  introduced  ciTilisation  among  the  Greeb? 
What  city  was  founded  by  Cecrops?  When  did  this  take  place?  In 
what  part  of  Greece  was  Athens?  Does  Athens  still  exist?  Ank 
Yes;  but  the  modem  town  is  very  mean,  compared  with  ancitfit 
Athens.  The  ruins  around  it  are  yery  splendid.  5.  What  of  Cadmui* 
In  which  direction  was  Thebes  from  Athens?  N.6.  Tou  must  remeiD* 
ber  that  there  was  a  famous  city  in  Egypt  named  Thebes.  6.  Hov 
%7ere  other  parts  of  Greece  settl^  ?  What  of  Greece  at  this  time?  7. 
What  did  twelve  of  the  Grecian  states  do  ?  What  of  the  AmphietfOtie 
cooncil?  What  efiect  had  this  council?  8.  What  of  the  Aigoiuurtie 
expedition  ?    9.  What  of  the  Trojan  war  ?    11.  What  of  Homer? 
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Chap.  LII. — Europe  continued. 

THE  OBEGIAN  LAWOITERS. 

hTE  of  the  principal  states  of  Greece  was  called  Sparta, 
iedsemon.  It  was  foanded  by  Lelex,  1516  B.C.  It 
d  a  code  of  laws  from  Lycuigus,  who  Uved  nearly 
>ntaries  before  Christ.  He  waH  strict  and  severe,  but 
id  upright.  • 

«ycurgus  ordered  that  all  the  Spartans  should  eat  to- 
at  public  tables.  The  reason  of  this  ^aw  was  that  the 
wizens  might  not  feast  luxuriously  at  home,  but  that 
id  poor  should  fare  alike.  As  for  the  children,  they 
ot  allowed  any  thing  to  eat,  unless  they  could  steal  it. 
icked  custom  was  adopted  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
ip  the  young  Spartans  to  be  cunning  in  war. 
n  order  that  the  people  might  not  be  avaricious, 
pis  forbade  any  gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  into 
All  the  money  was  made  of  iron.  It  could  not  be 
isily  carried  in  the  pocket,  for  a  Spartan  dollar  weighed 
;h  as  fifty  pounds. 

•he  children  were  all  brought  up  at  the  public  expense, 
vere  allowed  to  stand  near  the  dinner-tables  and  listen 
wise  conversation  of  their  parents.     The  Spartans  were 
ixious  that  their  children  should  abhor  drunkenness. 
!hey  showed  them  the  disgusting  effects  of  ttna  i^TiA- 
rh^   fyr  caasing  their  ithvea   to    drink   iiitoxvcia.\>Vci^ 
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liquors.  When  the  children  had  witnessed  the  ridicoloufi 
conduct  of  the  drunken  slaves,  they  were  careful  never  to 
reduce  themselves  to  so  degraded  a  condition. 

6.  When  Lycurgus  had  completed  his  code  of  laws,  he  left 
Sparta.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  made  the  people  swear 
that  they  would  violate  none  of  the  laws  till  he  should  retum. 
Bat  he  was  resolved  never  to  retum. 

7.  He  committed  suicide  by  starving  himself  to  death;  and 
his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  command,  so  thsl 
the  Spartans  might  not  bring  back  his  dead  body.  Thus,  as 
Lycurgus  never  could  retum,  the  Spartans  were  bound  hf 
their  oath  to  keep  his  laws  for  ever. 

8.  They  did  keep  them  during  five  hundred  years ;  and,  all 
that  time,  the  Spartans  were  a  brave,  patriotic,  and  powerful 
people.  Many  of  their  customs,  however,  belonged  rather  if 
a  savage  than  a  civilized  nation. 

9.  Athens  had  two  celebrated  lawgivers,  Draco  and  Solo? 
The  laws  of  Draco  were  so  extremely  severe  that  they  we 
said  to  be  written  with  blood,  instead  of  ink.     He  punisl 
even  the  smallest  offences  with  death.     His  code  was  » 
abolished. 

10.  Solon's  laws  were  much  milder.     Almost  all  of  t' 
were  wise  and  good  laws,  and  would  have  been  advanta^ 
to  the  people.     But  the  Athenians  had  so  much  fickl 
Mid  leyity,  that  they  were  continually  proposing  alien 

IL  AtikenH  was  at  this  ttm^  «i  wgvsJ^vi\  ^\&r\l  i 
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:now,  a  government  of  the  people ;  but  soon  after  Solon  had 
nade  his  laws,  the  sapreme  power  was  usurped  by  Pisistratus, 
ui  ambitious  citizen.  He  and  his  sons  ruled  Athens  fifty 
yeara. 

Questions. — Where  was  Sparta?  Direction  of  Sparta  from  Athens? 
From  Thebes?  1.  What  of  Sparta?  Laws?  When  did  Lycurgua 
IWe?  What  was  his  character?  2.  Why  did  Lycurgus  wish  the 
Bptrtans  to  eat  in  public?  What  of  the  children?  Why  were  they 
encouraged  to  steal  ?  3.  What  laws  were  made  respecting  money  ? 
What  of  a  Spartan  dollar  ?  4.  How  were  children  brought  up  ?  5.  How 
»erc  they  taught  to  abhor  drunkenness  ?  6.  What  did  Lycurgus  make 
^  Spartans  swear  before  he  went  away  ?  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
Spartan  lawgiver?  8.  How  long  did  the  Spartans  keep  his  laws? 
5-  What  of  Draco  and  Solon?  The  laws  of  Draco?  10.  What  of 
lion's  laws?  The  Athenians?  11.  What  was  the  government  of 
•Athens?  Who  usurped  the  supreme  power?  What  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens  for  fifty  years  ? 


Chap.  LIII. — Europe  continued. 

WAB  WITH  PEBSIA. 

1.  About  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Darius, 
ing  of  Persia,  made  war  against  Greece.  His  generals 
Evaded  the  country  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels,  and 
^  a  million  of  men.  There  were  scarcely  any  troops  to 
pjxwe  tbem,  except  ten  thousand  Athenians. 

2.  Darius  felt  so  certain  of  conquering  Greece,  that  Iiq 
»4d  sent  great  qxtantiidea  of  marble  with  his  aimy,    ^^ 
^tmded  tb&t H  sboald  be  carved  into  pillars  and  tviump^si 
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arches,  and  other  trophies  of  victory.  He  had  also  c 
inanded  hia  generals  to  send  all  the  Athenians  to  Penii 
chains. 

3.  The  Athenian  general  was  named  Miltiades.  He 
hia  little  army  against  the  immense  host  of  the  Pendanfl^ 
encountered  them  at  Marathon.  This  was  a  small  towi 
the  sea-shore,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Athens. 

4.  While  their  countrymen  were  fighting,  the  aged  peo 
the  women  and  children,  remained  at  Athens  in  the  atn 
anxiety.  If  Miltiades  were  to  lose  the  battle,  they  h 
that  the  Persians  would  chase  his  routed  army  into  the  c 
arnd  bum  it  to  ashes. 

5.  Suddenly  a  soldier,  covered  with  blood  ran  into 
market-place  of  the  city.     He  was  sorely  wounded ;  bnl 
had  come  all  the  way  from  the  army  to  bring  the  news, 
was  ghastly  pale,  and  the  people  feared  that  the  Persians  1 
won  the  day,  and  the  soldier  was  a  fugitive. 

6.  They  gathered  around  him,  eagerly  asking  about  1 
tiades  and  the  army.     The  soldier  leaned  heavily  upon 

,    npear.     He  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  give  uttenuioc 
the  news  he  had  brought 

7.  But,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  cried  out, ''  B^ 
my  countrymen  I  The  victory  is  ours ! "  And,  with  t 
exulting  shout,  he  fell  down  dead. 

&  The  Athenians  showed  themselves  ungrateful  to 
^"^^  MUUadeB.    All  that  \ie  dc»&»idsd  as  a  zewaid 
'^^'^^^ hia  naUre  lan4  from  Aa^«^,^%a  ^wtowtb.^^ 
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icb  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  honour  among  the 
But  ihey  refused  to  give  him  one ;  and  he  was 
I  condemned,  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  to  pay  a 
7  talents.  As  Miltiades  had  not  so  much  money 
rid  he  perished  in  prison. 

r  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Persians  were  driven 
eece,  and  Darius  died  while  he  was  preparing  tu 
i  country  again.  His  son  Xerxes  renewed  the  war. 
tory  of  Persia,  I  have  already  told  of  the  invasion 
by  Xerxes,  with  two  millions  of  men,  and  of  the 
ia  which  befel  him  there. 

rs. — Which  way  is  Persia  from  Greece  ?  1 .  When  did  Darius 
gainst  Greece  ?  What  of  the  Persian  force  ?  The  Athenian  ? 
marble  ?  What  did  Darius  command  ?  3.  Who  was  the 
meral  ?  Where  was  Marathon  ?  4.  What  of  those  who  re- 
Athens?  5.  What  messenger  was  sent  from  Marathon? 
is  Marathon  from  Athens  ?  From  Sparta  ?  7.  What  news 
senger  bring  ?  8.  How  did  the  Athenians  treat  Miltiades  ? 
.  What  of  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  ?  What 
Xerzcs  ?    What  may  yon  read  in  the  History  of  Persia? 


Chap.  LIV. — Europe  contintted, 

AFFAIBS   OF  ATHENS. 


EB  the  Persian  war,  Cimon,  Aristides,  and  Pericles 
hree  principal  men  of  Athens.     Pericles  a^  \eti^^ 
9  chief  person  in  the  republia     Athena  n»«&  Xk»vct 
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more  flourkliing    than  iivliile  he  was  at  the  head 
govemmeut. 

2.  He  adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  edifioc 
rendered  it  famous  for  learning,  poetry,  and  beautifol 
of  art,  such  as  temples,  statues,  and  paintings.  B 
Athenians  were  fickle,  and  generally  ungrateful  t< 
public  benefactors ;  and  they  sometimes  ill  treated  Pe 

3.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  a  terrible 
broke  out  in  Athens.  Many  of  the  citizens  fell  do*^ 
died,  while  passing  through  the  streets.  Dead  bodies 
heaps,  one  upon  another. 

4.  The  illustrious  Pericles  was  one  of  the  victims 
pestilence.  When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
praised  him  for  the  glorious  deeds  which  he  had  ac 
"It  is  my  greatest  glory,"  replied  Pericles,  "thai 
of  my  acts  have  caused  a  citizen  of  Athens  to  j 
mourning." 

5.  Three  years  before  the  death  of  Pericles,  a  w; 
commenced  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  These  wei 
the  two  principal  states  of  Greece,  and  they  had  1 
jealous  of  each  other's  gi*eatness.  A  fierce  war  follo' 
which  all  the  states  of  that  part  of  Greece  called  P 
nesus,  which  is  now  the  Morea,  were  engaged.  This 
strife  lasted  twenty-eight  years. 

6.  In  the  coarse  of  this  war,  Aldbiades  made  a  oon8| 
4^1179  Mmong  tho  Athenians.     He  was  the  handsome 

aum$  i^greeishle  man  in  AAihenB.    IlXi  o\i^  \«dQd  ho  was  { 
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>7  the  people,  and  possessed  almost  unlimited  power, 
as  ambitious,  and  destitute  of  {>rincip1e. 

was  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  not  only  in  his 
y,  but  all  over  Greece.  At  last,  when  he  had  lost 
will  of  every  body,  he  retired  to  a  small  village  in 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  dwelt  there  with  a  woman 
Lmandra. 

enemies  sent  a  party  of  assassins  to  murder  himu 

fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  Alcibiades 
.ve  man,  and  he  rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  to  fight 
dns.  But  they  stood  at  a  distance,  and  pierced  him 
with  javelins.  They  then  went  away,  leaving 
I  to  bury  him. 

Peloponnesian  war  brought  great  misfortunes  upon 
nians.  The  Spartans  conquered  them,  and  levelled 
of  the  city ;  and  while  this  work  of  destruction  was 
ward,  the  victors  caused  gay  tunes  of  music  to  be 

le  Athenians  were  now  placed  under  the  govern- 
thirty  Spartan  captaiDS.  These  were  called  the 
f  rants  of  Athens ;  but  they  held  their  power  only 
rs.  Thrasybidua^  a  patriotic  Athenian,  then  incited 
rymen  to  r^ain  their  freedom, 
le  thirty  tyrants  were  expelled;  and  Thrasybidus 
rded  with  a  wreath  made  of  two  twigs  of  an  olive 
:li,  as  I  have  before  said^  was  esteemed  a  great  tx^kcV 
',    Athens  again  became  prosperous^  and  i\»  lotiaet 
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government  was  restored  in  tbe  jear  403  before  tlie 
tian  era. 

QuBSTioiTB. — 1 .  Who  were  the  three  principal  men  of  Atheni  1 
of  Pericles  ?  2.  What  did  he  do  for  Athens  ?  What  was  the 
character  of  the  Athenians  ?  3.  What  of  the  plague  ?  4.  W 
Pericles  saj  on  his  death-hed  ?  5.  What  was  hegnn  three  yean 
the  death  of  Pericles  ?  What  of  Athens  and  Sparta?  How  long 
Peloponnesian  war  last?  What  part  of  Greece  was  called  Pelopoi 
What  states  were  included  in  the  Peloponnesus  ?  Ans.  Arcadia 
oia,  Messenia,  Elis,  Argolis,  Achaia,  Sicjon,  and  Corinth.  6.  ^ 
Alcibiades  ?  7.  What  happened  to  him  ?  8.  How  did  he  die  ?  9 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ?  Sparta  ?  10.  What  of  the  thirty  t] 
Thrasybulus?  11.  How  was  he  rewarded  for  expelUng  the 
tyrants  ?    What  took  place  403  b.c. 


Chap.  LY. — Europe  eonUnited, 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  THEBAN  WAS. 

1.  Not  long  after  this  period,  Thebes  became  the 
distinguished  city  of  Greece.  It  was  the  capital  c 
kingdom  of  Bodotia.  A  war  between  Thebes  and  i 
originated  in  the  following  manner : — ^Phoebidas,  a  Sj 
general,  had  wrongfolly  taken  possession  of  Cadm 
fortress  belonging  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  demands 
it  should  be  given  up;  but  the  Spartans  garrisoned  it  str 
and  resolved  to  hold  it  as  their  own. 
'  i  A.  brare  and  patriotic  young  man  of  Thebes^  i 
'SrippKbu^  oontzired  a  scheme  V>  ^Vi\m^  \»\a  CortresSb 
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i  eleven  com^ianions  pufc  on  thoir  breastplates,  and  girded 
$ir  swords  around  them,  but  clothed  themselves  in  women's 
rments  over  their  armour.  In  this  garb  they  went  to  the 
to  of  Cadmsea,  and  were  admitted. 

3.  The  magistrates  and  Spartan  officers  were  assembled  at 
iplendid  festival  Archias^  the  Spartan  commander,  sat  at 
3  head  of  the  table.  He  and  his  friends  were  wholly  occu- 
xi  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  banquet  They  took  scarcely 
J  notice  when  the  twelve  figures  in  female  attire  entered 
Q  hall. 

4.  At  the  moment  when  the  mirth  and  festivity  of  the 
lartans  was  at  its  height,  the  strangers  tore  off  their  female 
rb.  Instead  of  twelve  women,  there  stood  twelve  young 
irriors.  The  light  of  the  festal  torches  flashed  back  from 
sir  bright  breastplates.  Their  naked  swords  were  in  their 
Dds. 

5.  Pelopidas  and  his  eleven  companions  immediately 
acked  the  Spartan  banqueters.  Their  surprise  hindered 
)  Spartans  from  making  any  effectual  resistance.  Archias 
1  many  others  were  struck  dead  almost  before  they  could 
6  from  the  table. 

6.  Thus  the  Thebans  gained  possession  of  the  fortress, 
it  Sparta  immediately  began  a  war  against  Thebes.  Many 
the  other  states  of  Greece  lent  their  assistance  to  the 
eiirttfns.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  Thebans  ^o\]ld\^^ 
iqtieredf  and  entire] f  ruined 

Z  But  tbejr  bad  a  brave  and  skilfril   gener^  nwwA 
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Epaminondas.  With  only  six  thousand  Thebans,  he  en- 
countered twenty-five  thousand  Spartans,  commanded  by 
Cleombrotus,  their  king.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Leuctra. 
The  Thebans  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  killed  Oleom- 
brotus  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  men. 

Questions. — ^Direction  of  Thebes  from  Sparta  ?  From  Marathon  f 
1 .  What  of  Thebes  ?  In  what  part  of  Greece  was  Bodotia  ?  How  did 
the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  originate?  2.  What  of  Pelopidas? 
Describe  the  scheme  of  Pelopidas  and  his  companions.  5.  Did  this  bold 
undertaking  succeed  ?  6.  What  state  made  war  npon  Thebes  ?  Other 
states?  7.  What  of  Epaminondas  ?  His  army?  The  Spartan  force? 
Who  was  the  Spartan  leader  ?  Where  is  Leuctra  ?  Direction  from 
Thebes  ?    Sparta  ?    Athens  ?    Did  the  Thebans  gain  the  victoiy  ? 


Chap.  LYI. — Eubope  contintied, 

BEQOBL  OF  THE  THUBAN  WAR. 

1.  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  was  one  of  the  besi 
men  that  lived  in  ancient  times.  His  private  virtues  were 
equal  to  his  patriotism  and  valour.  It  is  said  of  him  that  a 
falsehood  was  never  known  to  come  from  his  lips ;  one  of  the 
highest  praises  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any  man. 

2.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Thebans  would  luiva  6It 
Hie  oteiost  gratitude  towards  Epaminondas,  whose  valour  W 

^i^red  his  country ;  and  it  is  tr^e  that  the  most  virtaooi  part 
^tbe  people  hononred  him  a«coTA\»ft\»\3MiTBssr*a^\\sQ.\  Ita 
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>ny  to  tell  you  that  a  great  and  good  man  is  very  apt  to 
ave  enemies. 

3.  His  virtues  and  his  greatness  are  a  reproach  to  the 
icioos  and  the  mean,  and  therefore  they  hate  him,  and  seek 
J  destroy  him.  So  it  happened  with  Epaminondas,  and  ro 
b  has  happened  in  all  ages. 

4.  Epaminondas  had  many  enemies  among  the  Thebans. 
rbey  at  first  attempted  to  have  him  sentenced  to  death, 
because  he  had  kept  the  command  of  the  army  longer  than 
iihe  law  permitted.  But  as  his  only  motive  had  been  to 
preserve  Thebes  from  ruin,  his  judges  concluded  to  let  him 
liva 

5.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  disgrace '  him  as  much  as 
possible,  he  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  scavengers  who 
cleaned  the  streets  of  Thebes.  Epaminondas  was  not  morti- 
fied; for  he  knew  that  the  Thebans  might  disgrace  themselves 
^J  such  ingratitude,  but  could  not  disgrace  him.  He  would, 
he  said,  show  them  that,  if  the  office  sometimes  gave  dignity 
to  the  man,  the  man  could  also  give  dignity  to  the  office. 
He  therefore  set  about  discharging  the  duties  of  his  new 
employment,  and  this  great  and  victorious  general  was  accord- 
iogly  seen  cleaning  away  the  filth  from  the  streets. 

6.  But  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  the  Thebans 
loon  found  that  they  could  not  do  without  Epaminondas. 
rhey  made  him  throw  away  his  broom,  and  take  t^iQ  btwot^ 
igain.     He  waa placed  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  N»it\i  gc^?^^x 
ffwer  fiau  be  had posseaaed  before. 
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7.  So  long  OS  Epaminondas  was  their  general,  the  Thehtnt 
were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece.  The  last  viotoij 
that  he  gained  was  at  Maiitinea.  But  it  cost  the  Thehtns 
dear;  for  while  Epaminondas  was  fighting  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  a  Spartan  soldier  thrust  a  javelin  into  his 
breast. 

8.  The  Thebans  and  Spartans  fought  around  the  wounded 
Epaminondas,  the  latter  wishing  to  put  an  eud  to  his  life,  and 
the  former  to  bear  him  from  the  field.  The  Spartans  were 
driven  back,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  carried  Epaminondas  in 
their  arms  to  his  tent. 

9.  The  javelin  remaiDed  sticking  in  the  wound,  for  tbe 
surgeons  declared  that  he  would  die  the  moment  that  it 
should  be  drawn  out.  Epaminondas  laj  in  great  pain ;  bat 
he  thought  little  of  his  own  agony,  and  was  anxious  onlj  for 
the  success  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  At  last  a  messenger  came  from  the  battle-field,  sb^ 
told  him  that  the  Spartans  were  flying,  and  the  Thebaai 
had  won  a  glorious  victory.  ''Then  all  is  well!**  9vA 
Epaminondas.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  javelin  out  of  U> 
wound,  and  instantly  expired. 

1 1.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  363  before  the  Chrii' 
tian  era.  After  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  the  Thebani  wen 
no  longer  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the  Qreeks. 


9os«rrojfi.— I .  Character  of  "RvfcwvlTvotidas  f    «.  Were  the 
gnteAd  to  him  7    8.  Why  do  th^  h\^«^V%xa  %  ^pwXiaA  fOQd««» 
^  ^Vhmt  did  the  Thobant  attempit  *.l^^  ^^^«1  i»iws^Na^Npia 
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Ipaminondas?  Was  he  mortified?  What  did  he  do?  6.  What  did  the 
hebansfind?  What  did  they  do  ?  7.  What  of  Thebes  while  Epami- 
ondas  was  general  ?  Which  was  his  last  victory  ?  How  was  he  wonnded  ? 
Hiere  was  Mantinea ?  Direction  from  Thebes?  Sparta?  Athens? 
[arathon?  8.  By  whom  was  he  carried  from  the  field?  What  of  the 
ivelin?  9.  Describe  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  10.  When  did  this 
appen  ?     What  of  the  Thebans  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  ? 


Chap.  LVII. — Europe  continued. 

ORBCLUI  RBUOIOK  OB  MTTHOLOaT. 

1.  Mr  histoiy  has  now  reached  the  period  when  ^e  glory 
>f  Greece  was  at  its  height ;  and  I  shall  soon  have  to  speak 
of  its  decline.  Before  doing  so,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  a 
slight  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  some  other 
interesting  particulars. 

2.  The  Greeks  believed  that  there  were  three  classes  of 
lieities,  the  Celestial,  the  Marine,  and  the  Infernal.  The  first, 
X  thej  fancied,  dwelt  in  the  skjr,  the  second  in  the  sea,  and 
^  third  in  the  dreary  regions  under  the  earth.  Besides 
kbeBe,  there  were  inferior  kinds  of  deities,  who  haunted  the 
voods,  or  lived  in  fountains  and  streams. 

3.  The  deities  whose  home  was  in  the  sky,  were  Jupiter, 
IpoUo,  Mars,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Yulcan,  Juno,  Minerva, 
^enus,  Diana,  Ceres,  and  Yesta.  The  greatest  of  all  the 
ods  was  Jupiter.  When  it  'thundered  and  lightened,  the 
Iraeks  supposed  that  Jupiter  was  angry,  and  waa  %Xi^^ 
is  timnderfooJAf  shout 
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4.  The  Oljmpio  games  were  instituted  bj  the  Greeks  i 
honour  of  Jupiter.  These  games  were  celebrated  everj  fot 
years.  They  consisted  of  races  on  foot  and  on  horsebaci 
and  in  chariots,  and  of  leaping,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  ] 
was  considered  a  Terj  great  honour  for  a  person  to  gain 
prize  at  the  Oljmpio  games. 

5.  Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter.  He  was  supposed  to  I 
the  driver  of  the  sun,  which  had  four  horses  harnessed  to  il 
and  went  round  the  world  every  day.  It  was  pretty  muo 
like  a  modern  stage  coach,  except  that  it  carried  no  passengers 

6.  Besides  being  the  coachman  of  the  sun,  Apollo  wi 
likewise  the  god  of  music  and  poetry,  and  of  medicine,  an( 
all  the  fine  arts.  He  also  presided  over  the  famous  oracle  a 
Delphi,  whither  people  used  to  come  from  all  parts  of  tlr 
world  to  find  out  the  events  of  futurity. 

7.  Mars  was  the  god  of  war,  and  Mercury  the  god 
thieves,  and  Bacchus  the  god  of  drunkards,  and  Yulcan  ^ 
god  of  blacksmiths.     Yulcan  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
best  and  most  useful  of  the  heathen  deities,  for  he  war 
excellent  blacksmith  and  worked  hard  at  his  anvil. 

8.  Yenus  was  the  goddess  of  beauty.  Her  statues 
made  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  She  had  / 
named  Cupid,  who  was  a  mischievous  little  deity,  an^ 
to  shoot  at  people  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

9.  Neptone  was  the  chief  of  the  marine  deities. 
^npposed  tbat  he  had  a  huge  scallop-shell  for  a  char 

time  biM  boraes  bad  the  tails  oi  fia\i«&.   ^Vi^uever 
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r  the  waTeSy  a  tribe  of  sea-monsters,  called  Tritons^  sur- 
nded  his  chariot. 

0.  Pluto  was  the  deity  who  presided  in  the  infernal 
tons.  He  used  to  sit  on  a  throne  of  brimstone,  looking 
J  stem  and  awftiL  In  one  hand  he  held  a  sceptre,  and 
the  other,  two  keys.  Besides  these  gods,  the  Greeks 
eyed  in  heroes,  who  were  half  gods  and  half  men.  Of 
se,  Hercules  was  very  famous  for  his  wonderful  feats  of 
ngth. 

1.  Unless  I  were  to  write  a  large  book  on  this  one  sub- 
^  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
dful  go<l8  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  strange,  foolish 
igs  they  are  said  by  the  Greek  poets  to  have  done.  The 
acipal  use  of  snch  a  book  would  be,  to  show  how  necessary 
ras  that  the  true  Gk>d  should  reveal  himself  to  men,  since 
y  could  contrive  no  better  religion  than  these  absurd, 
ugh  sometimes  amusing,  fables. 

%  Bidicnlons  as  their  deities  were,  the  Greeks  honoured 
n  with  magnificent  temples.  No  other  edifices  ever  built 
mortal  hands  have  been  so  beautiful  Some  of  the  churches 
mr  own  country  are  now  built  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Gre- 
i  temples. 

13.  The  Grecnan  sculptors  carved  marble  statues  of  their 
biai.     These  images  were  so  grand,  and  beautiful,  and 
nified,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  artists  must  have  seen  such 
ifenly  creatures  somewhere^  or  else  they  neveir  oo\\!LdL'Wi^ 
red  their  iMkeneBtaB, 
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QoxsnoHS. — 1.  At  what  period  was  the  glory  of  Greece  at  its  keif^ 
2.  In  what  deities  did  the  Greeks  belieye  ?  What  were  the  three  dasm 
Where  did  each  of  them  dwell?  What  of  inferior  deities?  3.  Who  we 
the  celestial  deities?  What  of  Jupiter?  4.  WhatoftheOljmpiegaBO 
5.  What  of  Apollo?  His  chariot  ?  6.  What  more  can  joa  tell  of  Apolli 
7.  What  of  Mars?  Mercury?  Bacchus?  Volcan?  8.  What  of  YeoM 
Capid  ?  9 .  What  of  Heptane  ?  Where  did  he  dwell  ?  How  is  he  repr 
sented?    10.  Who  was  Plato?    Where  did  he  dwell ?    Whatofhin 

12.  How  did  the  Greeks  hononr  their  false  gods  ?    What  of  tempiei 

13.  What  can  yon  say  of  the  Grecian  statues  ? 


Chap.  LYIII. — Eubops  continued, 

THK  ORBCLUI  PHILOftOPHSBS. 

1.  The  Greek  philosophera  were  m«i  who  pretended  to  b 
wiser  than  mankind  in  gMieraL  There  were  a  great  bus; 
of  them,  who  lived  in  various  ages.  I  shall  speak  of  aone  f 
the  most  remarkable,  in  this  and  the  following  diaptera 

2,  The  philosopher  ThaJes  was  bom  between   six  t 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.     In  his  tf 
there  were  seven  philosophers,  who  were  called  the  tr 
wise  men  of  Greece ;  and  Thalea  was  considered  the  w 
of  them  alL 

8.  One  nighty  while  this  great  philosopher  was  tak 
walk,  he  looked  upward  to  contemplate  the  stars. 
wueh  interested  in  this  occupation,  he  strayed  out  of  hi 
Mod  tambled  into  a  ditch.    An  old  woman  who  lived 
.^^   Aa//^  rmn  and  helped  him  oxxt,  aJl  coNwro^  ^^dcLTandL 
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laJeSy"  said  she, ''  I  advise  you  not  to  have  joar 
bhe  stara^  while  your  feet  are  on  the  earth ! " 
hink  that  the  old  woman  was  the  wiser  philo- 
two. 

philosopher  was  named  Pittacus.  He  was  the 
ce  man  on  record ;  for,  though  there  were  many 
>us  wines  in  his  country,  he  never  drank  any 
er. 

osopher  Bias  lived  in  the  year  617  B.a  Some 
3  found  a  golden  vase  in  the  beUy  of  a  large 
>  vase  were  engraved  these  words — "To  the 
ras  therefore  sent  to  Bias,  who  was  thought  to 
wise  as  any  body. 

i  did  not  care  for  gold  or  riches.  When  hit 
18  iak&i  by  the  enemy,  all  the  other  inhabitants 
to  hide  their  most  valuable  property.  Bias 
Qself  no  trouble.  ^  Biches  are  but  playLhings," 
f  only  real  treasures  are  my  own  thoughts." 
des  was  a  very  wonderful  philosopher.  My 
lot  pat  too  much  faith  in  the  story  which  I  am 
hem.  It  is  as  follows : — One  day  when  £pi- 
ouDg,  his  father  sent  him  in  search  of  a  sheep 
After  finding  the  sheep  Epimenides  entered  a 
ayside,  and  sat  down,  for  he  was  tired,  and  the 
hot.  In  this  cave  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  a 
;er  than  he  intended. 
9  less  than  £fby-seven  years  htiox^  \l^  vm^S%3^ 
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When  he  closed  his  eyes  he  was  a  young  man,  bat  ! 
old  and  grey  when  he  opened  them  again.  He  h 
cave  and  went  back  to  the  town  where  he  had  fc 
lived. 

9.  But  his  father  was  long  ago  dead;  his  brothe 
had  been  a  child  when  he  went  away,  was  an  old  man 
and  the  town  was  full  of  houses  and  people  that  he  ha< 
seen  before.  These  were  certainly  very  wonderful  d 
considering  that  they  had  all  happened  while  Epin 
was  taking  a  nap. 

Qdbbtioks. — 1.  Who  were  the  Greek  philosophers?  9.  W 
Thales?  Where  was  he  bom?  What  of  the  seven  wise  men 
was  Thales  considered?  8.  Relate  an  anecdote  of  him.  4.  ^ 
Pittacns?  5.  When  did  Bias  live?  Tell  the  storjr  of  the  n 
What  did  Bias  think  of  riches?    7.  Tell  the  story  of  Epimenic 


Chap.  LIX. — Europe  continued, 

THB  QBBCIAK  PHTLOBOPHBB8  OOimVUBD. 

1.  The  philosopher  Pythagoras  believed  that  when 
died,  their  soul  migrated  or  passed  into  the  bodies  of  a 
or  birds.  He  affirmed  that  his  own  soul  had  once  li 
the  body  of  a  peacock,  but  my  reader  will  hardly  ere 
assertion. 
il  HeraolituB  of  Ephesna  was  called  the  dark  philo 
^beMuae  mII  bk  fayings  were  \\V«  x\^^\«i.   ^^  >^w&%l 
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was  wisdom  which  could  be  tiiiderstood  by  common 

is  wise  man  considered  the  world  as  such  a  wretchef! 
at  he  never  conld  look  at  anj  body  without  shedding 
9e  is  often  called  the  weeping  philosopher.  At  last 
d  to  a  cave  among  the  mountains,  where  he  lived  on 
id  roots,  and  was  as  miserable  as  his  heart  could 

mocritus,  who  lived  not  long  after  Heraclitus,  was 
iifferent  sort  of  philosopher.  He  is  often  called  the 
;  philosopher.  Instead  of  shedding  tears,  he  laughed 
lually  that  his  townsmen  thought  him  mad.  And, 
le  truth,  I  think  so  too. 

e  philosopher  Anaxagoras  believed  that  the  skj 
le  of  stones,  and  that  the  sun  was  a  great  mass  of 
iron.  This  may  seem  very  strange,  but  in  these 
times  the  people  did  not  know  the  shape  of  the 

e  philosopher  Empedocles  went  and  lived  near  mount 
a  Sicily.  He  was  a  man  of  very  grave  and  majestic 
ioe,  and  every  body  knew  him,  because  he  used  to 

crown  of  laurel  on  his  head.     People    generally 
edged  him  to  be  a  very  wise  man  ;  but,  not  content 
s,  he  wanted  to  be  thought  a  god. 
le  day,  after  he  had  prepared  a  great  festival,  Em« 

disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again.  The  poo^l^ 
for  granted  thsi  he  bad  ascended  to  \\eaveii.    'fiv^N;) 
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shortly  afterwards,  there  was  an  eraption  of  Mount  ^tna 
and  an  old  shoe  was  thrown  out  of  the  crater.  On  examiiui 
tiou,  it  was  found  out  that  this  shoe  had  belonged  to  Em 
pedocles.  It  was  now  easy  to  guess  at  the  fate  of  the  fiiolisi 
old  man.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  tin 
blazing  volcano,  in  order  that  the  people  might  think  him  i 
god,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  heaven.  Some  of  my  reader 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  this. 

8.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  philoaophen  o: 
Greece.  Indeed  he  was  so  wise  and  good  that  the  profligifef 
Athenians  could  not  suffer  him  to  live.  They  therefore  com- 
pelled  him  to  drink  poison. 

9.  Diogenes  was  the  queerest  philosopher  of  alL  He  wu 
called  Diogenes  the  Dog — either  because  he  lived  like  a  dog 
or  because  he  had  a  currish  habit  of  snarling  at  every 
body. 

10.  His  doctrine  was,  that  the  fewer  enjoyments  a  mm 
had,  the  happier  he  was  likely  to  be.  This  philosopheriMiA 
about  barefoot,  dressed  in  very  shabby  clothes,  and  canydV 
a  bag,  a  jug,  and  a  staff  He  afterwards  got  a  great  lA 
which  he  used  to  lug  about  with  him  all  day  long;  and  il«P 
in  it  at  night. 

11.  One  day,  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  see  Diogei^ 
and  found  him  mending  his  tub.  It  happened  that  Altf- 
ander  stood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shade  Diogenes  from  tki 

JKDQ^  Aod  be  felt  cold.     ''Diogenes,'*  said  Alexander,  ''joi 
Bioert  hMve  «  very  liard  time  oi  it,  '\iN Vcl^  Vh  «» tub.    Oan  1 4* 
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•  tluDg  to  better  your  condition  1  ** — "  Nothing,  except  to 
out  of  my  Bunshine,*'  replied  Diogenes,  who  disdained 
locept  any  other  favour  from  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
rid. 

»UB8TioN8. — ^What  did  Pythagoras  believe  ?  2.  What  of  Heraclitus  ? 
^hat  of  Democritus  ?  How  did  he  differ  from  Heraclitus  ?  5.  What 
Anaxagoras  believe?  Where  did  Empedocles  live  ?  What  did  he 
h  to  be  thought?  7.  What  means  did  he  take  to  make  the  people 
ikhima  god?  8.  What  of  Socrates?  His  death?  9.  What  of 
•genes?  His  doctrines?  How  did  he  live?  10.  Tell  an  anecdote 
3iogenes. 


Chap.  LX. — Eubopb  eorUinued. 

WBTHINO  MOBB  ABOUT  PHILO8OPHBR0.      ABOUT  THE  OREBK  POETS. 

1.  I  COULD  tell  you  much  more  about  the  Grecian  philo- 
phers,  but  I  have  not  room.  I  must  not  forget,  however,  to 
wtion  Plato,  who  was  bom  429  years  B.O.,  and  was  for 
Hht  years  the  pupil  of  Socrates ;  and  Aristotle,  who  was  a 
ipil  of  Plato,  educated  Alexander  the  Great,  and  founded 
school  of  philosophers,  who  were  called  Peripatetics,  or 
liking  philosophers.  They  were  so  called  because  Aristotle 
liked  about  while  teaching  his  doctrines  to  his  pupils. 
1  This  man,  Plato,  like  many  other  Grecian  philosophers, 
18  a  sort  of  schoolmaster,  and  many  young  men  came  to  be 
Might  by  him.  He  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  gco^r^  Ti^«x 
'thensi  called  Acidemia,  £rom  which  circumBtaiLCQ  \i\i^  n70x^ 
tflfeor  tag  Binoer  been  applied  to  schools. 
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3.  So  great  was  his  reputation,  that  the  first  yo 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  came  to  be  his  pu] 
had  very  sublime  ideas  of  religion,  virtue  and  trutl 
delivered  these  with  so  much  sweetness  and  eloquc 
his  listeners  were  enchanted.  The  Greeks  spoke  < 
Plato  the  Divine. 

4.  There  were  other  celebrated  philosophers  in  Gi 
I  must  leave  them  now,  and  tell  you  of  the  poets, 
the  best  poet  of  ancient  times,  perhaps  the  best  that  e 
I  have  already  mentioned.     When  this  great  man  i 
how  he  lived,  or  ^vhere  he  died,  are  matters  of  unce 

*  Seven  noble  cities  strive  for  Homer  dead. 
Through  which  the  liying  Homer  begg'd  his  breed.** 

5.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  he  lived  about 
900  B.O.,  and  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  who  w 
from  place  to  place  reciting  and  singing  his  ve 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  his  two  great  poems,  were  a 
separate  pai-ts,  and,  but  for  the  care  of  Lycurgus, 
to  have  had  them  collected,  would  doubtless  ha^ 
They  were  afterwards  arranged  in  their  prese 

^  Pisistratus.     They  celebrated    the  actions   of 
imaginary  gods,  and  are  full  of  the  deepest  intei 

6.  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  poet 
some  of  whom  acquired  great  celebrity.     Am 

Ajuuareoii,  who  wrote  about  love  and  wine 

compoaed  sahlime  odes ;  and  TVieornVwA,  w 

•b0pherda  and  sheplierdeaaii«t  "^^^  ^''^  *^ 
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re  were  also  many  poets  who  wrote  pieces  for  the  stage 
ihjlus,  Sophocles,  aud  Earipides,  are  the  greatest  of  the 
ic  writers. 

You  already  know  that  the  Greeks  were  in  many  re- 
ts very  ignorant,  and  entertained  many  absurd  notions. 
^  did  not  know  that  the  earth  is  a  great  globe  or  ball, 
it  turns  round  every  day,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
!,  are  also  great  worlds  moving  about  in  the  sky. 
You  would  not,  therefore,  expect  in  their  poetry  to  find 
useful  information  about  geography  or  astronomy.     Yet 
'  lived  in  a  beautiful   country,  and   their   mountains, 
uns,  and  valleys^  were  often  the  subject  of  their  songs. 
.  Their  religion,  too,  though  full  of  absurdity,  furmshed 
)riab  for  the  poets.     They  described  the  gods  and  god- 
is  as  dwelling  upon  the  mountains,  or  skipping  along  the 
TM,  or  gliding  amidst  the  waters.     Thus,  every  object 
!;ure  derived  a  new  interest  from  the  vivid  fancy  of  the 

To  this  day  the  verses  of  these  poets  are  remembered, 
le  places  mentioned  by  them  are  often  visited  by 
T8,  who  look  upon  them  with  emotion,  on  account  of 

itiful  fiddona  they  inspired  more  than  two  thousand 

o. 

>H8.— 1 .  When  was  Plato  bom  ?  Whose  pupil  was  he  ?  What 
e  ?    2.  What  else  of  Plato  ?    3.  What  of  his  ideas  and  his 
ipretsing  them  ?    4.  What  of  Homer  ?    5.  VHiefi  \«  Vt  vql"^- 
\er  lived  ?  Bow  did  be  live  ?  What  of  his  poems'^  ^.  "^VtiXi 
9f  Pindar?    Tiieocritua?    Other  poets?    7.  ^YimX  ^"^ 
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the  Greeks  not  know  ?  8.  What  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeb? 
9.  What  use  did  the  Grecian  poets  make  of  their  mythology?  Whit 
effect  had  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ?  Are  the  poems  of  tiM 
ancient  Greeks  still  remembered?  10.  Are  the  places  mentioned  is 
those  poems  rendered  more  interesting  to  travellers  of  the  present  [ 
time  who  visit  them  ? 


Chap.  LXI. — Eukops  continued. 

ABOUT  THK  MODS  OF  LIFB  ▲MOVO  THB  AJfCUSNT  ORKEKS. 

1.  But  we  must  now  leave  poets  and  philosophers,  tnd 
take  a  view  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  men 
wore  an  inner  garment,  called  a  tunic,  over  which  they  Uiretr 
a  mantle ;  their  shoes  or  sandals  were  hound  to  their  M 
hj  thongs  or  ropes.  In  ancient  times  the  Greeks  wMit 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  hut  afterwards  they  used  hat^ 
which  were  tied  under  the  chin. 

2.  The  women  always  covered  their  heads  with  atoL 
which  came  down  upon  the  shoulders.  They  wore  in  thdr 
hair  golden  grasshoppers,  and  ear-rings  were  suspended  to^ 
their  ears.  The  rest  of  their  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tai* 
fastened  with  a  hroad  sash,  and  descending  in  folds  down  t* 
their  heels. 

3.  The  Greeks  usually  made  four  meals  a  day :  the  l■fl^ 
ning  meal,  which  was  taken  at  the  rising  of  the  son ;  thtlVl^ 

Mi  mid-day;  the  afternoon  repast ;  and  the  supper,  wfaioh 
^^priuciptd  meal,  as  it  waa  taken  «!^t  ^«  bmioMi  of  A^ 
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4.  In  the  eufy  ages,  the  hod  of  the  Ghreeks  was  the  froits 
'  the  earth,  and  their  drink,  water ;  the  flesh  of  animak  was 
troduced  at  a  later  period.  This  brought  on  the  luxorias 
'  the  table,  and  aome  of  the  cities  of  Greece  became  renowned 
r  producing  excell^it  oooka.  The  Spartans,  as  we  have 
ifore  mentioned,  ate  at  public  tables.  Their  chief  food  con« 
sted  of  black  broth. 

5.  The  poor  sometimes  fed  on  grasshoppers,  and  the 
comities  of  leaves.  In  general,  the  Greeks  were  rery  fond  * 
r  flesh.  Th«br  usual  drink  was  water,  either  hot  or  ooLd, 
at  most  commoulj  the  latter,  which  was  sometimes  cooled 
ith  ice.  Wines  were  rery  generally  used,  and  eren  per- 
laed  wines  were  introdnced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

5.  Before  the  Greeks  went  to  an  entertainment,  they 

ttbed  and  anointed  thonselves;  when  they  arrived,  the 

tertainer  took  them  by  the  hand,  or  kissed  their  lipa,  hands, 

M^  or  feet,  as  they  deserved  more  or  lees  respect.     It  must 

dfaeerved  concerning  the  guests,  that  men  and  women  were 

V  inrited  together. 

They  sat  at  meat  either  quite  upright,  or  leaning  a  little 

vard ;  but  in  more  d^enerate  ages,  they  adopted  the 

m  custom  of  reclining  on  beds  or  couches.     As  soon  as 

roviskms  were  set  on  the  table,  and  bef(H»  the  guests 

to  mt,  a  part  was  offered  as  a  sort  of  first-firuits  to  the 

liey  had  a  casiom  timilar  to  ours,  of  driiiVdiif^Yioi^A^ 
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not  only  to  those  present,  but  to  their  absent  friends ; 
every  name  they  poared  a  little  wine  on  the  ground 
was  called  a  libation. 

9.  The  entertainment  being  ended,  a  hymn  was 
the  gods.     After  this,  the  company  was  amnsed  witb 
dancing,  and  mimicry,  or  whatever  could  tend  to  exdl 
or  cheerfulness. 

10.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were  built  of  stone,  an 
of  them  were  highly  ornamented.  The  majority  of  the 
however,  lived  in  huts  made  of  rough  stone  laid  in  ch 

11.  In  war,  the  Greeks  fought  with  various  w 
Some  of  the  soldiers  had  bows  and  arrows ;  some  had, 
or  spears  which  they  hurled  with  great  force  and  pre< 
aim,  and  some  had  slings  with  which  they  threw 
They  usually  carried  shields  for  warding  off  the  wea 
their  enemies. 

12.  You  must  recollect  that,  in  these  ancient  tim< 
powder  was  not  known,  and  rifles  and  cannon  were 
fore  not  in  use.  In  battle  the  warriors  always  eng 
close  conflict,  foot  to  foot,  and  breast  to  breast.  Tl 
was  therefore  very  exciting,  and  the  men  usually  foug 
furious  courage. 

13.  As  mankind  were  very  much  given  to  maki 
upon  one  another,  it  was  the  custom  in  all  countries 

jvand  the  dties  with  high  walls,  for  defence.     This  p 
^deed,  ooneiniied  for  many  agn  •,  «nd,vf  you  travel,  y 
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that  the  principal  cities  of  France,  Germanj,  and  many 
er  conntries,  are  still  secured  in  this  way. 
A,  In  modem  times,  when  an  army  attacks  a  city,  it 
ters  down  the  walls  with  cannon  shot;  or,  by  undermining 
m,  placing  gunpowder  beneath,  and  then  setting  it  on 
L  But  in  the  olden  times  of  Greece,  the  warriors  used 
tering-rams,  consisting  of  heavy  beams  with  ponderous 
aes  at  one  end.  These  were  driven  by  main  strength 
inst  the  walls,  and  thus,  after  many  efforts,  they  were 
Qolished. 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  the  men  wear  among  the  ancient  Greeks? 

nr  shoes  ?    Head-dress  ?    2.  Head-dress  of  the  women  ?    What 

unents  did  thej  wear  ?    The  rest  of  their  dress  ?    3.  The  meals  of 

Greeks  ?    4.  What  was  the  food  of  the  Greeks  in  early  ages  ? 

t  of  flesh  ?    Luxuries  of  the  tahle  ?    What  of  the  Spartans  ?    6. 

t  of  the  poor?    Were  the  Greeks  fond  of  meat  for  food  ?    What 

eir  drink?    Wine?    6.  What   of  entertainments?    Men    and 

n?    7.  How  did  thej  sit  at  table?    How  do  the  people  of  Asia 

able  ?    Did  the  Greeks  adopt  this  Asiatic  custom  ?    What  was 

efore  beginning  to  eat?    8.  Drinking  healths?    Libation  ?    9. 

bllowed  the  eating?    10.  What  of  the  habitations  of  the  rich? 

K)or?     11.  What  weapons  were  used  hj  the  Greeks  in  war  ? 

It  of  gunpowder?    How  did  the  warriors  engage  one  another 

!t?    13.  What  was  the  custom  regarding  the  cities  ?    What 

seen  in  Europe?     14.  How  do  the  modems  attack  a  walled 

jw  did  the  ancients  destroy  the  walls  of  a  city  ? 
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Chap.  LXII. — Eukopb  continued. 

PHIUF  OP  ]fAOBI>OK  CONQUSES  aBBACB. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  resume  the  history  of  Greece,  at  t&< 
'^ere  I  left  ofil  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  hs 
&ii8hed  speaking  of  the  Theban  war. 

2.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  that  war,  the  states  of 
became  involyed  in  anoiher,  which  was  generally  call 
Sacred  War.  The  people  of  Phocis  had  been  seni 
by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  to  pay  a  heavy  fi: 
ploughing  a  £eld  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  i 
at  DdphL 

3.  Kather  than  pay  the  fine,  the  Phocians  resolved 
to  war.  The  people  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Achaia  s 
the  Phocians.  The  Thebans,  Locrians,  and  Thessaliao 
the  part  of  the  Amphictyonio  council,  and  Philip,  1i 
Maoedon,  was  solicited  to  fight  on  the  same  side. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  is  numbered  by  some 
rians  among  the  states  of  Greece ;  but  others  consid< 
separate  oountxy.     Although  it  was  founded  about  fiv 
dred  years  before  this  period,  it  had  never  been  yary 
ful  till  Philip  mounted  the  throne. 

5.  Philip  was  ambitious  and  warlike.     No  sooner  1 
ouuxdied  his  army  into  Qreeoe,  than  he  determined  to 

^^BiBelfrtder  of  the  wKole  coxmtarj.   1V^  ^\^«3«&  w€ 
-*>ir  so  valiant  as  they  liai  \>eftTi->  wi(i^«^^^\iav 
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idaa,   Miltiadea,   or  Epaminondas,  to  load  them  to 

e  man  that  gare  Philip  more  troable  than  nsxy  other, 
Qosthenesi,  an  Athenian.  He  was  one  of  the  meet 
orators  that  ever  lived ;  and  he  nttered  sueh  terrible 
against  Philip,  that  the  Athenians  were  ineited  to 
m  in  battle.  It  is  from  these  orations  against  the 
dan  king  that  severe  speeches  have  since  been  called 

t  the  Athenians  were  beaten  at  Chseronea,  in  the 
}i  before  the  Christian  era.  Thenceforward,  Philip 
id  the  a£Qurs  of  Greece  till  his  death.  Perhaps,  after 
^aa  a  better  ruler  than  the  Greeks  conld  have  found 
hemselves. 

it  he  had  many  vices,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  of 
I  to  excess.  One  day,  just  after  he  had.  risen  from  a 
,  he  decided  a  certain  law-case  unjustly.  The  losing 
ried  out,  ''I  appeal  from  Philip  drunk,  to  Philip 
And,  sure  enou^,  when  Philip  got  sober,'  he 
the  other  way. 

poor  woman,  who  had  some  business  with  Philip, 
vain  to  obtain  an  audience.  He  put  her  off  from  one 
nother,  saying  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  her. 
have  no  leisuito  to  do  justice,  you  have  no  right  to  be 
*  Said  the  woman.  Philip  was  struck  with  the  truth 
the  woman  said,  and  he  became  more  atieii^^^  Va\a& 
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10.  He  lived  odIj  about  two  years  after  he  had  oonqnerec 
the  Greeks.  There  was  a  young  nobleman,  named  Pausanias 
a  captain  of  the  guard,  who  had  been  injured  by  one  of  Philip^ 
relations.  As  Philip  would  not  punish  the  offender,  Pau- 
sanias resolved  that  he  himself  should  die. 

1 1.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  Philip's  daughter,  th( 
'   king  was  entering  the  public  theatre,  where  the  nuptial  fes- 
tivities were  to  be  celebrated.     At  this  moment  Pausanias 
rushed  forth,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart. 

12.  The  Athenians  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  Philip's 
death.  They  publicly  voted  that  a  golden  crown  should  be 
given  to  Pausanias,  as  a  reward  for  having  murdered  him. 
All  the  other  states  of  Greece  likewise  revolted  against  the 
power  of  Macedon. 

Questions. — 2.  What  of  the  Sacred  war?  Cause  of  it?  Which 
way  was  Delphi  from  Athens?  Phocis  ?  Thessaly?  3.  What  rtttei 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Phocians  ?  What  on  the  side  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  conncil?  On  which  side  did  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  fight? 
4.  What  of  Macedon  ?  Where  was  it  situated  ?  When  was  it  fonnded? 
Which  way  did  Philip's  army  march  from  Macedon  to  Greece  ?  5.  Whsi 
of  Philip  ?  On  what  did  he  determine  ?  What  of  the  Greeks  at  thii 
time  ?  6.  What  of  Demosthenes  ?  What  effect  had  his  oratoiy  on  tkt 
Athenians  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word phiUppicf  7.  Where  iwt 
they  heaten  ?  When  d  id  the  hattle  take  place  ?  Where  is  Chssrooei  ? 
Direction  from  Thehes?  Athens?  Sparta?  How  long  did  Philip 
rale  Oreece?  8.  What  of  Philip?  Relate  some  anecdotes  of  him? 
^0.  What  of  F&mAuiMl  Descnbe  the  death  of  Philip.  IS.  What 
^'d  the  Athenians  do  ?    Other  su\.eb  't 
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Chap.  LXIII  — ^Eubopb  corUintied. 

COHQUBST8  OV  ALEXANDBS  THB  OBBAT. 

rx  the  new  king  of  Macedon,  though  only  twenty  years 
well  worthy  to  sit  on  his  father's  throne.  He  was 
ler,  afterwards  sumamed  the  Great.  Young  as  he 
had  already  given  proofe  of  the  valour  which  so  soon 
m  conqueror  of  the  world. 

exander  suhdued  the  Grecian  states  in  the  course  of 
paign.  He  was  then  declared  generalissimo  of  the 
and  undertook  a  war  against  Persia.  The  army 
le  led  against  that  country  consisted  of  thirty-five 
i  men. 

)  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  marched  through  Asia 
iowards  Persia.  Before  reaching  its  borders,  he  was 
[ssus  by  the  Persian  king,  Darius,  who  had  collected 
enae  army.  Alexander  defeated  him,  and  killed  a 
and  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers, 
irius  soon  assembled  a  mightier  army  than  before* 
now  half  a  million  of  men.  He  advanced  to  battle 
la  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot, 
esembled  a  moving  throne.  Around  him  were  his 
Is  all  in  splendid  armour. 

desperate  battle  took  place,  and  the  Persians  fought* 
but  were  at  last  put  to  fiight     Poor  1dngT)axv\i&^«& 
w^  alone  on  Mb  lofty  chariot.     He  had  Wt  J\w^  \aiaft 
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to  get  on  horseback,  and  gallop  awaj  &om  the  battle.  8 
aftei-wards,  he  was  slain  by  two  of  his  o^n  subjects,  as 
told  jou  in  the  history  of  Feraia. 

6.  After  the  viotoiy,  Alexander  marched  to  Pers 
which  was  then  the  capital  of  Persia.  It  was  a  ric 
msgnificent  city.  In  the  royal  palace  there  was  a  gi 
statue  of  Xerxes,  but  the  Macedonian  soldiers  overthi 
and  tumbled  it  upon  the  ground. 

7.  While  he  remained  at  Persepolis,  Alexander  gavi 
self  up  to  drunkenness  and  licentious  pleasurea  One 
at  a  splendid  banquet,  an  Athenian  lady  persuaded  th 
queror  to  set  fire  to  the  city.  It  was  accordingly  bu 
the  ground. 

8.  When  Persia  was  completely  subdued,  Alei 
invaded  India,  now  Hindostan.  One  of  the  kings  ol 
oou&try  was  named  Porus.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
feet  and  a  half  in  height  This  gigantic  king  led  a 
army  against  Alexander. 

9.  Porus  was  well  supplied  with  elephants,  whid 
been  trained  to  rush  upon  the  enemy,  and  trample 
down.  Alexander  had  no  elephants,  but  his  usual 
fbrtmie  did  not  desert  him.  The  aimy  of  Porus  was  x 
tad  he  himself  was  taken  priKmer  and  loaded  with  oha 

10.  In  this  degraded  condition,  the  Indian  kin| 
tn^/ht  into  the  viotor^s  tent     Alexander  gazed  with  w 

Mi  ih0  mk6tmfmM  stature  o(  PoroA.    Although  so  great  i 
^••oij  biB  WHM  himself  oiily  6£  im4^^  tma.   ^^IBkssm 
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at  you  I  **  asked  Alexander  of  his  prisoner.     "  Like  i 
1"  said  Poms.     This  answer  led  Alexander  to  refled 
he  himself  should  like  to  be  treated  had  he  been  in  a 
ur  situation ;  and  he  was  induced  to  behave  generously 

HTUSb 

nnoirs. — 1.  Who  was  the  new  king  of  Macedon  7  Of  what  had 
rsa  proofs?  S.  After  what  exploit  was  Alexander  declared 
ilissimo  of  the  Greeks  ?  What  of  the  army  which  he  led  against 
I?  Which  way  is  Persia  from  Macedon?  3.  What  sea  and 
ry  did  the  army  cross  to  reach  Persia  ?  Who  opposed  Alexander  ? 
many  of  the  army  of  Darins  were  killed  ?  4.  Describe  the  march 
rins  and  his  half  million  of  troops.  5.  What  became  of  Darius  ? 
tiae  did  Alexander  go  after  his  victory  ?  Where  was  Persepolis  ? 
tion  from  Athens?  What  of  the  statue  of  Xerxes?  7.  What 
ned  at  Persepolis?  8.  What  country  did  Alexander  next  invade  ? 
ion  of  India  from  Oreece  ?  Persia  ?  What  of  Porus  ?  9.  What 
s  had  Poms  in  his  army  ?  Who  conquered  ?  What  became  of 
*    10.  Describe  the  meeting  between  Alexander  and  Porus  ? 


Chap.  LXIT. — EintoPE  continued, 

8SQUBL  OF  ALEXAKDBB'S  GAREEB. 

the  early  part  of  his  career  Alexander  had  shown 
oellent  and  noble  traits  of  character.  But  he  met 
1  great  and  continued  success  in  all  his  undertakings^ 
tisposition  was  mined  by  it.  He  began  to  consider 
e  equal  of  the  gods. 

so  far  was  Alexander  from  being  a  go&,  t\\lX  ^oci<& 
OS  were  uawortbjr  of  a  man.     One  oi  \Aa  ^ow^ 
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deeds  was  the  murder  of  Clitus,  an  old  officer  who  liad  fooj 
under  king  Philip.  He  had  once  saved  Alexander's  life 
battle ;  and  on  this  account  he  was  allowed  to  speak  v 
freely  to  him. 

3.  One  night,  after  drinking  too  much  wine,  Alexui< 
began  to  speak  of  his  own  exploits ;  and  he  spoke  more  big 
of  them  than  old  Clitus  thought  they  deserved.  Aooordini 
he  told  Alexander  that  his  fiither  Philip  had  done  mi 
greater  things  than  ever  he  had  done. 

4.  The  monarch  was  so  enraged  that  he  snatched  a  sp 
from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  gave  Clitus  a  mortal  wou 
But  when  he  saw  the  old  man's  bloody  corpse  extended 
the  floor,  he  was  seized  with  horror.  He  had  murdered 
preserver  of  his  own  life  1 

5.  Alexander's  reihorse,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
still  insisted  on  being  a  god,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  f 
he  was  mortally  offended  with  a  philosopher  named  Gal 
thenes,  because  he  revised  to  worship  him.  For  no  oil 
crime  Callisthenes  was  put  into  an  iron  cage,  and  tormen^ 
till  he  killed  himself  in  despair. 

6.  After  Alexander's  return  from  India  to  Persia,  he  i 
with  a  great  misfortune.  It  was  the  loss  of  his  dearest  frifl 
Hephsestion,  who  died  of  a  disease  which  he  had  contiafli 
by  excessive  drinking.     For  three  days  afterwards  AlexaiM 

JajrproBtrate  on  the  ground,  and  would  take  no  food. 
^  He  erected  a  funeral  pile  oi  ft^\cei&  %nd  other  preoio 
•**»<«rMifl^  so  that  it  was  as  coa\lj  ^  ^  ^^«ii»»»  ^ira^\a 
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been.  The  lifeless  body  of  Heplisestioii  was  placed  on  the 
sammit.  Alexander  then  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  stood 
moumfolly  looking  on  while  the  corpse  of  his  friend  was 
consumed  to  ashes. 

8.  It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  taken  warning  bj 
the  fate  of  Hephsdstion.  But  Alexander  the  Great  was  des- 
tined to  owe  his  destruction  to  the  wine-cup.  While  drink* 
ing  at  a  banquet  in  Babylon,  he  was  suddenly  taken  sick ; 
and  death  soon  conquered  the  conqueror. 

9.  As  to  the  merits  of  Alexander,  I  pretty  much  agree 
with  a  certain  pirate,  whom  the  Macedonian  soldiers  once 
took  prisoner.  Alexander  demanded  of  this  man  by  what 
right  he  committed  his  robberies.  *'  I  am  a  robber  by  the 
same  right  that  you  are  a  conqueror,"  was  the  reply.  ''  The 
only  difference  between  us  is,  that  I  have  but  a  few  men,  and 
can  do  but  little  mischief;  while  you  have  a  large  army,  and 
can  do  a  great  deal" 

10.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  too  frequently  the 

^ef  difference  between  conquerors  and  robbers.     Yet,  when 

Alexander  died,  his  body  was  deposited  in  a  splendid  coffin 

t  Alexandria,  in  Egypt^  and  the  Egyptians  paid  him  divine 

moors,  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  possible  benefactor  to 

5  world  1 

uisnovs. — 1 .  What  of  Alexander  ?    What  rained  his  disposition  ? 
'  did  he  consider  himself?    2.  What  of  the  actions  of  M^ilvcA<^\'^ 
*  was  Clitos?    S,  4.  Give  an  acconnt  of  themuid^t  ol  C^\L\;a». 
}uu  did  Alexander  insist  on  being  called  ?    What  oi  Ca\V»\)a«aftft*t 
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6.  What  of  HephflBstion  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  hU  death  1  7.  What 
did  Alexander  do  with  the  hodj  of  Hephsstion?  8.  What  eansed 
Alexander's  death  ?  Where  did  he  die  ?  Where  is  Bahylon  ?  Diree- 
tion  from  Macedon  ?  India?  9.  Tell  the  storj  of  the  pirate.  laWhat 
was  done  when  Alexander  died  ? 


Chap.  LXY. — ^Europe  continued, 

GREECE  nnrADED  BT  THE  GAULS. 

1.  Whxv  Alexander  lay  on  bis  deathbed,  bis  atiendaoti 
asked  to  whom  be  would  bequeath  the  empire,  wbich  nov 
extended  irom  Greece  to  India,  including  a  great  miiijr 
nations.     His  answer  was,  ''  To  the  most  worthy.** 

2.  But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  very  worthy  maa 
among  those  whom  be  left  behind  bim  ;  and,  even  if  tliere  had 
been,  the  unworthy  ones  would  not  have  consented  to  yield 
bim  the  whole  power.  Alexander's  empire  was  tbertfoie 
divided  among  thirty-three  of  bis  chief  officers. 

3.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  officers  were  deteminii) 
to  have  more  than  their  share ;  and,  in  the  year  312  bifivi 
Christy  four  of  tbem  bad  got  possession  of  the  whole.  AkS' 
ander  bad  then  been  dead  eleren  years.  Ail  bia  children  tad 
relatives  bad  been  destroyed  by  bis  ambitious  officers. 

i.  The  Greeks,  when  they  heard  of  Alexander's  death,  W 
Attempted  to  regain  their  liberty.    But  their  atrnggki  ver 
uamicoeaaM ;  and  the  country  waa  reduced  to  subjection! 
OMmnder,   who  Iiad  been  genextX  oi  Ki«MXkW%  ^amb 
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ander  died  in  a  few  yean.  Thenceforward,  the  histoi} 
rreece  tellfl  of  nothing  but  crimes,  and  revolationfl,  anc 
3rtunes. 

In  the  year  273  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Gauls  or 
a  invaded  Greece.  They  were  a  barbarous  people,  who 
bited  the  country  now  called  France.  Their  generals 
9  was  Brennos ;  and  their  numbers  are  said  to  have  been 
odred  and  sixty-five  thousand  men. 

Brennus  met  with  hardly  any  opposition.     He  marched 

Delphi,  intending  to  take  the  treasures  that  were  con- 

td  in  the  £imous   temple  of  Apollo.      "  A.  deity  like 

Ho  does  not  want  these  treasures,**  said  Brennus.     ^  I 

nly  a  man,  and  have  great  need  of  them." 

Accordingly,  he  led  his  barbarians  towards  the  temple. 

tately  marble  front  of  the  edifice  was  seen  at  a  short 

oe  before  them.     It  was  considered  the  holiest  spot  in 

.     Here  was  the  mysterious  oracle,  from   which  so 

vonderful  prophecies  had  issued. 

wild  shout  burst  from  the  army  of  the  Gauls,  and 

re  on  the  point  of  rushing  forward  to  the  temple. 

denly  a  violent  storm  arose.     The  thunder  roared, 

wind    blew   fririously.      At  the  same  moment  a 

arthquake  shook  the  ground  beneath  the  affirighted 

\iid  of  Ghreeks  had  assembled  to  fight  in  4ft&ti^  ^i 
.    When  thejr  gaw  the  disorder  of  the  \>M:^lKI^alXi%<k 
Hiiiem  sword  in  b&ad.     It  had   gro^m «o  ^jkAl 
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that  tlie  Gauls  could  not  distinguisli  Mends  from  foes.    1 
killed  one  another,  and  the  whole  army  was  destroyed. 

10.  Such  is  the  story  which  the  old  historians  tell  a 
this  battle ;  it  is  doubtless  much  exaggerated,  for  some  oi 
particulars  appear  hardly  credible.  But,  at  any  rate,  this 
the  last  great  victory  that  the  ancient  Greeks  ever  achi 
over  their  enemies. 

Questions. — 1.  What  was  Alexander  asked  on  his  deathbed? 
reply  f  2.  How  was  the  empire  divided  f  3.  What  took  place  ii 
year  312  b.c.  ?  What  of  Alexander's  children  and  relatives  f  4. 
put  Greece  under  subjection  ?  Who  was  Cassander  ?  What  of  th< 
tory  of  Greece  after  his  death  ?  5.  When  did  the  Gauls  invade  Grc 
Who  was  their  general  ?  What  of  their  army  ?  6.  Where  was  Del 
Direction  from  Athens?  Sparta?  Thebes?  What  famous  tempU 
at  Delphi?  7.  Describe  the  march  towards  the  temple.  Wha 
frighted  the  Gauls  ?  9.  What  of  the  Greeks  ?  How  were  the  G 
destroyed  ?    10.  What  may  be  said  of  this  victory  over  the  GauU 


Chap.  LXVI. — EaROPE  eontinued 

END  OF  ORBCULN  INDEFENDENCB. 

1.  The  Greeks  had  now  almost  entirely  lost  their  Ioti 

liberty,  as  well  as  the  other  virtues  which  had  formeriy 

tingoished  them.    In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  the  stoc; 

Agifl,  the  young  king  of  Sparta. 

it  King  Jl^b  was  aimoos  for  the  wel&re  of  Spartii 

hagnatij  deaiied  to  reatore  &«  «XLd«Q^VK«%^hioh  Lf 

f"*  itui  anftcted.     Bat  the  B^^axUxA  ^«t%  lisnr  x^ama 
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Uy  They  hafced  tlie  very  name  of  Lycurgus,  and  re- 
not  to  be  governed  by  the  severe  laws. 
They  therefore  seized  the  virtuous  young  king  apd 
d  him  to  prison.  He  was  condemned  to  death.  Tbe 
ioner  shed  tears  at  the  moment  when  he  was  going  to 
m.  "  Do  not  weep  for  me,"  said  Agis ;  "  I  am  happier 
ly  murderers." 

L  little  while  after  Agis  had  been  killed,  his  mother 
andmother  came  to  the  prison  to  see  him,  for  they  had 
iaxd  of  his  death.  They  were  led  into  his  dungeon ; 
e  murderers  of  Agis  immediately  strangled  them  both, 
rew  their  dead  bodies  upon  his. 

lome  time  after  this  horrible  event,  the  Spartans  had 

called  Nabis.      He  was  such  a  cruel  monster  that 

I  seemed  to  have  made  him  a  king  only  for  the  pun*- 

of  the  people's  wickedness.     Nabis  had  an  image 

alace.     It  resembled  his  own  wife,  and  was  very 

;  it  was  likewise   clothed  with  magnificent  gar- 

ich  as  were  proper  for  a  queen  to  wear.     But  the 

i  arms  of  the  image  were  stuck  full  of  sharp  iron 

3,  however,  were  hidden  by  the  rich  clothes.     When 
\  wished  to  extort  money  from  any  person,  he  in- 
0  his  palace,  and  led  him  up  to  the  image.     No . 
'.he  stranger  within  reach,  than  the  image  put  out 
squeexed  him  dose  to  its  breast, 
f  done  hyr  meaaa  of  macliinery .    T\ie  ^poox  ia»»r 
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might  straggle  as  Iiard  as  lie  pleased ;  but  lie  could  no 
sibly  get  awaj  from  the  cruel  embrace  of  the  statue,  ! 
he  remained,  with  the  iron  spikes  sticking  into  his  flesh, 
his  agony  compelled  him  to  give  Nabut  as  mudi  monegr 
asked  for. 

8.  When  such  enormities  were  committed  by  the  kii 
Greece,  it  was  time  that  the  country  should  be  goveret 
other  masters.  My  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  httr  tha 
soon  happened.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  years  befof 
Christian  era,  Greece  submitted  to  the  authority 'Of  Bm 

9.  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  very  brief  account  of  an 
Greece.  Its  history  is  full  of  interest,  and  full  of  instnic 
I  hope  you  will  hereafter  read  the  whole  story  ia  some  li 
work. 

QuBSTioKS. — 1.  What  of  the  Greeks?  2.  Who  wai  Agis  ? 
did  he  desire  ?  What  of  the  Spartans  ?  3.  What  did  thej  • 
Agis  ?  Describe  his  death.  4.  What  of  the  mother  and  grandm 
of  Agis?  5.  What  of  Nabis?  Describe  the  image.  6.  Wha 
Nabis  do  when  he  wanted  to  extort  money  from  any  one?  6. 1 
was  Greece  conquered  by  the  Romans  ?  Where  was  Rome  ?  S 
tioa  from  Greece  ?    Persia  ?    India  ? 


Chap.  LXVIL— Europe  continued 

XODXRN  HI8T0ST  01*  GJUBBOB. 

L  Rom  this  time  forward,  the  history  of  Greece  is  eoniM 

'With  tbat  of  other  natioQS.    T\i^  Q:t«e^\E&  had  &o  kofr  < 

J^wmi  erao  in  their  own  natWe  wvrcLVrj,  "^^^dw^^ 
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B  respected  on  aocoont  of  the  poets,  and  hiatorians,  a 
Iptors,  who  appeared  among  them. 

2.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  years  after  the  Ghri 
n  era,  the  Boman  dominions  were  dinded  into  the  Easter 
1  Western  empires.     The  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire 
8  Constantinople.    The  territory  of  ancient  Greece  was 
Inded  under  this  government,  and  it  was  sometimes  called 
I  Greek  empire. 

3.  About  the  year  1450,  the  Turks  invaded  the  Eastern 
pire  of  the  Eomaaa.  Greece  then  fell  beneath  their  power, 
iring  almost  four  centuries  the  Greeks  were  treated  by  the 
rks  like  slaves. 

i.  At  last,  in  the  year  1821,  they  rebelled  against  the 

urny  of  the  Turks.     A  war  immediately  broke  out.     It 

inued  a  long  time,  and  was  carried  on  with  the  most 

king  cruelty  on  both  sides. 

Many  people  £x>m  other  countries  went  to  assist  the 

IB,     The  ancient  renown  of  Greece  made  friends  of  all 

¥ere  acquainted  with  her  history.     Lord  Byron,  the 

lous  English  poet,  lost  his  life  in  Greece  for  the  sake  of 

nous  land« 

he  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Bassia  formed  a 

\  off  the  coast  of  O^reece.     They  were  all  under  the 

d  of  the  English  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Oodrington. 

<er,  1827,  they  attacked  a  Turkish  fleet  of  mot^  "tiEASi 

red  vessels  in  tiie  bay  of  JTavarino. 

Tarig  were  entirely  beaten,    and  ttieix  'TO»»^'^ 
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were  sunk  or  burned.    Greece  was  therefore  firee  from  their 
tyranny. 

8.  Buty  as  the  Greeks  were  not  eonsidered  entirely  fit  to 
govern  themselves,  a  king  was  selected  for  them  by  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  The  new  king  was  a  young  man  of 
eighteen,  a  Bavarian  prince,  named  Otho.  He  was  placed  on 
the  throne  in  the  year  1829.  Otho,  however,  did  not  succeed 
in  governing  the  kingdom  so  as  to  satisfy  his  subjects,  and 
in  the  year  1862  he  was  deposed,  and  for  a  short  time  Greece 
was  governed  by  a  provisional  government. 

9.  In  the  year  1863  the  Greeks  proceeded  to  elect  a  king, 
and  Prince  Alfred,  second  son  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
was  elected  by  an  immense  majority.  The  British  govera- 
ment  did  not  approve  the  election,  and  eventually  the  second, 
son  of  the  King  of  Denmark  was  elected  king.  He  landed 
in  Greece  in  November,  1863,  and  ascended  the  throne  u 
George  I.  The  Ionian  Islands,  previously  under  the  proieo- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  were  now  ceded  to  the  Greek&  Lei 
us  hope  the  young  monarch  may  be  able  to  develop  the  n- 
sources  of  the  country,  and  that  unhappy  Greece  may  agun 
take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

QuBSTiOKS. — I.  What  of  the  Greeks?    Why  were  they  reipeeted 

t.  When  were  the  Boman  dominioni  diTided  ?    What  wen  the  tw 

partB  called?    Where  it  Conttantinople?    Direction  from  Atbof 

Jfew  York?    What  was   the  Eastern  empire  sometimet  caOer 

A  What  happened  aboat  1450?    Into  ^\iQ%^  v^rnrst  did  the  Gr» 

l*«8  &U  ?   How  wore  they  UeaU^?    i.  '^>mx  v«V  >j»«t\6.\> 
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)  assisted  tHe  Greeks?    Why  did  Greece  find  so  many  frien 
»f  Byron  ?   6.  Who  commanded  the  combined  fleet  of  £ngla 
f  and  Bassia  ?    When  did  they  attack  the  Turks  ?    7.  What 
rks?    Were  they  obliged  to  leaye  Greece?    8.  Who  chose 
r  the  Greeks?    What  was  his  name?    And  country?    Wh( 
come  to  the  throne  ?   Why  was  he  deposed?    9.  How  wi 
now  goTemed?    Who  was  first  chosen  as  king?    Why  di< 
accept  the  crown?    Upon  whom  did  the  choice  next  lalli 
was  he  elected  ? 


Ohap.  LXVIII. — EuBOPB  continued. 

CHBONOLOOT  OF  OSEXOB. 

B.C. 

founded  by  Inachns 1856 

I  founded  by  Cecrops 1556 

I  founded 1520 

founded  by  Lelex 1516 

built  by  Cadmus 1500 

tic  expedition 1263 

tates  of  Greece  unite       •        •        •        .        *  1257 

Uroy 1193 

rn 900 

Qriyes  laws  to  Sparta       .        .        .  884 

^Tcr  of  Athens 643 

hilosopher,  flourished k  617 

arathon 490 

an  war  begins 431 

ricles 429 

mment  restored  in  Athens        •        •        •        •  403 

ctra •  ^*l\ 

minondas        ••••*•*  ^^ 

vnea      •••..,»»  ^^^ 

^'ngofiiacedon «W 
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Doathof  Alexander  the  Great      •        •       •       •       •        , 

Greece  subjected  by  Cassander 

Diyition  of  Alezand^'s  kingdom  •        •        •        •        • 

Greece  invaded  hj  tiie  Gaols  or  Kehs 

DealAiofAgit 

Greece  becomes  a  Roman  province 

Tbe  Turks  take  Constantinople;  and  conquer  the  Easte^m  6mp^ 
Greece  rises  against  the  Turks       •••••• 

Death  of  Lord  Bjron  at  Missolonghi 

Battle  of  Navarino        •        •        • 

Accession  of  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece  .... 
The  Porte  acknowledges  the  independence  of  Greece    • 

Count  Capo  d'Istria  assassinated 

Colocotronis'  conspiracy 

A  bloodless  Revolution  at  Athens 

The  King  accepts  the  new  Constitution  •  •  .  . 
Commotions  in  Greece  against  the  Turks  .... 
Rupture  between  Greece  and  the  Porte         .... 

Corinth  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 

Deposition  of  Otho 

Election  of  George  I 

George  I.,  affianced  to  the  Princess  Olga  of  Russia 

Chap.  LXIX. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  ITALY  A8  IT  NOW  18. 

1.  Italy  is  a  strip  of  land  on  the  south  of  Europe,  exi 

ing  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     It  is  fancied  to  havi 

iSljape  of  a  boot,  the  island  of  Sicily  lying  at  the  toe,    I 

s  beautiful  climate,  the  BeasonB  of  Bering  and  summer  i 

fojsr  Always  to  prevail 

:a  J/yoaweretogotot\MCoxaAt^»l^^^^*^^^ 
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with  the  beauty  of  the  aky,  and  the  balmy  softness  of  the 
ain  You  would  find  grapes  so  abundant  that  you  eould 
buy  a  delicious  bunch,  as  large  as  you  could  eat,  for  a  half- 
penny j  and,  if  you  wished  for  wine,  you  could  get  a  bottle 
for  a  penny. 

8.  You  would  find,  in  short,  that  Italy  abounds  in  plea- 
sant fruits,  and  in  every  species  of  production  required  for 
the  comfort  of  man.  You  would  find  the  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  living  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
ofben  singing,  and  sometimes  dancing  in  groups  beneath  the 
trees. 

4.  But^  in  the  midst  of  these  signs  of  cheerfulness,  you 
would  observe  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  and  you  would  soon 
discover  that  many  of  the  people  are  indolent,  vicious,  and 
degraded. 

6,  In  the  cities,  many  of  which  are  large,  and  filled  with 
thousands  of  people,  you  would  notice  costly  churches  and 
splendid  palaces,  many  of  theni  built  of  marble.  But  still 
every  thing  around  you  would  bear  an  aspect  of  decay,  and 
impress  you  with  the  idea  that  Italy,  with  all  its  splendour, 
is  an  unhappy  country. 

6.  At  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  large  cities,  you 
^otdd  find  collections  of  pictures  and  statues  which  surpass 
^  beauty  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  These  pic- 
^^^11^  are  the  works  of  famous  artists  who  lived  la  BaI^ 
^tUn  the  last  five  hundred  jrears. 
Z  SZeBMaesare  the  productions  of  80ulpV>T^  'wVo'V^^^ 
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at  yarious  periods  within  the  last  two  thousand  years.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  supposed  to  have  been  ezeeated  bj 
Grecian  artists  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

8.  But  in  all  Italy  there  is  nothing  that  will  ezoite  so  mudi 
interest  as  the  ruins  of  ancient  Borne,  many  of  which  aie 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  city.  These,  like  the  ancient 
remains  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  would  delight  you  with  thor 
Deauty,  and  astonish  you  by  their  grandeur  and  magnifioenoe. 

9.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  modern  times^  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Home,  the  height 
of  which  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet.  Near  this  is  the  Vati- 
can, a  famous  palace  inhabited  by  the  Pope,  Borne  is  not 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy :  it  is  ruled  over  by  the 
Pope  as  temporal  sovereign,  and  is  the  only  remains  of  the 
magnificent  Eoman  kingdom  that  is  now  left  in  his  handk 

10.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Naples,  you  would  see,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles,  a  famous  mountain  called  Yesuvios,  fion 
which  smoke,  flame,  and  torrents  of  melted  lava  have  periodi- 
cally issued  for  ages.  Sometimes  whole  towns  and  cities  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  buried  beneath  the  burning  masNii 

11.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Sicily,  you  would  find  another 
volcanic  mountain,  called  ^tna,  which  also  pours  out^  from 
time  to  time,  immense  volumes  of  smoke,  fire,  and  lava.  Yet 
on  the  very  sides  of  these  mountains  the  people  dwell  in 
thjoklj^aeittled  villages,  and  here  you  will  find  rich  vine-yardi^ 

beBQtifal  gardens^  and  grovea  of  figs,  oranges,  and  oUvml 
iil  JSarii^  visited  Italy,  yoxx  ^vnSitfi^^aikVQT&s^^vtiiiDaDr 
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▼onderM  tales  to  Ml  of  this  famotiB  peninsula,  that  lies  in  the 
[  shape  of  a  boot  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  but  jou  will  still  be 

contented  and  happy  to  settle  down  in  your  native  oountry. 
^  13.  You  may  remember  with  admiration  the  desolate  ruins 

r  of  Rome,  the  marble  palaces  of  Florence  and  Naples ;  but  you 
^  would  not  wish  to  lire  where  even  these  splendid  edifices 
^  oppress  the  heart  with  gloom.  You  would  much  rather  live 
among  the  more  cheerful  and  thriving  villages  and  towns  of 
our  own  country.  The  truth  is,  that  Italy  has  been  badly 
governed  for  ages,  and  the  people  have  become  indolent  and 
vidous.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  yet  become  more  worthy 
of  the  beautiful  country  they  inhabit.     See  page  25  9. 

QnxsnoNS. — 1.  What  is  Italy?  Its  shape?  Where  is  Sicily?  Cli- 
'j        mate  of  Italy?    Which  way  is  Italy  from  Tiurkey?    From  France? 

From  Spain?    What  two  large  islaDdi  lie  to  the  west  of  Italy?    In 

what  part  of  Italy  is  Borne  ?    In  which  direction  from  Borne  is  Naples  ? 

Florence?  Milan?  Venice?  Which  way  is  Italy  from  Greece?  2. 
\  What  of  the  air  and  sky  in  Italy  ?  What  of  grapes  ?  Wine  ?  3.  Fmits  ? 
t       Other  productions  ?    The  people  ?    4.  What  would  you  discorer  after 

examining  the  people  of  Italy  carefully?    5.  What  of  the  cities? 

%  7.  What  of  pictures  and  statues  ?    8.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Bome  ? 

S.  What  of  St.  Peter's?    The  Vatican?    The  Pope?    10.  What  of 

VetnTins?     11.  What  of  ^tna?    Where  is  the  island  of  Sicily?    12. 

With  what  feelings  would  yon  return  home  after  yisiting  Italy? 


Chap.  LXX. — Eubope  corUinuecL 

TOUKDIHO  OV  BOMB  BT  B0MULU8.      ITS  BABLY  BTATB. 

I.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  tell  you  the  hiatory  ol  ^fi^xd^b^ 
the  mcBt  oelebnted  empire  of  antiquity,     likd  \!hft  \iSaV.or3 
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of  all  ftncieni  countries,  it  abounds  in  tales  of  battle^  blood- 
shed, injustice,  and  crime.  Over  such  boirid  scenes  I  shodd 
be  glad  to  draw  a  Teil ;  but  these  things  have  reallj  happen- 
ed, and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  story-teller  to  hide  nothing 
which  is  necessary  to  give  a  true  picture  of  what  he  under- 
takes to  exhibit. 

2.  The  famous  city  of  Rome  stands  on  the  river  Tiber,  in 
Italy.  Its  distance  from  the  sea  is  about  sixteen  miles.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Homulus,  in  the  yetr 
752  B.  o.  Romulus  was  the  captain  of  about  three  thousand 
banditti,  or  outlaws.  These  men  built  some  huts  on  a  hill 
called  the  Palatine,  and  enclosed  them  with  a  wall.  Thn 
was  the  origin  of  the  most  famous  city  the  world  ever  saw. 

3.  It  is  said  that  this  wall  was  so  low  that  Remus,  the 
brother  of  Romulus,  leaped  over  it  "  Do  you  call  this  tb 
wall  of  the  city  1 "  ciied  he,  contemptuously.  Romulus  irai 
so  enraged  that  he  struck  his  brother  dead ;  and  this  wis 
the  first  blood  that  bedewed  the  walls  of  Rome. 

4.  When  Romulus  and  his  fellow-robbers  were  comfort^ 
ably  settled  in  their  new  houses,  they  found  themselves  ii 
want  of  wives.  At  this  time  Italy  was  inhabited  by  nti^ 
rude  tribes.  Among  these  were  the  Sabines,  who  lived  b 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  These  would  not  allow  their 
young  women  to  marry  the  Romans ;  but  Romulus  oontrind 
a  scheme  to  get  wives  by  force. 

A  Se  invited  the  whole  Sabine  people  to  witness  soot 
ipuacv  and  aporbk    A.ooordixi|^7|Vk^  ^sliwa^sf&^M&ft;  anditf 
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ipected  no  nuBchie^  they  bronglit  almost  all  the 
sable  joong  women  in  the  conDtry. 
.  first,  the  Sabines  were  highly  delighted  with  the 
strength  and  agility  which  were  performed  by  the 
to  entertain  them.  But,  in  a  little  while^  Bomnlus 
ignal ;  and  all  the  men  drew  their  swords  and  rushed 
he  peaceable  spectators. 

e  Sabines  were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and  could 
0  resistance.     Each  of  the  Bomans  caught  up  the 
,  young  woman  he  could  find,  and  carried  her  away, 
as  no  longer  any  scarcity  of  wives  in  Roma 
is  outrageous  act  of  violence  caused  a  war  between 
lans  and  Sabinea    The  latter  mustered  a  large  army, 
cdd  probably  have  exterminated  Bomulus  and  his 
.     But^  when  they  were  about  to  engage  in  battle, 
ig  wives  of  the  Eomans  rushed  into  the  field. 
ley  besought  the  two  hostile  parties  to  make  peace, 
id  that,  whichever  side  might  gain  the  victory,  it 
ring  nothing  but  sorrow  to  them ;  for,  if  the  Sabines 
onquer,  their  husbands  must  lose  their  lives ;  or,  if 
lans  should  win  the  day,  their  kindred  would  perislu 
toth  parties  were  much  moved  by  these  entreaties, 
ones  saw  that  the  young  women  had  become  attached 
husbands ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  pity  to  separate 
ren  if  it  could  be  done  without  bloodshed.     In  short, . 
ter  ended  peaceably,  and  an  alliance,  wbicli  'youVxL^'^ 
Didfy  treafy}  was  formed. 
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11.  The  first  govemment  of  Eome  conaisted  of  a  king  nki 
3nate.  Komolus  was  chosen  king,  and  reigned  thirty-seTen 
ears.  There  are  different  acooonts  of  the  way  in  which  hii 
3ign  terminated. 

12.  Some  historians  pretend  that,  while  Romnlos  salia 
[le  senate-house,  giving  wise  instructions  in  regard  to  mttten 
f  state,  the  hall  was  suddenly  darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  tta 
im.  When  the  sun  shone  out  again,  the  chair  of  Bomtilai 
'as  perceiyed  to  be  empty ;  and  it  was  said  he  had  been 
iken  up  into  heaven. 

13.  Others  say  that  Romulus  attempted  to  make  himself  i 
^rant,  and  that  therefore  the  senators  pulled  him  down  (torn 
is  chair  of  state,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  This  story  appein 
lore  probable  than  the  former.  At  all  events,  King  Bomnhl 
addenly  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again  in  tho  ei^ 
'hich  he  had  founded. 

Questions.— I.  What  of  the  empire  of  Home  ?  What  of  its  UHUtff 
.  On  what  river  is  Rome  ?  How  far  is  it  from  the  sea  ?  When, 
hom  was  it  founded  ?    Who  was  Bomolos  ?    What  did  the 
o?    What  is  the  origin  of  Bome?     3.  What  happened 
bOmnlos  and  Remus  ?    4.  Of  what  did  Romulus  and  his  men  M  tkl- 
"ant  ?    What  of  the  Sabines  ?    5.  Give  an  account  of  the  canying  if 
f  the  Sabine  women.    8.  What  did  this  act  cause  ?    How  was  tht  itf 
revented  ?  9.  What  did  the  young  wives  of  the  Romans  say  ?  la  WW^ 
ffect  had  their  entreaties  ?  1 1.  What  of  the  first  govemment  of  Boflif 
Thowas  chosen  king,  and  how  long  did  he  reign?     IS.  Wkal^i 
UD0  hJstonana  pretend  ?    13.  What  do  others  say  t 
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Chap.  LXXI.— Extbope  continued. 

BATTUi  OP  THB  HORATU  AND  CURIATU. 

The  second  king  of  Borne  was  Numa  Pompilios.  He 
k  wise  and  good  king,  and  a  great  lover  of  peace.  He 
forty-three  years  in  making  excellent  laws,  and  in 
icting  the  people  in  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts. 
The  peaceful  Numa  was  succeeded  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 
ras  a  warlike  monarch.  During  his  reign  the  Bomans 
;ed  in  hostilities  with  the  Albans,  who  inhabited  a 
ibooring  city. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a 

)  between  three  champions  on  each  side.     In  the  army 

Albans  there  were  three  brothers,  each  named  Curiatius, 

\  the  Boman  army  there  were  likewise  three,  by  the 

)f  Horatins. 

hese  Horatii  and  Curiatii  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
)n8.    They  fought  in  an  open  plain ;  and  on  each 
xl  the  ranks  of  armed  warriors,  with  their  swoi*d3 
!,  anxiously  watching  the  combat, 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Curiatii  were  going  to  win 
>ry.     It  is  true  they  were  all  three  wounded ;  but 
he  Horatii  lay  dead  upon  the  field.     The  othec 
was  still  unhurt.    He  appeared  determined  not  to 
his  two  brothers  ;  for  he  was  seen  to  turn  Midi  &^^ 
i/  of  their  cbampion,  the  Komana  gcoan^  'm^iltk 
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shame  and  despair ;  for,  if  lie  should  lose  the  baUle^ 
were  all  to  be  made  slaves. 

6.  The  three  Coriatii  pursued  the  fugitive.     But 
wounds  had  rendered  them  feeble.     They  staggered  a 
one  behind  the  other,  so  that  thej  were  separated  bj  c 
derable  distances.    This  was  what  Horatius  desired.'    Th 
he  oould  not  have  beaten  all  three  together,  he  was 
than  a  match  for  them  singly. 

7.  He  now  turned  fiercely  upon  the  foremost,  and 
him.    Then  he  encountered  the  second,  and  smote  him 
in  a  moment.     The  third  met  with  the  same  fiite. 
Alban  army  now  turned  pale,  and  dropped  their  weapoi 
the  field,  for  they  had  lost  their  freedom. 

8.  The  exulting  Bomans  greeted  Horatius  with  shot 
triumph.     He  returned  towards  Rome  amid  a  throng  i 
countrymeu,  all  of  whom  hailed  him  as  their  bene 
But,  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  met  a  young  woman  wi 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief.     This  was  his  sister 
was  in  love  with  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and,  when  f 
Horatius,  she  shrieked  aloud,  and  reproached  him 
for  having  slain  her  lover. 

9.  The  victor  still  held  the  bloody  sword  with  t 
had  killed  the  three  Alban  champions.     His  heart 
fierce  with  the  frenzy  of  the  combat.     He  oould 
that  hii  sister  ahould  bewail  one  of  the  dead  enemi 

of  her  two  dead  brothers ;  nor  that  she  should  < 
tenimph  with  her  reproafiti^    kefi»t^\i^^  ,m  th 
the  moment,  he  stabbed  h«c  to  \S^ft\iw\- 
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10.  Horatins  was  condemned  to  die  for  this  dreadful  crime  ; 
it  lie  was  afterwards  pardoned,  because  lils  valour  liad  won 
r  Kome  such  a  great  deliverance.     But  the  disgrace  of  his 
lilt  was  far  more  than  the  honour  of  his  victory. 
Questions. — 1 .  Who  was  the  second  king  of  Rome  ?    What  of  him  ? 

What  of  Tallus  Hostilias?  3.  How  was  the  war  between  the 
jmans  and  Albans  to  be  decided?  Who  were  the  Horatii  and 
iriatii?  4,  5.  Describe  the  war  between  these  combatants.  Who 
id  from  the  battle  ?  6.  What  did  the  three  Coriatii  do  ?  What  of 
oratios?  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Curiatii?  8.  How  was 
oratios  greeted?  What  of  his  siater?  9.  Why  did  Horatius  kill 
sr?     10.  What  of  Horatius?    Why  was  he  pardoned  ? 


Chap.  LXXII. — Eusope  continued. 

ROM  THB  REIOS  OV  ANCUS  MASTIUS  TILL  THB  EXPULSION  OF  THE  EINGS. 

1.  A  FTER  the  death  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  Komans  elected 
incus  Martins  to  he  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tarquin 
be  Elder,  whose  father  had  been  a  rich  merchant.  The  next 
Jng  was  Servius  Tullus.  When  Servius  had  reigned  forty- 
oar  years,  he  was  murdered  hj  Tarquin,  his  son-in-law, 
rho  was  ambitious  of  being  king. 

3.  TuUia^  the  wife  of  Tarquin  and  daughter  of  Serving, 
^^joi(Oed  at  her  father's  death,  for  she  wished  to  be  queeu. 
fte  rode  out  in  her  chariot,  in  order  to  congratulate  her 
*kked  husband.  In  one  of  the  streets  through  which  the 
duniot  was  to  past,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  poor  king.  The 
^nMhmtiD  saw  it»  and  was  dasirons  of  taming  bacik.  ^l^fvH^ 
^l'' med  He  wiaked  TolHa, 
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8.  The  coachman  did  so ;  and,  as  the  street  was  too  nano 
to  permit  him  to  turn  out,  the  chariot  passed  directlj  Ofi 
the  murdered  king.  But  Tullia  rode  on  without  leoion 
although  the  wheels  were  stained  with  her  fathei^s  Idood. 

4.  Her  husband  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  cdk 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Komans  abhorred  him,  for  he  m 
a  hateful  tyrant.  Seyei*al  almost  incredible  stoties  are  tol 
respecting  his  reign. 

5.  One  daj,  it  is  said  that  a  woman  of  singular  aspei 
entered  the  king's  presence,  bringing  nine  large  books  in  1m 
arms.  No  one  knew  whence  she  came,  nor  what  was  09t 
tained  in  her  books.  She  requested  the  king  to  buy  thoB 
But  the  price  was  so  high  that  Tarquin  refused ;  espedall, 
as  he  did  not  know  what  the  books  were  about. 

6.  The  unknown  woman  went  away  and  burnt  three  c 
her  books.  She  then  came  back,  and  again  offered  the  R 
maining  ones  to  Tarquin.  But  she  demanded  as  much  nioBV 
for  the  six  as  she  had  before  asked  for  the  whole  nine;  en 
Tarquin  of  course  refused  to  buy  them. 

7.  The  woman  went  away  a  second  time.  But  shoi^ 
afterwards  she  was  again  seen  entering  the  palace.  ShelH 
now  only  three  volumes  left ;  and  these  she  offered  to  A 
king  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  before  asked  for  A 
whole  nine. 

&  Zbare  was  something  so  strange  and  myBterioos  in  ■ 

tti^  timt  Tarqoin  oondndftQi  \a  ^"v^  \}DAiiQman  her  fd* 

fi^  put  the  three  volameB  Va3»  \»a\»aAA  isA.^ 

'Speared 
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9.  The  books  were  found  to  be  the  oracles  of  a  sibyl,  oi 
propbetess.  Thej  were  therefore  looked  upon  with  super- 
stLtioiis  reverenoe,  and  were  preserved  in  Rome  during  many 
•ges;  and  in  all  difficult  and  perplexing  cases  the  rulers 
looked  into  these  old  Tolumes,  and  read,  as  they  supposed, 
the  secrets  of  their  country's  fate. 

10.  The  above  story  is  probably  a  fable.  So  also  is  that 
of  the  discovery  of  a  man's  head,  while  the  workmen  were 
digging  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Tet  the 
Homans  firmly  believed  that  a  human  head  was  found 
there  under  the  earth,  and  that  it  looked  as  fresh  as  if  just 
cat  ofil 

11.  When  Tarquin  the  Proud  had  reigned  more  than 
Vwenly  years,  he  and  his  family  were  driven  out  of  Home  by 

lie  peopla  This  event  was  brought  about  by  the  wicked- 
teas  of  his  son  Sextus,  whose  conduct  had  caused  a  noble 
tomaa  lady  to  eommit  suicide.     Her  name  was  Lucretia. 

12.  The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  took  place  in  the  year 

)9  before  the  Christian  era.     The  Bomans  never  had  an- 

W  king.     Besides  the  senate^  the  government  now  con- 

M  of  two  magistrates,  called  consuls^  who  were  chosen 

tj  year.    Brutus  and  Collatinus  were  the  first 

%*  Brutus  gave  a  terrible  example  of  his  justice  and 
iotism.     His  two  sons  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
I  Tarquin  king  agam.     Brutus  who  was  a  judg^  ^Iki^XL 
were  brought  to  trul,  condemned  them  \>ol\i  to  di»a2CiE^ 
%d  Hem  exeeaied  In  bis  presence. 
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Questions.— 1.  Who  was  king  after  TnllasHostilius?  Wlntns 
Who  killed  Semos  Tullas  ?  2,  3.  What  of  Tallia?  Describe 
wicked  act.  4.  What  was  Tarquin  called  f  What  of  him  f  8^  C 
8,  9.  What  strange  story  can  jou  tell  of  him  ?  10.  What  of  m  mi 
head?  11.  How  long  did  Tarquin  reign?  What  of  him  and 
family  ?  What  of  SextoS^  12.  What  took  place  509  B.  a?  B 
long  from  the  founding  of  Bome  to  the  death  of  her  last  king?  W 
of  the  goTemment  of  Bome  after  the  Tarqnins?  Who  were  the  i 
consuls?    13.  What  act  did  Brutus  perform? 


Chap.  LXXIIL — Europe  om^txedL 

THJB  STOBT  OF  0OKIOLAKU8. 

1.  Acts  of  heroism  were  common  among  the  Bomans 
those  days.  A  young  man  named  Mucins  Scsevola^  gum 
great  credit  for  his  fortitude.  He  had  been  taken  piiioB 
by  the  troops  of  Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etruiia  or  TnseiB 
-who  was  at  war  with  Rome,  and  whom  he  had  intended  i 
assassinate,  but  failed  in  his  purpose.  For  this  crima  hftvi 
threatened  with  torture. 

2.  A  fire  was  burning  dose  beside  the  prisoner.  Hiii 
mediately  put  his  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  hi 
it  there  till  it  was  burned  ofil  By  this  act  he  showad  A* 
senna  that  no  tortures  could  shake  his  courage.  It  moikh 
owned,  howerer,  that  the  truth  of  this  story  is  much  doofalili 
and  thaty  however  brave  he  may  have  been,  Scevola  «V 
b^ter  iban  a  murderer. 

'  A  ^Almost  from  t^e&at  {o\ms3Ai\^u  of  Borneo  iba  ial^ 
*vite  liad  been  divided  iikViVvrodBAsw^^siA^fl^S^ist^^^^ 
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md  tlie  other  plebeians.  The  senate  and  most  of  the  rich 
men  were  included  among  the  patricians.  The  consols  were 
also  chosen  from  this  dass. 

4.  Thus  the  patricians  had  nearly  all  the  power  in  their 
hands.  This  caused  frequent  quarrels  between  them  and  the 
common  people,  or  plebeians.  But  at  length  it  was  ordained 
that  five  magistrates,  called  tribunes,  should  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  plebeians. 

5.  These  tribunes  took  away  a  great  deal  of  power  from 
the  patricians,  and  were  therefore  hated  by  them.  Coriolanus, 
a  valiant  but  proud  patrician,  endeavoured  to  have  the  office 
of  the  tribunes  abolished.  But  they  were  more  powerful 
than  he,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  banishment, 

6.  Coriolanus  left  the  city,  and  went  to  the  territories  of 
the  Yolsci,  who  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Romans.  There 
he  gathered  a  large  army,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Bome. 
His  countrymen  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they  heard  that 
the  bani^ed  Coriolanus  was  retunung  so  soon,  and  in  so 
Unible  a  manner. 

7.  They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  him,  consisting 
tf  the  oldest  senators.  But  these  venerable  men  could  make 
>o  impression  on  Coriolanus.  Next  came  an  embassy  of 
priests;  but  they  met  with  no  better  success. 

8.  Coriolanus  still  marched  onward,  and  pitched  his  tent 
'Within  a  short  distance  of  the  Boman  walk.    He  w«&  ^mxi% 
towatdi  the  dty^  and  plmning  an  attack  for  t>M  x^xHi  ^> 
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when  a  third  embassy  appeared.    It  was  a  moumfiil 
sion  of  Roman  ladies. 

9.  At  their  head  walked  Yetnriai  who  was  the  m< 
Coriolanus ;  and  Yergilia,  his  wife,  was  also  there, 
his  children  by  the  hand.  When  they  drew  near,  his 
knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him  not  to  be  i 
of  his  native  city. 

10.  Coriolanus  strove  to  resist  her  entreaties,  as 
resisted  those  of  the  senators  and  priests.  But  tho 
heart  had  been  proud  and  stubborn  against  them,  it 
so  against  his  mother. 

11.  "Mother,"  cried  he,  «I  yield  1  You  havi 
Bome^  but  you  have  destroyed  your  sonl*'  An< 
proved ;  for  the  Yokci  were  so  enraged  at  his  retre 
Home  that  they  murdered  him  at  Antium. 

QuBsnovs. — 1, 2.  Belate  the  anecdote  of  Mucins  Scsvola. 
two  classes  were  there  in  Borne  ?  What  of  the  class  of  the  pa 
Who  were  the  plebeians?  4.  What  caosed  quarrels  betii 
patricians  and  plebeians  ?  From  which  class  were  the  tribunes 
6.  What  of  the  tribunes?  6,  7,  8,  9, 10.  Tell  the  story  of  Co 
11.  What  was  his  fate? 
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Ohap.  LXXIY. — ^EuROFB  continued, 

SOHB  TXYADKD  BT  THB  OAUL8.      THB  FIRST  PUNIO  WAR. 

•  In  process  of  time,  the  Koman  government  tmderweni 
ions  changes.  The  will  of  the  plebeians  had  far  greater 
aence  than  the  will  of  the  patricians.  The  consequence 
I,  that  the  prosperity  of  Borne  increased  both  at  home 
I  abroad. 

I  But  in  the  year  390  B.C.,  a  great  calamity  befell  the 
r.  It  was  taken  by  an  army  of  Crauls,  inhabitants  of  the 
ntry  now  called  France.  When  Brennns,  their  general, 
I  entered  Borne,  he  marched  with  his  soldiers  to  the 
ite-house. 

.  There  he  beheld  an  assemblage  of  greybearded  senators, 

h1  in  a  noble  hall,  in  chairs  of  ivory.     Each  held  an 

"  staff  in  his  hand.     These  brave  old  men,  thongh  they 

make  no  resistance,  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity 

I  away  from  the  invaders. 

rhe  Gatds  were  awe-struck  by  their  venerable  aspect, 
aally,  one  of  the  soldiers,  being  ruder  than  his  com- 
,  took  hold  of  the  long  grey  beard  of  an  aged  senator, 
led  it.     The  old  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Papyrius, 
ffended  at  this  insult,  that  he  uplifted  his  ivory  staff 
he  soldier  a  blow  on  the  head, 
that  blow  cost  Borne  dear.     The  QauVa  iHLm^d^AiVA^ 
PsppiuB  and  the  other  senators,  andset  &cei  \«  >2l« 
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city ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  reduced  to^  adtos.  To 
must  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time  Home  had  become  a 
immense  city.  It  contained  many  magnificent  edifices ;  ik 
most  splendid  of  these  was  called  the  capitol ;  this  was  nc 
taken  by  the  Gauls. 

6b  All  the  bravest  of  the  Komans  assembled  there,  an 
resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  Tet  the  enemy  had  neari 
got  possession  of  it  in  the  night.  But  as  they  were  creepio 
towards  the  gate,  they  awoke  a  large  flock  of  geese,  and  thd 
cackling  alarmed  the  sentinels. 

7.  In  consequence  of  this  fortunate  event,  a  goose  wa 
thenceforth  considered  a  very  praiseworthy  and  honoarabli 
fowl  by  the  Komans.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  thonghl 
it  a  sin  to  have  a  roast  goose  for  dinner. 

8.  The  Gauls  were  driven  out  of  Kome,  and  were  soon 
vanquished  by  Camillus,  a  brave  and  patriotic  Boman.  Itu 
said  that  not  a  single  man  of  them  got  back  to  their  own 
country,  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  companions ;  but  this  is  em* 
tradicted  by  the  best  historians. 

9.  The  Komans  were  almost  continually  at  war.  Tbtb 
valour  and  discipline  generally  rendered  them  suoceisfiil; 
but  sometimes  they  met  with  misfortunes.  In  a  war  wiA 
the  Samnites,  a  Koman  army  was  captured,  and  forced  t^ 
pass  under  the  yoke,  which  was  a  sign  of  subjectioiL  T^ 
was  the  highest  possible  ignominy. 

10.  But  at  length  aU  t\iQ  o\\i^T  ^Was  and  kingdomi ' 
Jtaljr  Hfere  reduo^  under  i\i*  ^om«D.  yyw^t.    ^&Mc«iife 


the  moBb  fonxMMe  ^nemy  of  Home  was  Cartliage.  Thia 
was  a  powerfbl  city  on  the  African  coast,  near  where  Tunis 
now  stands.  It  was  situated  nearly  south  of  Eome,  across 
the  Mediterranean  Sea^  at  the  distance  of  about  four  hundred 
miles. 

11.  The  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage  were  called 
Punio  wars.  The  first  began  in  the  year  26i  ac,  and  lasted 
twenty-three  years.  Many  battles  were  fought  on  land,  and 
some  by  sea. 

12.  The  CardiAginians  were  a  cruel  people.  Whenever 
thdr  generals  lost  a  battle,  they  were  crucLGed.  Begulus,  a 
BoBdan  geneitd,  was  taken  by,  them,  and  underwent  horrible 
torments.  They  cut  off  his  eyelids,  and  then  exposed  his 
naked  eyes  to  the  burnmg  sun.  He  was  afterwards  put  into 
a  barrel,  the  inner  sides  of  which  were  set  with  iron  spikes. 

18.  A  peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  Home  and 
Carthage.  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  at  Home,  had 
^i  been  shut  for  five  hundred  years ;  for  they  always  stood 
open  while  the  Romans  were  at  war.  But  now  they  were 
'•loeed  and  barred ;  for  Rome  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world 

QuimoHS. — 1.  Of  what  was  the  prosperity  of  Borne  the  conse- 
«ncc?    2.  What  befell  the  city  390  B.C.?    What  of  Brennus? 
i  What  happened  in  the  senate-house  ?    6.  What  of  the  size  of 
ne  at  this  time?    What  of  the  capitol?    6.  How  was  the  capitol 
ed?    8.  Who  conquered  the  Gauls?    9.  What  of  the  Romana? 
tt  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites?    10.  What  of  t\i^  \;ATi\^Qr(Si%  oi 
ft    Whtn  was  Carthage  F   How  far  was  it  from  "Rome  "i    I>Vt^^- 
hfmSomeP   Athens?    Sparta?     11.  When  did  tVe  ^x«!t  ^^^^^ 
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war  begin  ?  How  long  did  it  last  ?  12.  What  of  the  Carthag 
What  of  Regulus  ?  13.  What  of  the  temple  of  Janus?  H 
had  the  doors  been  open  ?  Why  were  thej  now  closed  ?  W 
the  temple  of  JaUus  open  ?    When  shut  ? 


Chap.  LXXV. — Europe  continued. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  PUNIO  WA&S. 

1.  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  soon  flui 
open  again ;  for  a  war  broke  out  between  tbe  Koman: 
tribe  of  Gauls.     It  ended  in  the  conquest  of  the  lattei 

2.  In  the  year  218  before  the  Christian  era,  auotl 
with  Carthage  began.  This  was  called  the  second 
war.  The  Cai*thaginians  were  commanded  hj  Ha 
who  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  generals  th 
lived. 

3.  Hannibal  transported  his  army  across  the  Meditei 
Sea  to  Spain,  and  thence  marched  towards  Italy, 
progress  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  cross  the  Alp 
summits  of  these  mountains  are  many  thousand  feet  in 
iiud  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow :  in  some  place 
nibal  had  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  solid  rock. 

4.  After  crossing  these  mountains,  several  battle 
won  by  the  Carthaginians.     At  length,  the  two  '. 

oonsah,  with  a  large  aimy,  encountered  Hannibal  a 

Boldien  at  Oaunse.    Here  ^3[i«  'B.om^.xi^  ^^i-^  defeate 

dziBodful  fliaugbter.     On©  oi  ^iSa^  cornxsNa  ^^\  '^ 
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was  sla^  and  seventy  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field 

5.  Borne  had  now  no  armj  to  protect  it.  If  Hannibal 
had  marched  thither  immediately,  it  is  probable  that  he 
might  hare  taken  the  city.  But  he  delayed  too  long,  and 
the  Romans  made  preparations  to  defend  themselves. 

6.  Hannibal  never  won  such  another  victory  as  that  at 
CaunsB,  for  the  Romans  soon  enlisted  new  armies,  and  fought 
more  successfully  than  before.  Scipio,  their  best  general, 
sailed  over  to  Africa,  in  order  to  attack  Carthage.  Hannibal 
immediately  followed  him. 

7.  A  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Scipio  at  Zama. 
The  Carthaginians  had  a  multitude  of  elephanta  These 
animals  were  wounded  by  the  Roman  darts,  and  the  pain 
made  them  rush  through  the  field,  trampling  down  whole 
Tanks  of  Hannibal's  army. 

8.  The  Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated,  and  Hannibal 
Hmself  barely  escaped  amid  the  route  and  confusion.  This 
battle  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 

9.  But  a  third  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  broke  out 
in  about  fifty  years.  The  Romans  were  commanded  by 
another  Scipio,  who  was  as  valiant  as  his  namesake ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  had  no  longer  a  Hannibal 

10.  This  third  Funic  war  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
^ai'thage.  The  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  continued  to  bum 
wbg  seventeen  days.     Many  of  the  citizena  t\iT«NT  ^iii^ifiL* 
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eelvM  into  tlie  flames  and  perished.     This  happened  li 
year  146  before  the  Christian  era. 

11.  Scipio  returned  to  Home,  and  was  rewarded  m 
triumph.  As  this  was  the  highest  honour  that  a  B 
general  could  attain,  and  as  snch  triumphs  were  often 
to  successful  commanders,  I  will  tell  my  readers,  in  the 
•chapter,  what  Scipio's  triumph  was. 

Questions. — 1.  What  war  now  broke  out?  Which  side  w 
iorions  ?  2.  When  did  the  second  Punic  war  begin  ?  Who  1 
Carthaginians  ?  3.  What  did  Hannibal  do  ?  How  did  his  arm; 
ihe  Alps  ?  4.  Describe  the  battle  of  Canne  ?  5.  What  of  B( 
this  time?  6.  What  of  Scipio?  Who  followed  him ?  7.  Whe 
the  battle  fought  ?  What  of  elephants  ?  8.  Which  side  was  defi 
What  of  Hannibal  ?  Who  led  the  Bomans  in  the  third  Punic 
What  of  the  Carthaginians?  10.  When  was  Carthage  I 
11.  How  was  Scipio  rewarded? 


Chap.  LXXVI. — ^Europe  continued. 

scipio's  triumph. 

1,  SoiPio,  on  his  return  from  Carthage,  stopped  at  the 
pus  Martiusy  which  was  a  plain  on  the  outside  of  I 
From  thence  he  was  escorted  into  the  city  by  a  \ 
procession* 

J3*  First  came  a  band  of  musicians  playing  their  lo 

Btraina  on  all  sorts  of  instruments.    Then  foUowed  a  * 

of  oxen,  wb  ich  were  to  \)e  sacn^cfi^  vol  \)si^  \«ns^«^  ^t  the 
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r  horns  were  gQded,  and  garlands  were  wreathed  around 


Next  oame  a  train  of  cars,  heavily  laden  with  the  rich 
B  thai  had  been  taken  at  Oarthage.  There  were  gold 
silver  in  abundance,  and  statues,  pictures,  and  magnifi- 
garments.  The  brilliant  armour  of  the  vanquished  arm/ 
likewise  piled  upon  the  cars. 

Then  were  seen  some  elephants  treading  along  ^'ke 
Ing  hills.     These  huge  animals  were  trained  to  war,  and 

able  to  cany  a  whole  company  of  soldiers  on  their 

B. 

Next  appeared  a  melancholy  troop  of  the  vanquished 
haginians.  Their  chains  clanked  as  they  walked  heavily 
rd.  Among  them  were  all  the  principal  men  of  Oar- 
,  and  they  dropped  their  heads  in  shame  and  sorrow, 
ting  that  they  had  not  perished  in  the  flames  of  their 

^hind  the  sad  troop  came  another  loud  band  of  music, 

ng  the  groans  of  the  captives  with  the  uproar  of  a 

1  instruments.     There  were  likewise  dancers,  whose 

ide  them  appear  like  monsters,  neither  beasts  nor 

liese  wore  crowns  of  gold. 

m  came  a  splendid  chariot,  adorned  with  ivory,  and 
'  four  white  horses  abreast.     In  this  chariot  stood 
phant  Sdpio,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  which  was 
ith  gold  embroidery.     His  face  was  pamte^  -^SSteL 
and  he  had  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  liead« 
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8.  A  golden  ball  hung  at  His  breast ;  and  in  bis  rig^t '. 
he  held  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  a  golden  eagle  at  the  top. 
in  the  same  chariot  stood  a  slave,  who  kept  wbisperii 
Scipio,  "  Bemember  that  thou  art  but  a  man  ;  ^  snd  ' 
words  seemed  to  sadden  Scipio's  triumph. 

9.  Around  the  chariot  was  a  great  throng  of  Soipio*B 
lives,  and  other  citizens,  all  clothed  in  white.  Next  < 
the  consuls,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Boman  aenai 
their  robes  of  ceremonj. 

10.  Last  in  the  procession  marched  the  victorious  a: 
Their  helmets  were  wreathed  with  laurel.  The  stanc 
bearers  carried  eagles  of  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  ban: 
As  they  moved  onward,  they  sang  hymns  in  praise  of  Sd 
valour,  and  all  the  Boman  citizens  joined  their  voices  in 
chorus.  In  this  manner  the  procession  passed  throngl 
streets  of  Bome,  and  entered  the  doors  of  the  CapitoL 

Questions.— 1 .  Where  was  the  Campus  Martins  ?  What  of  the 
cession  ?  2.  What  came  first  ?  What  was  done  with  the  oxen  ?  8. ' 
what  were  the  cars  laden  ?  4.  What  of  Elephants  ?  5.  Deserib 
appearance  of  the  captive  Carthaginians.  In  what  battle  wen 
taken  prisoners  ?  6.  What  of  musicians  and  dancers  7  7.  Ho« 
Scipio  appear?  What  did  the  slave  whisper  in  his  ear?  Whil 
the  effect  of  what  he  said  ?  9.  What  followed  the  chariot  ?  10.  Tk» 
the  yictorions  army.    Where  did  the  procession  stop  ? 
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Chap.  LXXVII. — Europe  eonUmied. 

8TLLA.  AND  HARIUS. 

1.  The  Bomans  still  coutinued  to  make  conquests.  Not 
long  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  the  whole  of  Spain  became 
h  proTince  of  Bome .  There  was  likewise  a  war  with  Kumidia, 
a  country  of  Africa,  now  called  Algiers.  Jugurtha,  the 
Numidian  king,  was  brought  prisoner  to  Home,  and  starved 
to  death  in  a  dungeon* 

2.  There  was  afterwards  a  Social  war,  beginning  in  the 

year  90  b.0.     This  war  was  called  social,  because  it  was 

between  the  Boma^  and  the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy, 

who  had  been  their  own  friends  and  allies.     Three  hundred 

hoQsand  men  were  killed  on  both  sides.     Then  there  was  a 

rar  with  Mithridates,  the  powerful  king  of  Pontus,  in  Asia 

linor.     He   was  not  entirely  vanquished  till  forty  years 

terwards. 

8.  In  the  coarse  of  all  this  fighting,   two  Boman  com- 

nders  acquired  great  renown.     One  was  named  Marius, 

'  the  other  Sylla.     Marius  was  a  rude  and  daring  soldier, 

wiag  nothing  but  how  to  fight.     Sylla  was  likewise  a 

soldier,  but  also  a  person  of  great  elegance  and  polished 

lers. 

These  two  generals  became  so  great  and  powerful, 

ach  was  envious  of  the  other.     They  therefore  began 

war,  in  which  Bomans  fought  against  Bomans.    I 
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will  relate  an  incident,  in  order  to  show  the  horrors  of 
war. 

5.  One  of  Sylla's  soldiers  had  killed  another  that  io 
for  Marius.  He  began  to  strip  him  of  his  armour ;  bm 
taking  off  the  helmet  which  had  concealed  the  dead  n 
face,  he  saw  that  it  was  his  own  brother.  The  wret 
survivor  placed  the  body  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  then  k 
himself. 

6.  In  the  outset  of  the  struggle  with  Sylk,  Marius 
beaten ;  but  he  afterwards  gained  possession  of  Borne, 
now  resolved  to  put  to  death  every  person  that  was 
friendly  to  his  cause.  Senators  and  other  distinguished 
were  publicly  murdered.  Dead  bodies  were  seen  everyw 
about  the  streets. 

7.  But  Marius  could  not  escape  the  vmery  whidi 
wickedness  deserved.  He  was  so  tortured  by  remorse, 
he  contracted  a  habit  of  drinking  immoderately.  ! 
brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

8.  After  the  death  of  this  wicked  man,  Sylla  retome 
Bome  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  declared  hiB 
dictator  ;  and  his  word  then  became  the  sole  law  of  B( 
Like  Marius,  he  determined  to  massacre  all  his  enai 
As  fast  as  they  were  killed,  their  bloody  heads  were  faroi 
to  him. 

9.  When  Sylla  had  shed  as  much  blood  as  he  dflii 
he  suddenly  resigned  his  power.     Everybody  was  warp 

Mi  tids,  hat  nobody  lamented  it ;  nor  were  there  any  i 
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sn  this  cmd  uid  wicked  man  died,  wliich  happened  Boon 
r. 

DEsnoKS. — 1.  Wluit  of  the  Bomans  ?  What  of  Spain  ?  Where  was 
lidia?  Directioa  from  Borne?  Carthage?  What  of  it?  Its  king? 
rben  did  the  Social  war  hefpn  ?  How  many  were  killed  in  this  war? 
y  was  Mithridates?  Where  was  Fontos?  Direction  from  Rome? 
ihage?  8.  What  of  the  Boman  commanders?  Marias?  Sjlla? 
rhat  war  broke  oat  in  Bome?  5.  Belate  a  horrid  incident  in  this 
6.  What  did  Marius  do?  7.  What  was  his  fate?  8.  What  did 
a  do?  GiTe  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  9.  What  act  of  Sjlla's 
rised  erery  body? 


Chap.  LXXVIII. — Europe  continued. 

CHBUS  POHPET  AND  JULIUS  OASAB. 

If  the  Boman  people  had  loved  liberty  as  well  as  they 
did,  they  never  would  have  bome  the  tyranny  of  Sylla 
Vfarios.  Bat  they  had  become  addicted  to  luxury,  by 
ches  which  they  had  acquired  from  their  conquests  in 
«t8  ci  the  w(»rld. 

>wing  to  their  continual  wars,  they  had  also  accus- 

themselves  to  consider  successfid  warriors  as  the 

\  men  on  earth.     Soldiers  must  obey  their  leaders 

•  asking  whj  or  wherefore ;  and  all  the  Boman  people 

soldiers.     Thus,  the  very  same  causes  which  rendered 

ans  so  invincible  to  their  enemies,  made  them  liable 

laved  by  any  great  general  who  should  be  ambitious 

iig  thtm;  and  such  a  general  soon  appeared. 
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3.  After  the  death  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  the  i 
▼aliant  and  distinguished  warriors  were  Pompey  an 
Tompey  was  the  eldest.  He  had  grown  famone 
quishing  Mithridates,  and  by  many  other  victories, 
conquered  fifteen  kingdoms,  and  taken  eight  hnndr 

4.  The  name  of  this  illustrious  leader's  rival  w 
Csesar.  He  wa,s  the  most  beautiful  person  in  "Re 
had  fought  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  and  1 
come  three  millions  of  men,  and  killed  one  milli 
soldiers  idolized  him. 

5.  At  last,  like  Sylla  and  Marius,  these  two 
became  so  gi'eat  and  powerful  that  the  world  was  i 
wide  euough  for  them  both.  They  each  collecl 
armies,  in  which  all  the  Roman  soldiers  were  en 
one  side  or  the  other. 

6.  They  encountered  each  other  at  Pharsalia,  in 
The  best  part  of  Pompey's  army  consisted  of  a  mu 
the  young  Roman  nobility.     These  youths  had  v< 
some  faces;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  oirc 
that  Pompey  lost  the  victory. 

7.  Caesar  ordered  his  rough  and  weather^ beatei 
to  aim  their  blows  right  at  the  faces  of  their  enemi 
latter  w^re  so  afhiid  that  their  beauty  wotdd  be  gpo 
they  immediately  turned  and  fled.  A  complete  vit 
gidDed  by  0»sar. 

&  Fompej  made  Ivia  onoa^  mt^  E^jn?^  ^^t  i 
^■nmf^md.    fiia  head  waa  ea^  ^'S  «cA\itn<cui^\A^ 
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med  aside  his  eyes  fix)m  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  wept  t< 
nk  that  so  mighfy  a  warrior  had  met  with  so  sad  a  fate. 

tuxsnoNS. — 1.  What  of  the  Boxnan  people?  2.  What  was  the 
iseqnence  of  continaal  war?  8.  What  generals  appeared  after 
lins  EDd  Sylla?  What  had  Pompey  done  ?  4.  What  of  Pompey's 
il,  Julias  CsBsar?  5.  What  did  these  great  generals  do  ?  6.  Where 
I  a  battle  fought?  What  of  Pompey's  army?  7.  By  what  means 
CsBsar  Tanqnlsh  the  followers  of  Pompey  ?  8.  Wliat,  became  of 
mpey?    Why  did  Csesar  weep  at  his  death  ? 


Chap.  LXXIX. — Eubofe  continued. 

OBSAB  USUBFS  THE  8UPBSMB  POWER. 

1.  Whzn  the  Boman  senate  heard  of  Caesar's  victory,  they 
Hsiaimed  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.     Supreme 
7er  was  granted  to  him  for  life,  with  the  title  of  dictator, 
person  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable. 
His  statue  was  placed  among  those  of  gods  and  heroes, 
e  CapitoL     It  stood  next  to  that  of  Jupiter,  and  bore  this 
«a8  inscription: — ''The  Statue  of  Cjssab  the  dehi- 
This  proves  that  the  Bomans  were  already  slaves, 
they  thus  deified  a  mortal  man. 
tassar  had  now  but  one  other  wish  to  gratify.    He 
to  bear  the  name  of  king.    He  endeavoured  to  gain 
l-will  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  in  order  that  they 
iratify  his  ambition.    For  this  purpose  he  s^ii^ 
gums  in  entertainiDeo/ar  and  magnificent  8pQC^ai(^<»&. 
oae  oacaaon  be  made  &  fe»at  for  the  >i7bLo\e 'SU^ma 
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people.  Twentj-two  thoosand  tables  were  set  oni 
streets  of  Borne.  All  sorts  of  delicioiiB  food  and  dri 
heaped  upon  them.  The  meanest  beggar  was  at  I 
sit  down  and  eat  his  fill. 

.  5.  Most  of  the  Romans  had  now  lost  the  noble  spii 
had  animated  their  forefathers.  They  were  willii 
governed  by  any  man  who  would  feed  them  with  d 
and  amuse  them  with  splendid  shows,  as  Csesar 
must  be  owned,  also,  that  CsBsar  had  many  n( 
amiable  qualities. 

6.  The  people  therefore  had  a  fondness  for  their 
They  loved  to  behold  him,  at  the  public  8pecta< 
entertainments,  sitting  in  a  gilded  chair  of  state, 
golden  crown  upon  his  head.  Had  he  asked  it,  tl 
even  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  Mm. 

7.  But  there  were  a  few  Bomans  of  the  old  stai 
loved  liberty  for  its  own  sake.  There  were  others,  a 
hated  Ctesar  because  he  had  wronged  them,  or  be^ 
was  more  powerful  than  they.  These  two  sorts  of 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him. 

8.  The  two  chief  conspirators  were  Brutus  and 
Brutus  was  a  dear  lover  of  liberty,  and  a  true  i 
Home.  He  also  loved  Caesar,  and  was  beloved  by  hii 
he  resolved  to  assist  in  slaying  him,  in  order  that  Us 

Wight  be  bee. 
9.  Ckadus  foxmed  tYie  «»m<b  t«^uM<^t^\  \^ut  it  wa 
'  2m  hated  OiMar.    ^ixV?}  oVSIdat  «fts&atoA^w 
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in  the  plot.  Most  conf^isators  endeayonr  to  do  their  work 
in  secresy  and  at  midnight.  But  the  blood  of  0»sar  was  to 
be  shed  in  broad  daylight^  and  in  the  great  hall  of  the  senate- 
house. 

Questions. — I.  What  did  the  Romans  do  after  Cesar's  victory? 
2.  What  of  CsBsar's  statue  ?  3.  What  did  this  great  conqueror  now 
desire?  What  did  he  do  to  obtain  his  wish?  4.  Describe  the  feast. 
5.  State  of  the  Romans?  6.  What  did  thej  like  to  see?  7.  Who 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  kHl  CsBsar  ?  8.  Who  were  firutos  and  Cassias  ? 
Why  did  they  each  determine  to  kill  Csesar  ?  9.  How  was  the  con- 
spiracy carried  on  ? 


Chap.  LXXX. — Europe  continmd. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  JULIUS  OASAB. 

1.  On  the  fatal  morning,  Csesar  set  forth  from  his  mansion. 
There  was  a  great  throng  of  flatterers  and  false  friends  around 
him.  As  he  came  down  the  steps  of  the  portal,  a  greybearded 
philosopher  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  put  a  paper  into 
bii  hand.  It  contained  an  accoimt  of  the  whole  plot.  If 
•Ossar  had  read  it,  it  would  have  cost  all  the  conspirators 

their  lives,  and  have  saved  his  own  life.     But  he  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  walked  onward. 

2.  As  Csesar  passed  through  the  streets  of  Borne,  he  looked 
fmmd  at  the  crowd  of  obsequious  senators,  and  listened  to 
tte  dumtB  of  the  multitude.    He  felt  that  he  was  the  most 
caUed  man  in  the  world*    But  his  heart  was  no^i  «i\i  «dab\ 
htheMkffJ^M  i^thehad  enslaved  his  eonntry. 
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3.  The  proud  procession  ascended  the  steps  of  the  senate- 
house  and  passed  into  the  hall.  Along  the  sides  of  this  hall 
were  arranged  the  statues  of  many  famous  Homans,  and 
among  them  stood  the  marble  image  of  Pompey,  whose  bloody 
head  had  been  brought  to  Csesar.  Just  as  Csesar  was  pas- 
mg  in  front  of  Pompey's  statue,  Metellus  Cimber,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  knelt  down  and  took  hold  of  his  robe. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  attack. 

4.  Oasca/who  was  behind  Csesar,  drew  a  dagger  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  shoulder.  **  Wretch  I  what  doest  thou  1 "  cried 
Csesar,  snatching  the  weapon.  The  other  conspirators  now 
rushed  upon  him.  But  he  defended  himself  with  the  yalour 
that  he  had  shown  in  a  hundred  battles. 

5.  At  length  Brutus  rushed  forward  and  struck  him  with 
his  dagger.  When  CsBsar  saw  that  the  hand  of  his  dear 
friend  was  raised  against  his  life,  he  made  no  more  resistanoa 
''  And  thou  too,  Brutus  1  **  he  said,  with  one  reproachful  looL 

6.  Then  covering  his  head  with  his  mantle,  that  hit 
enemies  might  not  behold  the  death-pang  in  his  face,  ha  ftU 
down  at  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.  The  iniiUi 
coimtenance  of  the  statue  seemed  to  look  down  upon  hia^ 
and  Pompey  was  avenged. 

7.  The  conspirators  dipped  their  weapons  in  the  blood  tkit 
flowed  upon  the  pavement.  Brutus  raised  his  dagger  akA 
and  called  to  Cicero,  the  illustrious  orator  and  paiaoi» 
^Bqjoiee^  father  of  our  country  I "  he  exclaimed,  pointiiif  t* 
Ihe  prostrate  form  of  Oaraar,  <^for  Borne  is  free  P 
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8.  But,  alas !  wlien  the  souls  of  a  whole  people  are  enslaved, 
it  is  Hot  the  death  of  any  single  man  that  can  set  them  fi'ee. 
And  thus,  as  my  readers  will  perceive,  the  mighty  victim  died 
in  vain. 

Questions. — 1.  Describe  Caesar's  departnre  from  his  house.  Wliat 
happened  as  he  came  down  the  steps  ?  2.  What  did  he  see  on  looking 
around  him?  How  did  he  feel?  3.  Where  did  the  procession  march  ? 
What  were  ranged  around  the  hall?  What  happened  as  Caesar  was 
passing  the  statue  of  Pompej?  4.  Who  first  stabbed  him  ?  How  did 
he  defend  himself?  6.  Who  gave  Caesar  the  second  blow  ?  How  did 
he  receive  it?  6.  Describe  his  death.  7.  What  did  Brutus  and  the 
conspirators  now  do  ?    8.  Why  did  Caesar  die  in  vain  ? 


Chap.  LXXXI. — Eubope  continued, 

OONSEQUBNCES  OF  O^SAB*S  DEATH. 

1.  The  death  of  Csesar  took  place  forty-three  years  before 
the  Ohiistian  era.  The  afi&irs  of  Home  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion  by  it.  Osesar's  friends  found  no  great  difi- 
oolty  in  persuading  the  people  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
atnidered. 

2.  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  other  conspirators,  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  city.  Three  men  then  usurped  the 
joviamment,  and  were  called  triumvirs,  or  a  triumvirate, 
llieir  names  were  Mark  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavius. 
^a  latt^  was  Caesar's  nephew,  and  had  been  his  adopted  son. 

8.  Th6  triumvirate  resolved  to  secure  themselves  in  i 
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by  nmrdermg  all  who  were  opposed  to  them.  They  mac 
list  of  three  hundred  senators,  and  more  than  two  thona 
knights,  and  offered  rewards  for  killing  thenu  They  exul 
when  the  heads  of  their  victims  were  laid  at  their  feet. 

4.  One  of  these  wicked  triumvirs  presented  the  head  of 
own  brother  to  his  colleagaes^  Another  brought  his  one 
head.  No  friend,  nor  relative,  nor  patriot  was  spared,  if 
was  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  the  triumvirate. 

5.  In  the  mean  time,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  in  Gre( 
They  had  collected  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  m 
Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  marched  against  them ;  an* 
battle  was  fought  at  Philippi.  Brutus  and  Cassius  bei 
defeated,  they  both  committed  suicide. 

6.  The  triumvirate  had  now  got  all  the  power  into  th 
own  hands.  But  they  soon  quarrelled  among  themselv 
Lepidus  was  turned  out  of  office,  and  banished.  Mi 
Antony  and  Octavius  then  made  war  upon  one  another,  K 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  like  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

7.  The  good  fortune  of  Octavius  gave  him  the  victory,  ai 
Antony  killed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  as  I  have  relat 
in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Octavius  had  no  longer  any  rif« 
and  was  now  sole  master  of  Bome  and  its  dominions.  I 
was  afraid  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  called  himi 
emperor,  and  Augustus  Csesar. 

8.  In  addition  to  several  other  titles,  the  senate  gare  U 
that  of  Pater  PatrisB,  or  Father  of  his  Country.    Thii« 

Mienljr B pieoe  (tf  flattery.    Yet  there  were  tkoirm>tnrg» 
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men  in  Borne,  that  pwhaps  Octavius  made  a  better  use  of 
liis  power  than  anj  other  woald  have  done. 

9.  His  reign  from  this  time  was  peaceful  and  quiet,  and 
offers  few  events  that  need  be  recorded  in  this  brief  history. 
Nearly  the  whole  world  was  under  his  sway,  and  therefore 
he  had  no  occasion  to  increase  his  dominions  by  going  to  war. 
The  greatest  glory  of  his  times  consists  in  the  works  of  poets 
and  other  men  of  genius. 

iO.  Octavius,  or,  as  he  is  always  called,  Augustus  Csesar, 
reigned  forty-one  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in 
the  year  14  afber  the  birth  of  Christ.  You  will  observe  that 
it  was  during  his  reign  that  Christ  appeared  in  Palestine. 

Qdestions. — 1.  When  did  Csesar's  death  take  place  ?  What  of  Borne  ? 
The  friends  of  Csesar?  2.  Who  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city  ?  Who 
now  goYemed  Borne  ?  Who  was  Octayius  P  S.  What  did  the  trium- 
▼iwte  do  ?  4.  What  acts  of  cruelty  did  they  perform  ?  5.  Where  now 
were  Bratns  and  Cassias  ?  Who  opposed  them  ?  Where  was  th e  battle 
foQ^t?  Fate  of  Bmtns  and  Cassins?  6.  What  of  the  triumvirate? 
'.Which  of  the  triumvirs  triumphed?  What  became  of  Antony? 
What  did  Octavius  call  himself?  8.  What  other  name  did  the  senate 
t^e  him  ?  9.  Describe  the  reign  of  Augustus.  10.  How  long  did  he 
*'^?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  appeared  in  Palestine  during  his  reijipd? 


Chap.  LXXXIT. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  TBX  OBSAI  POWBB  AMD  EXTENT  OT  THE  BOMAN  EMPIBB  IN 
THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

^j-      1.  As  Borne  was  now  at  its  greatest  height  of  wealth  and 
"^  ^kndxnxTf  I  shall  tiy  to  give  yon  some  idea  of  the  extent  Axid. 
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power  of  this  vast  empire,  and  then,  having  told  yon  a  111 
more  of  its  history,  I  shall  say  something  ahout  tlie  mann 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  Roman  people. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Roman  empire  emlwa 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  except  a  few  northern  tribes  ^ 
maintained  their  independence.  It  included  England,  Enm 
Spain,  part  of  Germany,  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Greece,  I 
country  now  occupied  by  Turkey  in  Europe,  beside  mt 
other  nations. 

3.  In  Asia,  it  embraced  all  the  kingdoms  from  Asia  "Mh 
on  the  west,  to  India  on  the  east  Of  course,  it  included  A 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia,  Parthia,  and  ma 
other  countries. 

4.  It  included  the  whole  northern  portion  of  Africa,  frt 
Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  on  the  west,  to  Ethiopia  on  t 
east.  This  was  the  whole  of  Africa  then  known;  the  interi 
being  only  inhabited  by  scattered  bands  of  negroes. 

5.  It  seems  wonderful  that  one  country  could  govern 
many  nations.  This  waa  done,  however,  by  placing  Rooi 
governors  over  these  various  kingdoms  ;  the  governors  beii 
sustained  by  a  multitude  of  Roman  soldiers. 

6.  During  this  period,  the  people  of  Rome  had  great  ski 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  many  other  tft 
These  arts  were  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire, 

7.  ThoB  a  multitude  of  cities  in  various  parts  of  Earof 
Africa^  and  Asia,  were  filled  with  costly  temples  and  ptbc 
of  iBarUi^  with  beautiful  statues  and  valuable  paintisga   !D 
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plendour  and  xnagnifiGence  of  many  of  these  cities,  at  this 
>eriod,  was  indeed  wonderful. 

8.  Nor  was  tliis  all ;  the  Eomans  built  many  public  works 
►f  great  utility ;  they  constructed  roads  paved  with  stone ; 
hey  built  durable  bridges,  and  made  aqueducts  for  supplying 
:he  cities  with  water.  So  numerous  and  so  permanent  were 
these  yast  works,  that  the  remains  of  them  are  still  to  be 
found  in  most  of  those  countries  over  which  the  Roman 
dominion  was  then  established,  though  they  were  executed 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

9.  But,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  Home  was  itself  the 
ttost  wonderfiiL  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  fifty  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contained  four  millions  of  inhabitants ! 

10.  like  all  ancient  cities,  it  was  surrounded  by  high,  strong 
^alls  of  stone ;  for  in  these  warlike  times,  as  I  have  before 

•id,  walls  were  a  necessary  protection  against  the  attacks 
an  enemy.  The  walls  of  Rome  were  entered  by  thirty- 
en  gates. 

1.  The  interior  of  this  wonderful  city  surpassed  all  de- 

)tion.     The  various  generals  who  had  conquered  other 

tries,  had  robbed  them  of  their  choicest  treasures,  and 

had  been  brought  to  Rome  to  decorate  and  enrich 

capital 

There  were  beautiful  statues  from  Greece,  obelisks  and 

IS  from  Egypt,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  costly 

^ures  from  Asia.     Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 

n  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  earth. 
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13.  Nor  was  this  all.     The  city  was  embelliahec 
temples,  many  of  them  of  marble,  and  beautifuUj  sculp 
there  were  also  theatres,   amphitheatres,  porticoes 
baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  aqueducts. 

14.  In  short,  the  city  of  Borne  was  enriched  wi 
spoils  of  the  whole  world,  and  had  that  air  of  pooi 
magnificence  which  suited  the  capital  of  the  greatest  • 
that  the  world  ever  saw, 

QiTEBTioNS. — 2.  What  of  Borne  daring  the  reign  of  Angnstns ! 
did  it  include  in  Europe?  3.  In  Asia?  4.  In  Africa?  What 
Africa  were  then  known?  Tell  the  direction  of  each  of  the  cc 
named  from  Rome?  5.  How  did  Rome  govern  all  these  n 
6.  What  of  the  people  of  Rome  ?  7.  With  what  were  many  citiei 
8.  What  of  public  works?  What  of  aqueducts?  9.  Describe  the 
Rome.  11.  How  was  the  capital  decorated  ?  13.  What  of  temples 
buildings  ?    14.  What  of  the  city  ? 


Chap.  LXXXIII.— Europe  corUinued 

THE  MEANS  BT  WHICH  ROME  ACQUIRED  ITS  POWER. 

1.  I  TRUST  you  have  now  some  faint  idea  of  the  c 
wealth,  and  power  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  cannc 
back  upon  it  but  with  feelings  of  admiration ;  yet,  wb 
look  at  the  means  which  had  been  employed  to  establif 
dominion;  when  we  look  at  the  condition  of  mankind  ( 
that  age,  and  consider  that  this  vast  dominion  soon  cm 
jbto  atoms,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  strongest  emotions  oi 

JP.  In  the  first  plaoe^  the  means  used  to  aggrandise 
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were  those  of  ocmqaeBt.  The  Boman  generals  went  abroad 
^  sabdue  other  oountries,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  acquire 
ame  and  spoils  £>r  themselves,  and  power  for  Rome. 

3.  They  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  without  mercy ;  they 
robbed  them  without  scruple;  and  they  subjected  them  to  the 
Boman  yoke  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  rights  of 
mankind. 

4.  Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  fabric  of  Boman 
power  was  erected.  And  what  must  have  been  the  condition 
of  mankind  during  the  seven  hundred  years  that  Home  was 
carrying  on  its  wars  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enslave  the 
world? 

5.  It  is  true  that  a  few  men,  generals,  senators,  consuls, 

and  governors,  might  have  lived  in  splendour,  and  enjoyed 

Wealth  and  fame.     Some  of  the  Boman  soldiers,  too,  might 

We  led  lives  of  adventure,  gratifying  to  bold  and  restless 

oirits. 

6.  But  how  much  suffering,   sorrow,  and  despair,   must 
)re  have  been  among  the  millions  of  wounded  men ;  among 

millions  who  were  bereaved  of  their  friends;  among 

millions  who  were  stripped  of  their  fortxmes ;  among  the 

ions  who  were  reduced  to  slavery  1 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  policy  of  Bome  was  wholly 

1.     The  Boman  people,    like    the    Greeks,    Persians, 

dans,   and  other  ancient  nations,   had  some  notions 

*tae,  and  occasionally  displayed  noble  and   generous 

ea. 
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8.  Yet,  like  all  these  nations,  tbey  were  destitute  of 
morality ;  that  morality  which  Christ  has  taught  in  a  i 
sentence  :  '^  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have  another  < 
you."  Like  most  other  ancient  nations,  Rome  was  desi 
of  that  true  religion  which  teaches  mankind  that  all  i 
founded  in  injustice  must  perish. 

9.  Splendid  as  the  Homan  empire  was,  it  was  destitc 
real  glory.  Its  splendour  was  acquired  by  robbery ;  ai 
fame,  though  it  niight  dazzle  a  heathen,  will  be  regard 
a  false  renown  by  the  Christian. 

10.  In  closing  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  to  state  a  res 
able  fact,  that  no  heathen  nation  or  country  has  ever  ex 
where  the  people  were  generally  lovers  of  justice,  truth, 
charity.  Public  opinion  in  all  heathen  countries,  an 
and  modern,  has  been  found  to  be  an  unsafe  guide ;  it  is 
in  Christian  countries,  where  the  laws  of  truth  and  mor 
are  established  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible,  that  the  nati 
faith  can  be  trusted. 

11.  Such  as  it  was,  the  power  of  Rome  was  destine 
speedy  decay.  For  a  time  after  Augustus  the  empire  n 
tained  its  sway,  and  the  magnificence  of  Rome  contiz 
The  luxury  of  the  wealthy  citizens  even  increased,  an 
finement  in  many  respects  was  carried  to  a  higher  pitch 
ever. 

12.  But  the  whole  fabric  was  based  upon  a  false  fot 
tiaDj  Bjxd  in  a  few  oeutuxiea  im^^rial  Rome  was  dii 

'  a  hoBk  of  ratlileas  xavadet^ 
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QcTEsnoHS. — ^1.  What  miut  we  fed  npon  reading  the  history  of  Rome  ? 
'•,  By  what  means  did  Borne  rise  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  renowD  ? 
Vliat  of  the  Boman  generals  ?  4.  How  many  years  was  Home  at  war 
rith  other  nations?  5.  What  classes  may  have  been  benefited  by 
hesewars?  Who  suffered  from  them  ?  7.  What  of  Borne  and  her 
citizens  ?  8.  Were  the  people  either  truly  moral  or  religious  ?  9.  What 
of  the  splendour  of  Bome  ?  10.  What  may  be  said  of  heathen  nations  ? 
Christian  nations  ?  11.  State  of  Bome  after  the  death  of  Augustus  ? 
12.  What  was  the  final  fate  of  Bome  ? 


Chap.  LXXXIV. — Europe  continued, 

SOMB  UNDER  THE  BMFESORB. 

1.  The  Roman  empire  had  now  reached  the  height  of  its 

power,  pomp,  and  splendour;  but  its  decline  had  already 

commenced,  because  the  people  and  their  rulers  were  alike 

X)rrupt.       It  was   like  a  great  tree  with  wide-spreading 

ranches,  but  rotten  at  its  trunk. 

2.  In  the  course  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
er  the  death  of  Augustus  Caesar,  there  were  thirty-six 
perors  of  Bome ;  but  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
)j  lived  in  great  luxury  and  splendour,  but  they  were 
orally  such  wicked  persons  that  it  would  have  been  better 
he  world  if  they  had  never  lived. 

The  next  emperor  to  Augustus  Caesar  was  Tiberius. 
wsa  a  frightful-looking  object,  being  bald  and  covered 
lores,  and  his  disposition  was  far  more  hideous  than  his 
This  gloomy  tyrant  suspected  every  \)od^  o^  ^<Q>\M«k% 
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4.  He  put  so  mauj  people  to  death,  that  their  dead  I 
were  piled  in  heaps  in  the  public  places.  He  once  sent 
a  poor  woman  to  die,  merely  for  lamenting  the  death  c 
son.  At  last  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  his  guards  smot 
him  with  his  bed-clothes. 

5.  His  successor  was  Caligula,  who  wished  that  the 
Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  chop 
at  a  single  blow.  He  also  was  murdered  by  his  guards 
was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  an  idiot.  Claudius  was  poi 
by  his  own  wife. 

6.  Nero  was  the  next  emperor.  His  whole  reign 
scene  of  bloodshed.  He  murdered  his  mother  and  his 
He  is  said  to  have  set  £>ome  on  fire,  merely  for  the  pie 
of  seeing  it  blaze.  While  the  city  was  in  flames,  the] 
he  sat  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  playing  on  a 
Finally,  he  was  dethroned,  and  condemned  to  be  beat 
death  with  rods.     To  escape  this  torture,  he  killed  him 

7.  The  two  next  emperors  were  Galba  and  Otha 
first  was  killed  by  hLs  soldiers,  and  the  second  coms 
suicide.     The  next  was  Yitellius.    This  monster  delij 
in  visiting  fields  of  battle,  and  snuffing  up  the  smell  o 
dead  bodies. 

8.  When  the  Romans  grew  weary  of  Yitellius,  they  ] 
rope  round  his  neck  and  hauled  him  into  the  most  p 
jNfft  of  the  dty.     There  they  bespattered  him  with  mod 

4lim  killdd  him  in  the  most  cruel  manner.     His  head 
pai  on  A  lanoe,  and  liis  body  dni^<^<^^\fiL\A  ^^T\\«r« 
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9.  But  I  am  "weary,  xny  dear  young  readers !  My  old 
heart  grows  sick  and  sad  while  I  speak  to  you  of  these  evil 
and  miserable  men«  Forget  what  I  have  told  you.  Forget 
that  such  monsters  have  ever  existed  in  the  world. 

10.  Or,  if  you  must  remember  them,  remember  too  that 
their  frightful  crimes  resulted  from  the  possession  of  more 
power  than  mortal  man  ought  ever  to  possess.  And,  above 
all,  remember  that,  if  these  tyrants  were  the  scourges  of  their 
people,  it  was  because  the  people  had  not  virtue  enough  to 
1)6  free. 

QiTESTiOKS. — 1.  To  what  can  yon  compare  the  Roman  empire? 
2.  How  many  emperors  reigned  after  Augustus  ?  What  of  them  ? 
8.  Gire  an  account  of  Tiherius.  5.  Describe  Caligula.  6.  What  of 
Nero?  7.  What  of  Galba  and  Otho  ?  Vitellius  ?  10.  What  may  you 
remember  of  the  reigns  of  these  monsters  ? 


Chap.  LXXXY. — Eueope  continued, 

FALL  OF  THE  WB8TBRK  BKPIRB  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  Yet  there  were  some  good  men  among  the  Boman 
^Jiaperors.  Such  were  Yespasian,  Titus,  Antoninus,  Marcus 
Anrelius,  Alexander  Severus,  Aurelian,  and  Diocletian.  But 
^hese  good  men  would  doubtless  have  been  better  if  their 
^^  fortune  had  not  made  them  emperors. 

3.  The  first  emperor  who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity 
'^ii  Constantine  i^e  Great.     He  began  to  reign  in  the  yeas 
^06  after  the  ChristiaD  era.    By  him  the  seat  ot  ^o^^xi£ai^\i^ 
^Jw  tnBM&mdfrom  Borne  to  Constantinople. 
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3.  The  religion  of  Christ  was  planted  in  variotis  parts  of 
the  Boman  empire  bj  the  apostles,  but  the  first  ChrisiiaDS 
were  much  persecuted.  Some  were  whipped,  many  were 
imprisoned,  and  thousands  were  murdered. 

4.  Still  their  numbers  increased.  At  length  the  emperor 
Constantine  ordered  that  the  persecutions  should  cease,  and 
he  himself  became  a  convert  to  Christianity..  This  took 
place  in  311. 

5.  It  is  said  that  Constantine  was  one  day  riding  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  when  he  saw  a  splendid  cross  in  the 
heavens,  upon  which  was  written,  •*  Conquer  by  this  sign-* 
It  is  supposed  that  this  vision  persuaded  the  emperor  of  th« 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  induced  him  to  adopt  it 
as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

6.  From  this  period  Christianity  flourished  for  a  eona^ 
able  time.  The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Home,  which  bi 
been  extended  throughout  the  Boman  empire^  gave  way 
before  it.  Many  of  the  temples  were  converted  into  chnrcta 
and  the  people,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  bow  down  beta* 
the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  other  imaginary  goda^  knell  h 
humiliation  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

7.  In  the  year  364  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Bob* 
dominions  were  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empii* 
The  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  Constantinopla^  ^ 

merly  Byzantium.    The  fate  of  this  will  be  briefly 
In  the  history  of  tlie  Tutka. 
8.  The  capital  of  i\i^^«torQ.  wsiigaft 
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^erful  enougli  to  defend 
had  formerly  conquered, 
ifians  from  the  north  of 
YandaJs,  <fec. 
speak  more  particularly 
)resent  to  say,  that  they 
ler  to  obtain  wealth  by 
Italy,  than  by  the  culti- 

f  these  nortliern  invadera 
led  a  large  army  against 
;tion  of  the  city.  The 
)m  the  ancient  Romans, 
•reebooter,  promised  him 
oaise  not  being  fulfilled, 
to  plunder. 

703  a  scene  of  pillage  and 

were  slain,  and  a  large 

ishes.     Tills  occurred  in 

but  about  the  year  445, 
id  to  follow  the  example 
nidst  of  his  projects  he 
^ed. 

I  Western  empire,  with 
I  by  Odoacer,  the  leader 
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of  another  northern  tiibe  called  the  Hemli ;  and  it  ranainei 
tinder  this  dominion  for  many  years. 

14.  In  the  year  537,  these  barbarians  were  driven  froD 
Boma  This  triumph  was  effected  by  Belisarins,  an  ilhu 
trious  commander  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  the  Etst 
The  Eastern  and  Western  empires  were  then  reui^ited,  bir 
only  for  a  short  period.  Italy,  as  well  as  Home,  from  tiii 
time  firequently  chsmged  hands,  being  sometimes  under  tht 
sway  of  northern  kings,  and  sometimes  under  the  Greel 
emperors. 

Questions.  —1 .  What  good  emperors  were  there ?  2,  What  of  Con- 
stantine?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign?  Where  was  the  seat  off(^ 
vemment  placed  bj  Constantino  ?  What  was  the  former  Dime  of 
Constantinople  ?  3.  What  of  the  religion  of  Christ  ?  First  Christiaiii  ? 
Persecutions  ?  4.  What  did  Constantino  do  ?  5.  What  is  said  to  hA»e 
happened  to  Constantino?  6.  What  of  Christianity  from  this  period? 
Mythology  ofGreece  and  Rome?  Temples?  People?  7.  Whtttoek 
place  364  a.c.  ?  What  was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  of  Soot' 
8.  The  Western  empire?  How  was  it  ravaged  and  laid  waste?  9.  Wl»» 
ofthe  northern  barbarians?  10.  Whatof  Alaric?  11.  Whatoccnnedii 
410?  12.  What  happened  about  the  year  445?  13.  What  of  Odot«rf 
14.  What  happened  in  537  ?  Who  was  Belisarius  ?  What  did  ho  diJ 
What  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  ?   What  of  Italy  ?  Bam^ 


Chap.  LXXXYI. — Europe  eontinuatL 

PBOORESS  or  THB  DBOLIKB  OV  BOMX. 

J.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  emperor  of  Germany  ( 

Italy  as  part  of  bia  doTxmi\on&.    ^^^^m^.  ti^oi  icdrted  lb 
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aotliority.    When  the  emperor,  whose  name  was  Otho,  heard 
of  it,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  went  to  Rome. 

2.  He  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  prepared  a  mag- 
Tiificent  feast  All  the  great  men  of  Rome  were  invited.  The 
emperor  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  on  a  splendid  throne. 
The  guests  seated  themselves,  expecting  to  be  feasted  with 
luxuries. 

3.  But,  before  they  had  eaten  a  mouthful,  Otho  made  a 
sign.  Immediately  the  hall  was  filled  with  armed  men.  The 
emperor  ordered  the  guests  neither  to  move  nor  speak,  on 
pain  of  death,  whatever  might  take  place.  They  trembled, 
and  wished  themselves  away  from  the  banquet. 

4.  One  of  the  emperor's  officers  stood  up,  and  read  aloud 
the  names  of  all  who  had  opposed  his  authority.  These  un- 
fortunate men  had  been  invited  to  the  feast,  and  were  now 
sitting  at  the  table.  The  emperor  commanded  them  to  be 
dragged  into  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  put  to  death.  The 
executioner  was  in  readiness^  with  a  broad  and  heavy  sword. 
One  after  another,  the  heads  of  the  condemned  persons  rolled 
upon  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Ko  mercy  was  shown  to  any  of 
them* 

5.  When  this  dreadful  scene  was  over,  the  emperor  turned 
his  attention  to  the  banquet.  His  stem  and  wrathful  aspect 
became  mild  and  pleasing.  He  endeavoured  to  make  the 
other  guests  enjoy  themselves ;  but  probably  their  appetites 
were  not  increased  by  the  sight  of  dead  bodies  on  ilifd'bV^ci^ 
floor.    Th»  Is  a  honible  story,  and  I  only  tdl  it  to  dio^ 
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70U  the  barbarous  and  cruel  character  of  the  men 
times. 

6.  In  the  course  of  years,  Italy  was  divided  int 
separate  states  or  sovereignties.  The  principal  of  th 
Naples,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Lombardy,  Genoa,  and 
Rome,  with  other  territories,  was  given  to  the  P 
these  I  shall  give  you  a  brief  account;  but  befoi 
ceed  farther  with  the  history  of  Home,  I  will 
something  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Bomans. 

7.  Let  me  remark,  however,  that  Rome  was  no 
changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  August 
only  was  the  empire  broken  in  pieces,  but  the  prou 
Rome  itself  had  lost  its  former  glory. 

8.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  greatly  din 
many  of  its  most  splendid  edifices  were  falling  in 
and  the  people,  having  been  long  mixed  with  ba 
had  lost  their  former  polish,  and  become  partially  l 
themselve& 

9.  Even  the  language  of  Rome  and  of  all  Italy  ^ 
became  changed.  The  people  had  formerly  spoken  t 
language;  but  this  became  mingled  with  the  lang 
the  northern  invaders,  and  thus  the  modem  Italian 
dually  formed.  Such  were  the  wonderful  changes 
and  Italy  1 

QliBKiOHi.-<-l.  What  of  the  emperor  of  Germany  ?  S,  3,  ^ 
^   dkib0  do  f  Deacribe  the  banc^aat    e.  How  did  Italy  become 
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What  of  the  changes  in  Borne?   8.  What  of  the  inhabitant*,  edific 
c  ?    9.  Language  of  Borne  ? 


Chap.  LXXXYII. — Europe  continued. 

MAKNEBS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THB  JkNOIBNT  BOMANS. 

1.  I  AM  now  going  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  manners 
nd  customs  of  the  great  people  whose  history  you  have  just 
ead.  I  shall  tell  you  about  their  domestic  habits,  and  about 
beir  public  observances ;  about  their  state  of  society,  agri- 
ulture,  show,  dresses,  religion,  marriage  ceremonies,  funeral 
ites,  military  institutions,  and  public  edifices. 

2.  The  people  of  Rome,  as  yon  know,  were  first  divided 
to  two  classes,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  It  was  to 
9  struggles  for  power  between  these  ranks  that  most  of  the 
'iculties  in  the  state  were  owing.  To  these  ranks  a  third 
I  afterwards  added,  called  equites,  or  knights :  the  cus- 

of  making  slaves  of  the  subjects  of  conquered  nations 
Hluced  a  fourth  division. 

You  have  seen  that  the  government  of  Home  was  sub- 

D  very  numerous  changes.     At  one  time  it  was  under  a 

at  others  under  consuls,  dictators,  emperors,  &c.     The 

)fficer8  of  the  state  were  numerous,  and  invested  with 

fferent  degrees  of  power. 

ie  ministers  of  religion  among  the  Ilomans  did  not 
listinct  order  of  citizens,  but  were  chosen  from 
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most  yirinoos  and  honourable  men  of  iba 
attended  to  the  sacrifices  of  beasts  to  the  g< 
religions  rites.  The  snperstitions  of  the  time  { 
establishment  of  a  college  of  angors,  whose  h 
to  explaia  dreams,  oracles,  and  prodigies,  a 
future  events, 

5.  They  drew  their  angaries,  or  presages  co 
rity,  from  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  the  : 
and  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts.  C 
could  no  more  divine  the  future  than  the  old  w 
sometimes  meet  with  in  our  villages,  who  pr 
your  fortune  "  by  examining  the  grounds  of  cc 

6.  The  weakest  and  most  ignorant  are  no^ 
formed  to  give  credit  to  these  pretences.     Fro 
cau  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  general  int 
Bomans,  compared  with  that  of  our  own  ecu? 

7.  The  augurs  at  Home  interpreted  the  wi 
the  affiurs  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  n* 
pute  their  authority.     No  bnsiuess  of  imp' 
proceeded  in  without  first  consulting  them ; 
whatever  it  might  be,  was,  by  a  decree  of 
strictly  observed. 

8.  The  c^ce  of  an  augur  was  importar 
and  was  sought  after  by  many  of  the  prln« 
Boman  senate.     Cato,  the  censor,  was 
ooUegs,  Mid  Cfioero  also;  though  they  b 

Ari^y  Moaibla  of  the  extravagance 
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bh^  practiaed.  A  remark  is  attribute  to  Gate,  that  be 
nrondered  how  one  avgor  could  look  in  the  &oe  of  another 
vnthoat  laughing. 

QDXBTI0H8.--S.  Into  which  four  ranks  or  classes  were  the  Roman 
citizens  diyided  ?  3.  Whatof  thegoTcmment?  Officers  of  state?  4. 
ikGnisters  of  religion  ?  Superstitions  ?  How  did  the  angnrs  proceed  ? 
B.  What  is  said  of  these  superstitions?  7.  The  angnrs?  8.  The 
office  of  an  angnr  ?    Cato  and  Cicero  ?    Remark  of  Cato  ? 


Chap.  LXXXYIII. — Extbope  continued, 

ABOUT  RELTOION.      DEITIES.      TEMPLES.      MARBIAGB. 

1.  TfiB  religion  of  the  Eomans  was  borrowed  from  the 

Gredcs,  and  included  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  a  multitude 

Mother  deities.     Every  virtue  and  vice  of  the  human  heart, 

▼ery  Acuity  of  the  mind  and  body,  every  property  of  the 

«1  and  imaginary  world,  was  presided  over  by  its  peculiar 

d.    Every  grove  and  mountain  and  stream  had  its  nymph 

naiad,  and  every  hero  and  sage  of  the  country  was  elevated 

^  rank  of  a  divinity. 

.  Every  religious  sect  was  tolerated  at  Home  except  the 

3  and  the  Christians.     These  were  persecuted  with  un- 

&g  cruelty,  until  the  mild  precepts  of  the  true  religion 

\phed  over  superstition  and  ignorance.     Christianity  at 

I  prevailed  over  conflicting  opinions,  and  was  adopted 

religion  of  the  state,  a.d»  311. 

lie  number  of  deities  whom  the  Bomana  w<SiT«3^'^'^«^ 
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oocasioned  the  ereeiion  of  a  great  maltltade  of  temples. 
Many  of  these  were  very  splendid  edifices,  adorned  with  all 
the  arts  of  sculpture,  and  filled  with  offerings  and  sacrifioea. 
The  priests  attended  at  the  temples,  and  sacrificed  sheep, 
bulls,  oxen,  and  other  animals. 

4.  Those  temples  erected  to  the  inferior  deities  were  of 
less  magnificence  and  grandeur,  and  were  merely  slyled 
sacred  houses.  In  the  dwelling  of  every  wealthy  fiunily 
there  was  a  private  chapel,  in  which  they  worshipped  their 
household  god&  Ancient  Borne  is  said  to  have  contsined 
four  hundred  and  twenty  temples,  dedicated  to  differeot 
deities. 

6,  Marriage  was  very  much  favoured  by  the  laws  of  Borneo 
and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  remained 
single.  At  one  period,  the  censors  obliged  all  the  yoanf 
bachelors  to  make  oath  that  they  would  marry  within  a  ce^ 
tain  time.  Augustus  increased  the  penalties  on  bacbelufik 
and  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  ^were  parents  of  a  on* 
merous  offspring. 

6.  The  parties  were  betrothed  some  time  before  the  aoiitf 
celebration  of  the  marriage.    This  was  attended  with  mtf 
ceremonies,  at  which  the  priests  and  augurs  assisted.    T 
contract  of  marriage  was  drawn  up  in  the  presenoe 
witnesses,  and  confirmed  by  the  breaking  of  a  straw  beti 
the  engaged  pair. 

7.  The  bridegroom  then  presented  his   bride  with 
wtdddittg  riogy  and  the  £&ther  of  the  bride  gave  a  great  < 
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ainment.  The  wedding-ring  was  worn  on  the  tliird  finger 
f  the  left  handy  from  a  notion  that  a  nerve  of  that  finger 
ommnnicated  directlj  with  the  heart. 

8.  In  dressing  the  bride,  thej  never  fidled  to  divide  her 
[>cks  with  the  point  of  a  spear^  to  signify  that  she  was  about 
o  become  the  wife  of  a  warrior.  Thej  then  crowned  her 
rith  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  put  on  her  a  veil  proper  for  the 
•ccasion. 

9.  Her  toilet  being  completed,  she  was  led  in  the  evening 
o wards  the  bridegroom's  house  by  three  boys,  whose  parents 
were  still  alive.  Five  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and 
ilso  a  distaff  and  spindle.  Having  come  to  the  door,  she 
lerself  bound  the  posts  with  wreaths  of  wool  washed  over 
ith  melted  tallow,  to  keep  out  witchcraft. 

10.  In  going  into  the  house,  she  was  by  no  means  to 
ach  the  threshold,  but  was  to  be  lifted  over  by  main 
ength.     When  she  had  entered,  the  bridegroom  presented 

with  the  keys,  and  with  two  vessels  containing  fire  and 

I.  The  bridegroom  then  gave  a  grand  supper  to  all  the 
«ny.     The  festival  was  accompanied  with  music  and 
ug,  and  the  guests  sang  verses  in  praise  of  the  new- 
Mi  couple. 

noHS.— I.  What  of  religion?  2.  Toleration?  CHiristianity?  8. 
8aid  of  the  Boman  deities  ?  Their  temples  ?  Household  gods  ? 
iage?    Penalties?    6,  Describe  the  marriage  ceremoniei. 
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Chap.  LXXXIX.^EirBOPB  coniinued. 

ABOUT  VUNEHAI.  RIT^S  Aim  CBBEXOKISS. 

1.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Bom&ns  present  a  very  inten 
ing  subject  Burning  the  dead,  though  practised  bj  1 
Greeks  from  very  early  times,  was  not  adopted  in  Borne  till  i 
latter  ages  of  the  republic.  It  afterwards  became  univen 
and  was  continued  without  interruption  till  the  introducti 
of  Christianity.     It  then  gi'adually  fell  into  disuse. 

2.  Among  the  Homans,  the  bed  of  the  sick  was  nei 
abandoned  to  hired  nurses  and  servants.  It  was  attended 
the  relatives  and  intimates,  who  waited  till  the  last  hour,  ai 
bade  a  last  farewell  to  their  dying  friend. 

3.  The  body  of  the  dead  was  bathed  in  perfumes,  dress 
in  rich  garmeuts,  and  laid  out  on  a  couch  strewed  wi 
£owers.  The  outer  door  of  the  house  was  shaded  irii 
branches  of  cypress.  According  to  the  heathen  mythdog 
Charon  would  not  convey  the  departed  spirit  across  tl 
Styx  without  payment  of  a  fixed  toll.  A  small  coin  ▼ 
therefore  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  to  meet  ih 
demand. 

4.  The  funeral  took  place  by  torchlight  The  body  ^ 
borne  by  near  friends  and  relatives,  on  an  open  bier  ooren 
with  the  richest  doth.  lictora  dressed  in  black  regulated  tl 
(ffooenon.    If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  the  bdig 
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of  his  rank  1*^r6  displayed,  and  the  corps  to  which  he  be- 
longed marched  indth  their  lurms  reversed. 

5.  Before  the  corpse  were  carried  images  of  tb6  deceased 
and  his  ancestora  Then  followed  musicians  and  mourning 
women,  who  were  hired  to  sing  his  praises,  and  dancers  and 
hnffoons,  one  of  whom  attempted  to  represent  the  character 
of  the  dead  man,  and  imitate  his  manner  when  alive. 

6.  The  family  of  the  deceased  followed  the  bier  in  deep 
mourning ;  the  sons  with  their  heads  covered,  the  daughters 
unveiled,  and  with  their  hair  dishevelled.  Magistrates  and 
patricians  attended  without  their  badges  or  ornaments,  and 
the  procession  was  closed  by  the  freed  men  of  the  deceased, 
with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  their  heads. 

7.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  man  of  rank  were  distin- 
guished by  an  oration  in  his  honour,  pronounced  over  the 
My  by  a  friend.  The  scene  of  this  display  was  the  capitol, 
and  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  it  became  very  common. 
While  the  practice  of  burial  prevailed,  the  body  was  either 
interred  without  a  coffin,  or  placed  in  a  kind  of  deep  chest 
called  a  sarcophagus. 

8.  On  the  termination  of  the  rites,  the  sepulchre  was 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  mourners  took  a  farewell  of 
the  remains  of  their  Mend.  The  attendants  were  then 
sprinkled  with  water  by  the  priests,  and  all  were  dis- 
miflsed. 

9.  When  the  custom  of  burning  the  body  was  introduced^ 
a  fimeral  pile  was  raised  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  «ji^  \?£k!^\s\fiX 
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was  placed  upon  it.  The  procession  then  moved  si 
about  to  the  sound  of  solemn  music^  when  the  nearest 
tive  advanced  from  the  train  with  a  lighted  torch,  an* 
fire  to  the  pile. 

10.  Perfumes  and  spices  were  then  thrown  into  the  1 
and  the  embers  were  quenched  with  wine.  The  ashes 
collected  and  placed  in  a  costly  urn,  which  was  deposit 
the  family  sepulchre.  In  the  funeral  solemnities  of  a  sol 
his  arms,  and  the  spoils  he  had  won  from  the  enemy, 
sometimes  added  to  the  funeral  pile. 

11.  It  was  a  horrid  belief  of  the  heathen  nations,  tha 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  pleased  with  blood.  It  was  i 
custom  to  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  those  ani 
to  which  he  was  most  attached  during  his  life.  In  the  i 
remote  and  barbarous  ages,  men  were  often  the  victima 
also  were  domestic  slaves  and  captives  taken  in  yrar; 
sometimes  friends  gave  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  from 
ings  of  affection. 

12.  "No  burial  was  allowed  within  the  walls  of  the 
except  to  the  vestal  virgins,  and  some  families  of  high 
tinction.  The  tombs  of  military  men  were  usually  rute 
the  field  of  Mars,  and  those  of  private  citizens  in  the  gar 
of  their  villas,  or  by  the  side  of  the  public  roads. 

13.  Many  of  these  monuments  are  still  standing, 
sepnlohres  of  the  great  and  wealthy  are  engraven  with  1 
and  pompous  lists  of  their  titles,  honours,  and  aohieveme 
Tte  tombs  of  the  humble  bear  but  a  simple  lesson  to 
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reader,  and  some  beantiful  and  touching  expressions  of  sor 
row  or  hope  for  the  departed. 

14.  How  much  more  affecting  and  impressive  are  the 
simple  rites  of  Christian  burial,  than  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  the  Boman !  There  is  nothing  that  speaks  more  strongly 
to  the  heart  than  a  funeral  ceremony  in  a  village  of  our  owu 
country. 

15.  Every  thing  is  so  still,  and  simple,  and  unaffected,  that 
the  mind  rests  only  on  the  solemnity  of  deatli,  without  being 
distracted  by  display  and  splendour.  The  friends  and  rela- 
tives assemble  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  follow  the  body 
in  silent  procession,  and  enter  with  it  into  the  unadorned 
grave-yard  where  the  generations  of  the  family  are  sleeping. 

16.  After  an  impressive  burial-service,  conducted  by  the 
clergyman,  the  body  is  consigned  to  the  earth  whence  it  came, 
dust  to  dust.  The  mourners  then  return  to  their  sad  homes, 
cheered,  however,  with  the  blessed  consolations  which  their 
religion  promises. 

QussnoNS. — 1.  What  is  said  of  burning  the  dead?    2.  The  bed  of 

tbe  dying  ?    3.  The  body  of  the  dead  ?    Notion  in  regard  to  Charon  ? 

*.  The  funeral?    6.  The  procession?    7.  Oration?    8.  Conclusion  of 

lie  ceremonies  ?  9.  Ceremony  of  burning  the  body.   12.  What  is  said 

f  the  burial-places?     13.  Monuments?     14.  Christian  rites ? 
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Chap.  XC. — Europe  continued, 

^S.    MODE  OF  PLOUOHIKO.    FABM-H0UBS8.   CUAIS,    CATTLI. 
IPERSTITIONS  OF  TUX  FARMERS.      GARDENS.      TINB8. 

:  now  going  to  tell  you  about  the  farms  and  gardoDS 
I>maDs.     In  the  eaiij  and  more  virtuous  ages  of  the 
I  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  a  few  rude  trades  con- 
ith  it,  were  the  only  occupations. 
he  man  most  valued  and  honoured  was  the  best  has- 
In ;  and  many  of  the  most  ancient  families  received 
ames  from  their  success  in  the  cultivation  of  plaati^  or 
Qg  of  cattle. 

tt  is  probable  that  at  this  period  the  ground  was  broken 
ily  by  the  spade.  Afterwards,  when  the  fioms  wen 
;ed,  more  expeditious  means  were  discovered  Some  of 
Oman  modes  of  ploughing  are  still  in  use.  They  alwtTS 
bcil  with  oxen,  a  single  pair,  or  sometimes  three  abretA 
by  the  neck  and  horns. 

The  farm-houses  were  at  first  little  huts,  but  they  wet* 
enlarged  to  suit  the  increasing  possessions  of  theowiia& 
»d,  at  a  later  |)eriod,  of  large  storehouses  and  gitB*' 
ellars  for  wiuc  and  oil,  barns,  together  with  septf*^ 
ngs  for  the  care  and  rearing  of  every  species  of  doni^ 
imaL 

The  kinds  of  grain  in  common  cultivation  wen  di* 
18  those  now  known  in  Euro^jo,  with  the  ezoepiioDff 


-   In  the  1 
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maize  or  Induui  oom,  which  wa3  first  found  in  America. 
The  ancient  mode  of  converting  grain  into  meal,  was  hy 
pounding  it  witii  an  instrument  something  like  the  pestle 
and  mortar.  Mills  mored  hj  cattle  and  bj  water  are  later 
inventions. 

6.  Much  care  was  paid  by  the  Komans  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  Sheep  were  secured  under  cover  during  the  winter, 
notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  Italian  climate.  Shear- 
ing time  was  a  season  of  general  festivity. 

7.  Goats  were  made  as  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  sheep. 
Their  hair  was  clipped  every  year,  and  woven  into  a  kind  of 
coarse  stuff,  and  their  milk  was  the  chief  supply  of  the  dairy. 

8.  The  Koman  farmers  were  very  superstitious.  They 
refrained  from  all  labour  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  new  moon ; 
on  the  seventh  and  tenth  they  planted  vines,  and  harnessed 
young  oxen  to  the  yoke ;  on  the  ninth  they  commenced  a 
jcmmey. 

9.  The  skeleton  of  an  ass's  head  was  hung  up  at  the 
boundary  of  the  &rm,  to  enrich  the  soil  and  drive  away  the 
effects  of  blight.  The  same  figure  carved  in  brass,  and 
crowned  with  vines,  was  affixed  as  an  ornament  to  their 
Coaches. 

10.  In  the  remote  ages,  the  gardens  of  the  Romans  con- 
tained only  a  few  of  the  common  pot-herbs  and  orchard-trees. 
Ihe  more  delicious  fruits,  and  more  beautiful  flowers,  were 
^ntiodaced  at  a  much  later  period  from  Persia  and  other  parts 
^Atia. 
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11.  The  style  of  ornamental  gardening  was 
mal,  producing  a  gloomy  shade  rather  than  d 
tifol  scenery.  It  was  the  fashion  to  fill  the 
dark  walks  shaded  with  evergreens,  loaded  wi 
bounded  by  high  clipped  hedges. 

12.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Bomans  obtaine 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  of  the 
wine,  from  Greece.     They  took  great  care 
yards,  and  laboured  in  cultivating  the  plants 
and  industry. 

13.  The  mode  of  gathering  and  pressing  the 
Bame  that  is  now  practised.  The  vintage  was 
tival,  and  the  rustics  made  merry  with  the  pe 
rude  kind  of  comedy,  and  pouring  out  libatioi 
to  Jupiter  and  Yenus. 

1 4.  The  wine  appears  to  have  differed  frou: 
times ;  it  was  kept  in  jars  formed  like  urns 
are  said  to  have  been  so  large  as  to  have  m 
a  load  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.     They  were  con: 
cellars,   but  were  sometimes  buried  in  tb 
bedded  in  solid  masonry.     The  wine  was 
great  age.     It  was  held  in  less  favour 
Greece,  and  was  much  cheaper. 

QuBsnoKB. — 1.  What  were  the  early  occapa 
S,  a.  What  U  laid  of  their  mode  of  ploughing  ? 
Other  bnildings?      What   kinds   of  grain 
WJua  U  Mid  of  cattle  ?    8.  Saperstitions  of  f 
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dace  of  the  gardens  ?  Erom  what  countries  did  the  Romans  introduce 
the  finer  fruits  and  flowers?  11.  Ornamental  gardening?  12.  What 
is  said  of  the  grape  ?    Wine  ?    The  vintage  ?    14.  Wine  jars  ? 


Chap.  XCI. — Europe  contmued, 

COUNTRY  HOUSES.      DESCRIPTION  OP  PLINY'S  VILLA.      AQUEDUCTS. 

1.  I  AM  now  going  to  describe  the  Roman  villas,  o^ 
country  seats.  Originally  they  were  nothing  more  than 
very  humble  farm-houses ;  but,  with  the  progress  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  they  were  made  by  degrees  more  extensive  and 
costly. 

2.  Some  of  them  were  surrounded  with  large  parks,  in 
which  deer  and  various  foreign  wild  animals  were  kept.  Large 
fishponds  were  also  not  unfrequently  attached  to  them,  an<l 
were  stocked  at  great  expense.  Generally,  however,  the 
villas  were  merely  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  in  size  and 
appearance  resembled  those  of  modern  Italy. 

3.  The  philosopher,  Pliny  the  younger,  was  a  nobleman 
and  man  of  fortune,  and  the  owner  of  four  magnificent  villas. 
Of  two  of  these  he  has  left  minute  descriptions.  One  of  them 
I  inll  now  tell  you  about.  It  was  seated  on  a  rising  ground, 
icing  the  south,  with  the  Apennine  mountains  raising  their 
till  difEs  in  the  distant  background. 

4.  A  portico  fronted  the  house,  with  a  terrace  before  it, 
Adorned  with  various  figures,  and  bounded  by  Ob  \y^^^^  ^i 
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box.  Hence  70U  passed  bj  an  ea»y  deiceni  into  a  Iswn  ii» 
rounded  by  walks,  and  adorned  with  box  cut  into  the  sbapes 
of  yarions  animals. 

5.  Beyond  this  lawn  you  entered  a  ground  for  ezerdae^  laid 
out  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  ornamented  with  well-trimmed 
box  and  other  shrubs,  and  fenced  with  a  wallcorered  by  box. 
On  the  outside  of  the  wall  was  a  meadow,  and  beyond  were 
other  meadows,  fields,  and  thickets. 

6.  Opposite  the  portico  stood  a  square  edifice,  which 
encompassed  a  small  area  or  space  shaded  by  four  plane- 
trees,  with  a  fountain  in  the  midst,  refreshing  the  Borroand- 
ing  verdure.  This  apartment  consisted  of  a  bed-chamber 
and  a  dining-room.  A  second  portico  looked  out  upon  thif 
little  area. 

7.  Another  room,  situated  by  the  nearest  plane-tm 
enjoyed  constant  greenness  and  shade.  In  the  same  build- 
ing were  dressing-rooms,  porticoes,  baths,  and  rooma  ibr 
playing  different  games.  The  sides  of  one  room  were  ea- 
crusted  half-way  with  carved  marble :  thence,  to  the  oeilioft 
branches  of  trees  were  painted,  with  birds  intermixed  witk 
the  foliage. 

8.  In  front  of  these  buildings  and  porticoes  was  a  ^e* 
cioua  circusy  surrounded  by  plane-trees  covered  with  ifj* 
Between  these  were  planted  box  and  bay-trees,  Tnii\tfi»| 
their  shade.  The  inward  circular  walks  were  perfamad  vttk 
loeea. 

A  A  tiliotiaand  different  and  fantastic  shapes  wm  giflB 
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i»  tim  hoi.  that  boMiered  the  straight  imd  winding  alleys  that 
crossed  the  grcmads.  At  the  end  of  oae  of  these  walks  was 
an  alcove  of  white  marhle,  dAded  with  vinto  and  supported 
bj  fimr  piUarSb 

10.  A  foantain  latt  emptied  itself  into  a  marble  basin, 
contrived  with  eo  much  art  as  to  be  always  full,  without 
overflowing.  Sometimes  Pliny  supped  here  with  his  friends, 
and  then  the  basin  served  for  a  table,  the  larger  vessels 
being  placed  about  the  margin,  and  the  smaller  ones  swim- 
ming about  in  the  form  of  little  boats  and  water*fowl. 

11.  In  front  of  the  alcove  stood  a  summer-house  of  ex- 
quisite marble,  with  projecting  doors  which  ox)ened  into  a 
grees  enclosure.  Next  to  this  was  a  private  vecess,  fur- 
nished with  a  couch,  «nd  shaded  by  a  spreading  vine  which 
reached  to  the  top.  Here  also  a  fountain  alternately  rose 
and  disappeared.  In  different  parts  of  the  walks  were 
several  marUie  8eaU%  and  throughout  the  whole  circus  were 
anaU  rills,  refreshing  the  grass  and  other  plants. 

12.  Sudi  is  the  deMription  which  Pliny  the  yoanger  has 
pven  us  of  one  of  his  villas.  You  will  see  that  it  was  very 
magnificent,  Imd  there  were  many  others  throughout  Italy  of 
equal  splendour.  Tou  will  pereeive  by  this  that  the  wealthy 
Romans  lived  in  a  style  of  great  luxury  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors. 

13.  It  was  not  till  the  year  441,  after  its  foundation,  that 
Borne  obtained  its  supplies  of  water  by  means  of  aqueducts. 
Ibey  afterwards  became  so  numerous  that  it  haa  b^^ti  ^tXs^'Oc* 
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lated  they  fiimiahed  the  dtj  about  five  hundred  iiiouuid 
hogsheads  eveiy  da j.  Thej  were  built  of  brick,  and  wen 
sometimes  thirty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  miles  in  length. 

14.  The  water,  was  conveyed  to  reservoirs^  and  thesee 
distributed  through  metal  pipes  over  the  town  in  grest 
abundance.  Only  three  aqueducts  now  remain  for  moden 
Bome ;  yet  so  pure  are  the  sources  from  which  ihey  draw 
their  supplies,  that  few  cities  can  boast  of  such  dear  and 
healthful  water. 

15.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  ornament  in  the  ereotioa 
of  the  aqueducts.  One  built  by  Agrippa,  when  edile  under 
Augustus,  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  reservoin^  and 
five  hundred  fountains,  adorned  with  statues  and  oohmuii. 
Bemains  of  many  of  these  great  works  at  this  day  betf 
witness  to  their  beauty  and  convenience. 

QuESTioirs. — 1.  What  of  the  Roman  yillas  ?  3.  Pliny  the  yoangerf 
4.  Describe  his  villa.  5.  Ground  for  exercise.  6.  Edifice  opponte  tbi 
portico.  Booms  of  this  building.  8.  Circus.  10.  Fonntaia.  BaiB» 
11.  Summer-house.  Other  ornaments.  13.  Aqueducts.  Their  Iemd>* 
Quantity  of  water  carried  daily  to  the  city.  li.  Remains.  15.  Aqai' 
dad  built  by  Agrippa* 
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Chap.  XCIL — Europe  continued. 

afUJTJUKT  ATFAUtB  OV  THB  B0MAN8.  SIYISION  OF  THE  ABMT.  TflS 
IMFBBIAL  SAOLB.  XUBIO.  ABMS.  DKBSS.  MILITARY  BBWARDS. 
OBOWBB.      THB  TBIUMPH. 

1.  'You  know  that  the  Homans  were  almost  continually 
engaged  in  wars.  Their  military  affairs,  therefore,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  According 
to  the  Roman  laws,  every  freeborn  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and 
bound  to  serve  in  the  army  at  any  period  from  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  that  of  forty-six. 

2.  The  Roman  forces  were  divided  into  legions,  each  of 
which  originally  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot  soldiers 
and  three  hundred  horsemen,  but  afterwards  varied  in 
strength  fix>m  between  four  and  five  thousand  men  to 
between  six  and  seven  thousand.  The  standard  of  the  legion 
was  the  imperial  eagle. 

8.  This  was  made  of  gilt  metal,  was  borne  on  a  spear  by 

m  officer  of  rank,  and  was  regarded  by  the  soldiers  with 

V  reverence   which   approached  to  devotion.     The  cavalry 

trried  pennons,  on  which  the  initials  of  the  emperor  or  of 

^  legion  were  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold. 

4.  The   only  instrument  of  martial   music  among   the 

^Qiaiis  was  the  brazen  trumpet.     Some  of  the  soldiers 

^  armed  with  light  javelins,  and  others  with  a  heavier 

pon  of   a  similar  description.     All,  however,   carried 

^ds  and  short  swords,  which  they  wore  on  the  t\^\i  ^\^^ 
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5.  Tliey  were  dressed  in  a  metal  cuirass,  with  an  u 
covering  of  dotli,  which  was  generally  red,  and  hung '. 
to  the  knee.  On  the  head  they  wore  brazen  hehnets  i 
mented  with  flowing  tufts  of  horse-hair.  The  unifon 
the  generals  was  an  open  scarlet  mantle. 

6.  The  cavalry  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  of  brazen  or 
scales,  or  of  chain-work,  sometimes  plated  with  gold.  XJ 
this  they  wore  a  close  garment  which  reached  to 
buskins.  They  rode  without  stirrups,  and  their  saddles 
merely  cloths  folded  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  r 
The  discipline  of  the  army  was  maintained  with  great  at 
ness  and  severity. 

7.  Howards  of  various  kinds  were  held  out  to  those 
distinguished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  exploit 
particular  kind  of  crown,  called  a  mural  crown,  was 
sented  to  him  who,  in  the  assault,  first  scaled  the  ram] 
of  a  town, 

8.  A  soldier  who  saved  his  comrade^s  life  in  battle 
entitled  to  the  civic  crown,  which  was  thought  a  duBtiDe 
of  the  highest  honour.  It  was  composed  of  oaken  boa 
The  general  who  conquered  in  a  battle  was  decorated  wit 
laurel  wreath. 

9.  But  the  highest  ambition  oi  every  Roman  < 
was  to  obtain  a  triumph.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  i 
was  only  granted  on  occasions  of  splendid  victory.  Wkc 
was  decreed  the  general  returned  to  Rome,  and  wasappoii 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  city  on  the  day  ef  lis« 


10.  A  scndptored  ansh  iMr«s  erected,  under  wliich  the  pro- 
oession  was  to  pass,  and  scaiFoldingB  were  raised  for  specta- 
tors in  all  the  pnblio  sqaares  and  streets.  The  procession 
moTed  at  dayli^t  from  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 

11.  A  bai^d  of  cavalry,  with  military  music,  took  the 
lead.  They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  priests  in  their 
sacred  robes,  with  attendants  leading  to  sacrifice  a  heca- 
tomb or  hundred  of  the  whitest  oxen.  Next  came  chariots 
laden  with  spoils,  the  arms  and  standard  of  the  con- 
quered, followed  by  long  trains  of  the  captives  conducted  by 
lietors. 

12.  Loud  notes  on  the  trumpet  then  announced  the  ap- 
fvoach  of  the  victor,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  purple,  crowned 
viih  laurels^  and  bearing  a  sceptre  of  ivory.  He  rode  in  a 
qdeadid  ear  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded  by  the  Roman 
eag^  guarded  by  a  troop  of  cavalry^ 

13.  The  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  in  their 
liflliBst  dress  and  trappings,  surrounded  him ;  a  band  of  chil- 
ten  oiothed  in  white  followed,  flinging  clouds  of  perfumes 
•ad  flowers  in  the  air,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  the 
•sinuuiur^ 

14»  Last  of  all  came  the  victorious  army,  their  weapons 

vnttked  with  laurel,  and  their  burnished  armour  gleaming 

/^  ktha  suBihina*    Ooontless  multitudes  of  the  citizens  lined 

r  tta  streets,  and  every  window  and  every  scaffolding  shone 

."^'^vilk  beasty.    The  prooeisiiMi  was  greeted  on  all  sides  by 

WasriHmatiena}  Joy  and  reveby  nigtied  in  the  dtf  \  %sAi^ 
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a  scene  was  displayed  of  magnifioence  and  gargeousnen  o 
to  be  paralleled  in  modem  times. 

QuBSTiONS. — 1.  What  U  said  of  the  military  affaira?  2.  DiTiik 
of  the  army  ?  3.  Standard  ?  Pennons  ?  4.  Instruments  Of  mtrt 
music  ?  Weapons  ?  5.  Dress  of  the  soldiers  ?  Generals  ?  6.  Dit 
of  the  caralry  ?  7.  Rewards  of  the  army  ?  Crowns  ?  9.  Describe  t 
triumph  of  a  victorious  general. 


Chap.  XOIII. — ^Europe  continued, 

▲BOUT  NATAL  AFFAIRS.     TIIB  WAR  OALLET.     OOMMBRGB.      SHOWS  C 
WILD  BEASTS.      EXHIBITIONS  OF  GLADIATORS. 

1.  The  first  vessel  of  the  Boman  navy  is  said  to  baTe  bo 
built  afler  tbe  model  of  a  Cartbaginian  galley  taken  in  vi 
Their  ships  were  roughly  and  slightly  oonstmoted,  id 
though  very  large,  unfit  to  contend  witb  boisterous  and  tsii 
pestuous  weather. 

2.  They  were  clumsy  and  ill-fisushionedy  with  a  bigb  stei 
and  sides,  and  rowed  witb  two  or  three  tiers  of  oars  on  di 
ferent  decks.  The  prows  of  the  ship  were  armed  with  ha 
usually  carved  into  tbe  shape  of  some  animal's  head;  ft 
was  done  in  order  to  enable  tbe  vessel  to  disable  or  sinkfl 
enemy's  ship ;  tbe  upper  deck  was  surmounted  with  a  mm 
able  turret,  from  which  tbe  soldiers  could  throw  thttr  wespoB 
with  advantage. 

8.  The  merchant  shipe  of  the  Romans  were  of  a  mm  sv 
ittpoiidiDg  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  < 
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Before  the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  bj  which  the  maiiner 
can  now  direct  his  coarse  in  safety  over  the  pathless  waves, 
navigation  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  coast.  These 
coasting  vessels  were  considered  large  if  they  reached  the 
burden  of  fifty  tons. 

4.  Borne  was  long  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  East 
by  the  merchants  of  the  maritime  states  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  not  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Augustas  that  the 
trade  became  exclusively  her  own.  Of  this  commerce  Alex- 
andria was  the  centre. 

5.  The  principal  exports  into  Italy  from  India  consisted 
of  drugs  and  spices ;  of  cotton  cloths  and  muslins  from  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar ;  of  silk  from  China ;  and 
of  large  quantities  of  diamonds  and  pearls  from  Bengal  and 
the  pearl  fisheries  near  Cape  Comorin.  From  Persia  and 
Arabia  they  procured  the  richest  carpets,  silks,  and  embroi- 
dered stuffs,  together  with  rice  and  sugar. 

6.  The  first  Amphitheatre  erected  in  Home,  for  the  shows 
ni  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  was  a  mere  temporary  build- 
ing of  wood,  probably  erected  by  Julius  Csesar.    The  Fla- 

'  «i#a  amphitheatre,  better  known  by  the  name  of  ColisaBum, 
vas  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Yespasian,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  large  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  eighty 
ftonsand  persons. 

7.  The  wild  beasts  were  secured  in  dens  round  the  arena 
pi  open  space  in  the  centre,  which  was  strongly  fenced,  and 
iQixoanded  by  a  canal,  to  guard  the  spectator  against  tib&\3: 
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attacka    A  vast  number  of  wild  beasts  were  made  ta  dfeefxaf 
each  otlier  in  these  verj  erael  exhibitions. 

8.  MeTea  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  filaia  4wBg 
fbvr  months  of  triumph  in  honour  of  a  oonquest  ov<er  the 
Dacians ;  and  five  hundred  lions  were  killed  in  a  few  days 
on  another  similar  occasion. 

9.  The  first  public  combats  of  gladiators  took  place  at 
Rome  in  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  firom  the  fonndatieii' 
of  the  eitj.  They  were  exhibited  at  a  funeraL  From  that 
period  they  became  frequent  on  such  oocasionsi  and  after* 
wards  on  days  of  public  festiral  were  considered  a  naterial 
part  of  the  ceremonies. 

10.  Five  hundred  pairs  of  these  wretched  beings  ham  fra* 
quently  been  led  to  the  public  games,  to  saerifiee  eaoih  elhic 
for  the  amusement  of  barbarous  q)ectatorB.  They  wcie  tl 
first  taken  from  captives  in  war,  or  male&otozs ;  afterwaidi^ 
from  slaves  trained  to  the  profession. 

1 1.  They  fought  with  various  weapons,  some  in  oompUi 
armour^  others  with  only  a  trident  and  a  net,  in  which  thiif 
endeavoured  to  entangle  their  adversaiy,  and  thus  aky  ki» 

12.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  minute  aocount  tt  thfMiili^ 
man  customs.    They  were  oondueted  with  the  moel  Vofif 
and  savage  spirit^  and  are  sufficient  proo&  of  the  digndli 
and  brutalized  condition  of  the  period  in  whkli  thigr  t 
tolerated. 

QuEsnovB.-^l.  First  vessel  of  the  Roman  navy  f    9.  Beiafta  Ai 
nrgallef.    d.  WhatisuidoftheBomanmerehaiitildpif  BMP*  m 
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stiog  H$Bi^?    4.  How  vaa  Borne  Bii|jpBed  with  the  pro* 

i  Eas^  ?    5.  Whf^  was  the  principal  imports  into  Italj  ? 

said  of  the  first  amphitheatre  ?    ?•  Destmction  of  wild 

Gladiatorial  combats?    11.  Weapons  of  the  gladiatQrs  ? 

d  of  these  exhibitions  ? 


Chap.  XCIV.— Eubope  continued. 

[ASIOT  SACINa.  THBOIBCUB.  OABRIAOES.  FBIYATB  EITTEI^- 
:V8.     eOFPBB-BOOHS.     OOMVtYIAL  PARTUS.     LUXUBIE8. 

LL  now  cIiaQge  the  picture^  and  give  70U  an  account 
>f  the  less  barbarous  amusements  of  the  Romans, 
tese  were  sereral  games  of  ball,  played,  as  among 
ith  the  hand  and  foot.  The  young  men  chiefly 
1  sports  in  the  open  air,  that  would  make  them 
'«  and  vigorous.  Boxing,  wrestling,  and  throwing 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  these  amusements ; 
t-driving  took  the  lead  of  all  others, 
the  better  enjoyment  of  horse  and  chariot  races, 
an  enclosed  course  immediately  adjoining  the  city, 
circus.  It  was  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  oircum- 
ad  was  surrounded  with  seats  and  three  tiers 

be  centre  was  a  barrier  of  twelve  feet  in  breadth, 
set  high,  around  which  the  race  was  performed ;  and 
I  was  a  triumphal  aroh,  through  which  the  sueeess* 
ieer  drove,  followed  by  the  shouts  and  applause  of 

r  chariotff  Ufinially  started  togetheti  tl^  &m«!%  A 
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wKich  "Were  distinguished  by  dresses  of  different  eolonn. 
Each  colour  had  its  particular  partisans,  who  betted  largely 
on  the  success  of  their  favourite.  These  sports  were  eoLoeed- 
ingly  popular,  and  repeated  in  endless  succession. 

5.  Of  the  form  of  carriages  in  use  among  the  Komans  we 
have  no  precise  description.  They  were  of  variona  kinds, 
open  and  covered,  chairs  and  couches,  borne  on  poles  by 
slaves  in  livery.  The  couch  was  furnished  with  pillows  and 
a  mattress,  and  with  feet  of  silver  or  gold  to  sapport  it  whea 
set  down.  There  were  also  close  litters  drawn  by  mulei^ 
and  carriages  on  two  and  four  wheels,  painted  of  Tarioiu 

'  colours,  and  highly  ornamented. 

6.  The  horses  were  yoked  to  the  carriage  by  means  of  t 
curved  cross-bar  passing  over  their  necks,  and  were  directed 
by  bridles  and  reins,  which  were  sometimes  of  embroidand 
silk,  with  gold  bits. 

7.  Besides  mules  and  horses^  many  other  animals  woe 
occasionally  used  in  carriages,  such  as  dogs,  goats,  and  dsfl^ 
and  even  bears,  leopards,  lions,  and  tigers.  Bat  thii^  rf 
course,  was  merely  for  a  whimsical  amusement,  and  not&r 
real  service. 

8.  When  the  Bomans  were  poor  and  simple,  thejlivrf 
chiefly  on  milk  and  vegetables,  with  a  coarse  kind  of  pnddbf 
made  of  flour  and  water.  But  as  they  began  to  grow  povo^ 
fol,  and  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  nations,  thej  been 
acquainted  with  the  luxuries  of  the  people  thegr  aobdM 
Mud  introduced  them  into  their  own  state. 


9.  As  thej  found  in  Greece  models  of  the  fine  arts,  so 
koA  furnished  them  with  new  and  numerous  sources  of 
pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  their  senses.  In  the  later 
lays  of  the  republic,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  arts  of 
ihe  cook,  and  various  apartments  were  constructed  in  the 
iouses  of  the  rich  for  the  entertainment  of  company. 

10.  The  supper-rooms  of  some  of  the  emperors  were  hung 
irith  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  enriched  with  jewels.  Tables 
were  made  for  them  of  fine  gold,  and  couches  with  frames  of 
massive  silver.  The  Bomans  always  reclined  on  couches  to 
take  their  meals. 

11.  At  great  entertainments  the  supper-room  was  hung 
nrith  flowers,  and  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands* 
rhe  floor  was  geneitillj  bare,  though  richlj  ornamented,  and 
ie  ceiling  was  inlaid  with  a  fretwork  of  gold  and  ivory, 
rented  oil  was  used  for  lighting  the  apartments,  and  mas- 
re  carved  lamps  of  figured  bronze  refiected  their  brilliancy 

the  gay  and  beautiful  scene. 

'2.  Some  of  the  more  voluptuous  and  degraded  of  the 

nan  emperors,  in  the  decay  of  the  republic,  were  most 

avagant  and  ridiculous  in  providing  rare  dishes  for  their 

«•     The  livers  and  brains  of  small  birds,  the  heads  of 

>ts  and  pheasants,  and  the  tongues  of  peacocks  and 

Ingales,  formed  a  part  of  their  daily  food. 

But  the  most  luxurious  dish  that  graced  the  table  of 

omans  was  an  entire  boar,  roasted,  and  stuffed  with 

uid  poultxy.    How  miserable  must  have  been  tlv<^ 
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oonditipa  of  the  people,  whose  masters  ooold  laTiah  thlbir 
wealth  ID,  such  wanton  and  disgraceful  iiidulgelM)^  <>f  thi 
commonest  appetite  I 

H.  On  one  occasion,  the  senate  was  assembled  to  ooDSiilt 
on  the  best  mode  of  dressing  an  immense  turbot  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  emperor^  In  our  time,  m  couneil  of 
eooks  might  have  been  called  oii  an  affair  of  ao  much 
importanoe,  but  it  would  hardlj  haye  been  a  subject  to 
bring  before  the  rulers  of  the  people. 

15.  The  Eomans,  however,  would  have  beea  less  nfadij 
enslaved  and  degraded,  if  their  emperor  and  seoAte  had 
always  been  employed  as  innocently  as  in  diseusaing  the 
most  desirable  manner  of  dressing  a  fish. 

QuBSTiovs. — 1.  Games  of  the  Boman  yoaths?  8.  The  cfaens? 
4.  The  chariots  ?  Their  drirers?  5.  What  is  said  of  the  foim  of  tbi 
Boman  carriages  ?  6.  How  were  the  horses  harnessed  and  maniged? 
7.  What  other  animals  were  sometimes  nsed  ?  8.  Early  liying  of  tbe 
Romans?  Introduction  of  luxuries?  9.  Arts  of  cookery?  laBllppe^ 
rooms?  11.  Ornaments  of  the  snpper-foom?  IS.  Costly  dishes  ct 
the  Roman  emperors  ?  14.  Describe  consultations  held  apoa  dlikefc 
15.  What  of  the  Romans? 


Chap.  XOY.^-Eubope  qofUinueoL 

ABOUT  THBATBBS.     CLOCKS  AHD  WATCHXS.     THS  mn  llMk 

AnnnuToro.    oostuiob.    oonolusiok. 

1.  Thsatbioal  entertainments  were  first  introdneedW^ 
Some  In  the  year  of  the  city  391.    They 
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little  more  tbaa  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.  It  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  drama  attained  to 
much  dignity  or  excellence^ 

2.  Actors  were  always  held  in  eontempt^  but  were  enabled, 
from  the  patronage  they  received^  to  accumulate  large  for- 
tunes. Theatoes  were  at  first  built  in  the  villages  in  the 
vicinify ;  the  first  permanent  edifice  of  this  kind  in  the  city 
was  built  of  stone,  and  calculated  to  contain  forty  thousand 
spectators. 

3.  The  use  ef  such  clocks  and  watches  as  we  have  at 
present  was  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The  sun-dial  was 
introduced  440  years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  About 
a  centuty  afterwards,  a  kind  of  water-clock  was  introduced, 
whieh  was  oontviyed  with  much  ingenuity^  and  answered  all 
purposes  for  the  measurement  of  time. 

4*  The  fine  arts  were  unknown  iu  Rome  till  after  the 
sixth  eentuiy  of  her  existence,  when  they  were  introduced 
by  the  successful  captains  of  her  armies,  from  the  nations 
they  had  conquered.  After  a  taste  for  the  arts  had  been 
thus  formed,  large  enclosed  galleries  were  built  around  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  and  were  adorned  with  the  finest 
qpeeimens  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

5s  In  the  dwdUings  of  the  most  affluent  patricians  these 
igslkries  also  contained  f^lendid  libraries,  which  were  open, 
to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and  the  curious.  Oollections 
of  books  were  then  of  course  very  rare,  on  account  of  the 
great  oqpense  and  difficulty  <^  transcribing  them..^ 
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6  Tliey  were  sometimes  written  on  parchment,  bat  more 
frequently  on  a  paper  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called 
papyrus.  The  leaves  were  pasted  together  at  the  ends,  and 
then  made  up  into  a  roll;  which  was  enclosed  in  a  covering 
of  skin,  or  silk,  fastened  with  strings,  or  clasps. 

7.  "Writing  was  performed  with  a  reed,  split  and  pointed 
like  our  pen,  and  dipped  in  ink.  Matters  not  intended  for 
preservation,  were  usually  written  with  a  pointed  instrument 
on  tahles  spread  with  wax.  When  letters  were  s^it  forward 
for  delivery,  they  were  perfumed  and  tied  with  silken  thread, 
the  ends  of  which  were  sealed  with  common  wax. 

8.  The  usual  garments  of  the  Bomans  were  the  toga  and 
the  tuuic ;  the  former  was  a  loose  woollen  robe  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  and  without  sleeves ;  the  latter  a  close  white 
garment,  worn  when  abroad  under  the  toga,  but  alone  in 
the  house.     The  men  usually  went  bareheaded. 

9.  For  the  feet  the  usual  coverings  were  the  buskin  ttd 
the  sandaL  The  buskin  reached  about  half-way  up  the  leg; 
the  sandal  was  a  mere  sole,  fastened  to  the  foot  by  iti«jp> 
and  buckles. 

QuBSTioKS.— 1.  When  were  theatrical  exhibitions  introduced  il 
Borne?  What  is  said  of  them  ?  2.  Actors?  Theatres?  8.  Clocki 
and  watches?  San-dials?  Water-clock?  4.  What  ii  said  of  Ae 
ane  arts?  S.  Libraiies?  Books?  Paper?  7.  Writing?  UHMfi^ 
B.  Usual  garments  of  the  Bomans  ? 
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Chap.  XOVI. — Eubopk  oorj^inwec?. 

BOMB  UNDEB  THB  FOPES. 

1.  I  WILL  now  proceed  to  finish  the  history  of  Home.  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Pope.  This  title 
was  given  to  the  bishops  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  church.  At  first,  the  pope  of  Borne  was  only  one 
of  the  superior  dignitaries  of  the' church;  but  in  the  course 
of  years  he  became  the  head  of  it,  and  both  claimed  and 
exercised  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  any  king  or 
emperor. 

2.  For  a  long  time,  the  popes  of  Home  had  authority  only 

in  matters  of  religion ;  but  Gregory  III.,  about  the  year  731, 

desisted  the  Greek  emperor  who  ruled  over  Italy,  and  esta- 

'liahed  the  title  of  the  pope  to  reign  over  Home  in  matters 

fttateu     From  this  time  forward  the  popes  rapidly  acquired 

\wtrf  and  in  the  year  760  they  had  extensive  possessions 

d  immense  wealth.     Their  pride  was  now  equal  to  their 

wer,  and  neither  seemed  to  have  any  bounds. 

\  The  popes  claimed  the  authority  of  God's  viceroys  on 

'ih.    They  called  themselves  the  successors  of  St  Peter, 

said  that  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  given  into 

r  euBtody.     No  other  tyranny  had  ever  been  like  theirs, 

hey  tyrannized  over  the  souls  of  men. 

Other  potentates  are  content  with  wearing  a  single 

i;  but  the  popes  crowned  themselves  with  three^  risisi^ 
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one  above  the  other.  This  crown  is  called  a  tiara*  Thej 
assumed  the  title  of.  Holiness  j  but  some  of  them  were-  as 
unholy  men  as  ever  lived,  being  full  of  earthly  ambiti«a, 
and  stained  with  many  sins. 

5.  When  their  power  was  at  its  height,  they  showwl  tiiem- 
selves  to  be  the  haughtiest  of  mortals.  Nobody  was  allowfd 
to  enter  their  presence  without  kneeling  down  to  kisB  thor 
toes.  When  they  mounted  on  horseback,  they  caused  kings 
and  emperors  to. hold  their  stirrups. 

6.  They  took  away  kingdoms  from  the  rightftd  aovenign^ 
and  gave  them  to  others.  A  pope  by  the  name  of  demoit^ 
declared  that  Qod  had  given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  heaTOi 
and  earth.  If  any  person  denied  th&  pope's  authority,  h» 
was  burnt  alive  1 

7.  In  1077  Pope  Gregory  obliged  Henry  IV,^  empeitf  ^ 
Germany,  to  stand  three  days,  in  the  depth  of  ninter,  hu^ 
footed  at  his  castle  gate,  to  implore  his  plotlon.  In  \Wi 
another  pope  kicked  another  emperor's  crown  off  hia  M 
while  he  was  kneeling  before  him,  to  show  that  tke  f^ 
could  make  and  unmake  kings  at  his  pleasure. 

8.  It  was  near  the  year  llOO,  that  one  of  tlie  pqptt^i' 
Borne  ordained  that  the  title  of  |x^  should  be  giv«a  onUr^ 
the  bishop  of  Home.  It  was  about  this  period  tM<ki 
power  of  the  pope  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  For  immq^  A^ 
hundred  years  this  potentate  continued  to  exeiciae  an  ailM^ 
undisputed  swajy  over  the  people^  and  even  the  ldfl|i  i*' 

I  of  the  Obrittian  werUL 
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9.  Daring  this  age,  great  mental  darkness  prevailed 
thronghout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  and  though  Home 
was  the  seat  of  the  popes,  now  more  powerful  than  any 
sovereign,  the  people  were  generally  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  degradation. 

10.  But  in  the  year  1517,  the  Reformation  was  com- 
menced by  a  man  called  Martin  Luther.  He  preached 
against  the  power  of  the  popes,  and  all  Europe  was  shaken 
with  the  convulsion  which  followed.  The  result  was,  that 
the  authority  of  the  popes  was  thrown  off  by  many  of  the 
governments  throughout  Chidstendom,  though  it  is  supposed 
that  fifty  millions  of  people  were  killed  in  the  wars  that  took 
place  during  this  period  of  agitation. 

1 1.  The  pope  still  governs  Rome,  but  his  authority  does  not 
extend  over  other  countries,  except  in  relation  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  It  is  probable  that  some  modification  will 
shortly  be  made  in  his  remaining  power,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Italians  for  the  unity  of  all  Italy.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  throughout  the  world. 

12.  The  city  of  Rome  at  present  is  thirteen  miles  in  dr- 
cnmference.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  a  dark,  gloomy,  and 
desolate  appearance.  It  is  full  of  old  ruins  of  palaces  and 
temples,  and  other  magnificent  edifices  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Imramerable  statues  are  supposed  to  be  buried  under  ground. 

13.  Travellers  are  wonder-struck  by  these  tokens  of  the 
antique  Roman  greatness.  But,  instead  of  the  mighty  war- 
dors  of  old  Rome,  they  find  only  a  degraded  ^o\>W   "^S^dask 
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spirit  lias  been  oruslied  by  ages  of  servitude  and  snpe 
but  it  is  now  partially  rebelling  against  the  Icmg^ci 
•oppressions. 

14.  But  these  ruins  and  relics  are  not  only  the  re 
ancient  Home.  There  are  a  good  many  works  still  • 
written  by  the  old  Homan  authors,  who  copied  i 
Greek  writers.  These  are  in  the  Latin  language,  \t 
I  have  before  said,  was  spoken  by  the  Bomans.  ] 
them  are  veiy  interesting,  and  modem  nations  have 
from  these  a  large  part  of  their  most  valuable  1 
institutions. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  popes  in  early  times  ?  2.  Wl 
gory  m.  ?  When  was  the  pope's  title  to  rule  over  Rome  est 
What  of  the  popes  in  the  year  760  ?  Their  pride  and  power  ? 
did  the  popes  claim  ?  What  did  they  call  themselves  ?  Wh 
tjTanny  ?  4.  What  of  the  crowns  of  the  popes  ?  What  titl 
assume?  6.  How  did  their  pride  manifest  itself?  6.  Wh; 
Clement  ?  What  was  done  to  those  who  resisted  the  pope  ? 
did  pope  Gregory  do  in  1077  ?  What  of  another  pope  in  1191 1 
of  the  power  of  the  pope  about  the  year  1100?  When  w 
highest  pitch?  How  long  did  its  sway  continue?  9.  Wha 
stateof  the  world  at  this  time?  Of  Rome?  10.  What  too 
1517?  What  of  Martin  Luther  ?  What  was  the  result  of 
nation?  11.  What  of  the  pope  at  the  present  day?  Wh< 
dominions?  Of  what  church  is  he  the  head?  12.  What  < 
sent  city  of  Rome?  13.  How  are  trarellers  affected  in  Romt 
of  the  people  ?  How  has  their  spirit  ^een  crushed  ?  14.  W 
Jfioman  works  ?  In  what  language  are  they  written  ?  Whs 
tt^dems  domed  fiioiii  Umbo  werksf 
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Chap.  XCVII. — Eubope  continued 

ABOUT  THE  FOBMEB  ITALIAN  STATES. 

1.  YoTT  know  that  Italy  was  divided  into  several  distinct 
kingdoms  or  states.  EacH  of  these  has  its  history,  and  at 
some  future  day  it  will  he  well  for  you  to  read  the  story  of 
these  celebrated  countries.  In  this  little  book  I  can  only 
give  you  a  very  brief  account  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

2.  The  kiugdom  of  Naples,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  included  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  It  embraced  the  foot  and 
part  of  the  leg  of  the  figure  of  the  boot  which  I  have  before 
mentioned. 

3.  The  history  of  Naples,  after  it  was  separated  from 
the  Roman  empire,  possesses  very  little  interest.  In  1859, 
Victor  Emanuel  IL,  King  of  Sardinia,  obtained  Lombardy, 
part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Uodena;  and  in  1860  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  The 
Ihlarches,  TJmbria,  and  Naples,  or  the  two  Sicilies,  ovei* 
which,  and  his  own  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  he  now  reigns  as 
t^ing  of  Italy.     Savoy  was  ceded  to  France  in  1861. 

4.  The  history  of  Venice  is  more  interesting.  When  the 
^Uirtliem  barbarians  invaded  Italy  in  452,  the  inhabitants, 
ISving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Venice,  settled  in 
the  maishes  along  the  border  of  the  sea,  and  supported  them- 
^dres  hy  fishings  making  salt,  and  by  commerce. 
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5.  In  the  year  809,  they  commenced  building  the  city  of 
Venice  on  a  little  island  called  Eialto.  To  this  place  they 
transported  their  riches,  and  soon  the  new  city  and  state  in- 
creased, until  at  length  Venice  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  in  the  world. 

6.  The  inhabitants  paid  great  attention  to  commerce,  and 
such  was  the  number  of  their  ships,  that  in  the  eleyenth  oen- 
tury  Venice  sent  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  to  assist  ia 
the  first  crusade.  It  was  on  account  of  the  interest  whidi 
this  state  had  in  maritime  mattera,  that  the  Doge,  who  wtm 
the  chief  officer,  used  to  be  wedded  to  the  sea  with  pompoM 
ceremonies. 

7.  The  power  of  Venice  continued  to  increase,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  proud  city  of  Constantinople  was  capturri 
by  its  armies,  aided  by  the  crusaders.  The  spoils  of  the  cap 
tured  city,  consisting  of  gems  and  jewellery,  books,  marblei^ 
pictures,  statues,  obelisks,  and  other  costly  treasures^  w 
chiefly  carried  to  Venice. 

8.  The  republic  increased  in  wealth  and  power  for  WMBJ 
years,  but  the  people  were  often  sorely  oppressed.  In  th« 
18th  century  it  succumbed  to  France,  and  in  1798,  mso&ki 
to  Austria,  who  retained  it  till  1866,  when,  at  the  dosarfA* 
brief  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria  (Italy  takiig  p^ 
with  Prussia),  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kii^dom  of  B4f* 

9.  I  could  fill  a  book  with  tales  about  Genoa;  ft  Wi^ 
one  time  the  rival  of  Venice ;  about  Tuscany,  wMoli  ii  ^b** 

Midered  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  Italy ;  and  aboift  di 
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n  of  Sardinia,  now  including  the  northern  parts  o. 
md  Naples.  But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  long 
ito  a  little  book,  I  must  let  these  things  pass. 

IONS.— 1.  How  is  Italj  now  divided  ?  2.  What  did  the  king- 
Taples  include  ?  Population  ?  Direction  from  Rome  ?  3.  Who 
esent  King  of  Italy?  What  States  are  included  in  the  new 
1  ?  4.  What  of  the  history  of  Venice  ?  5.  When  and  where 
ice  built?  What  did  it  become?  6.  What  of  its  commerce? 
Che  Doge?  7.  Power  of  Venice?  What  city  was  taken  by  Venice 
Srusaders  ?  8.  What  of  the  republic  of  Venice  for  many  years  ? 
'  France  ?  What  of  Venice  since  1798  ?  9.  What  of  Genoa  ? 
?    Sardinia  ?    Direction  of  each  of  these  places  from  Rome  ? 


Chap.  XCYIII. — Eukope  continued, 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  BOME. 

B.a 

ofRome  by  Romulus •  752 

mpilius  made  king  ..,.••  715 

stilius  succeeds  Numa 672 

^arquin  the  Proud,  and  bis  family  expelled    .        .  509 

hosen 490 

2hosen 451 

ablished 437 

by  the  Gauls 890 

ablUhed S6I 

3  Samnites 843 

oduced 312 

dlt 811 

aits  to  Rome 270 

''ar  begins 264 

War  begins 21H 

^arbctfins «        «  \^^ 
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Carthage  destroyed  •••••»•• 
Spain  becomes  a  FroTinee  of  Borne      •       •       •        •       • 

Social  War  begins »        •        • 

War  between  Marins  and  SjUa • 

Pompey  defeats  Mithridates 

Triamvirate  formed  between  Pompey,  Giesar,  and  Crassns  • 

CflBsar  invades  Britain 

BattleofPharsalia,  and  death  of  Pomp^    •        •        •        • 

Death  of  Ciesar 

Second  Triamyirate 

Qanl  conquered  bj  the  Bomans 

Death  of  Angnstns  CsBsar     ••••••• 

Tiberins  died 

Caligula  died 

Clandios  ascends  the  throne 

Nero  died 

Vitellius  ascends  the  throne 

Titus  ascends  the  throne 

Hjginus,  first  bishop  of  Borne  who  took  the  title  of  Pope     • 

Constantino  began  to  reign 

Christianitjadoptedbj  the  emperor  of  Borne  •  •  • 
Constantino  remoTos  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople  • 
Bome  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire  by  Theodoiii 

Bome  taken  by  Alaric 

Italy  invaded  by  Attila •       . 

Bome  taken  by  Odoacer 

Goths  driven  from  Bome  by  Belisarius         .       •        •       • 
The  Pope's  supremacy  over  the  Christian  church  established 
Custom  of  kissing  the  Pope's  toe  introduced 
Oregorj  IIL,  founder  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  became  pope 
jRba  Pope's  temporal  po^eT  established        .... 

T«al06  inifll 

XooIZ:,  the  fint  pope  t}iai!^Ve;V^exL«raii     ^  ^      * 
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Henry  IV.  obliged  to  staad  three  dajs  at  the  Pope's  gate 

Pope's  authority  introdaced  into  England    • 

The  Pope  kicks  off  Henry  the  Fonnh's  crown 

Residence  of  the  Pope  remoTed  to  Ayignoo,  in  France 

Reformation  commenced  by  Martin  Luther  • 

Rome  sacked,  and  Pope  Clement  imprisoned 

Pope's  residence  removed  a  second  time  to  Avignon     . 

Kissing  the  Pope's  toe  abolished  • 

Political  influence  of  the  popes  ceased  in  Europe  . 

Venice  attached  to  Austria 

Pope  Pius  VI.  defeated  by  Buonaparte 

Italy  formed  into  a  kingdom 

Genoa  annexed  to  the  French  empire   .... 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  established  on  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 

Genoa  transferred  to  the  King  of  Sardinia    • 

Son  of  Buonaparte,  ex-King  of  Rome,  died  . 

Establishment  of  the  Pope's  authority  proclaimed  at  Rome 

The  Pope  arrives  at  Rome  from  Portici 

The  Pope  names  fourteen  Cardinals.    Dr.  Wiseman  is  one 

Death  of  Father  Roothan,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits     . 

Concordat  between  Austria  and  the  Pope  signed  . 

nstrians  driven  out  of  Lombardy  by  French  and  Sardinians 

9Tolation  in  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna  . 

sh  agitation  in  support  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power 

e  Pope's  power  secured  by  French  intervention         • 

lice  annexed  to  Italy 


A.Dw 

1077 

1079 

1191 

1808 

1617 

1527 

1531 

1773 

1787 

1798 

1798 

1805 

1805 

1811 

1816 

1832 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1853 

1856 

1859 

1859 

1860  4 

1861 

1866 


Chap.  XCIX. — !E;(jrope  continued. 

T  THE  OTTOHAN  EKPIBB.      TDBKET  IN  EUBOFB.      TUBKBT  Df  ASIA. 
ABOUT  THB  CUMATB,  PBOPLB,  AND  OTHEB  THINat. 

Thb  Turkiflh  or  Ottoman  empire  ia  dmd^  \Si\A  Vii<^ 
ad/ed  TarJre^  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in.  Asia.    1^»  ^*«^ 
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formerly  much  more  extensive  than  at  present.  It  now  em- 
braces a  large  region  of  territory  in  Europe,  lying  between 
Greece  on  the  south,  and  Eussia  and  Hungaiy  on  the  north : 
this  portion  is  called  Turkey  in  Europe. 

2.  Turkey  in  Asia  includes  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia. 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Egypt  and  three  of  the  Barbazy  states 
in  Africa  were  also  subject  to  Turkey  till  within  a  few  yean 
Egypt  is  now  only  a  vassal  state,  and  Algiers  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French. 

3.  But  some  of  these  countries  are  become  whoUy,  •&<! 
others  nearly,  independent  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  except 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  PftleD- 
tine.  The  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  Constantinople, 
which  I  have  often  mentioned  before,  and  which  at  this  daj 
is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 

4.  The  chief  ruler  or  king  of  the  Turks  is  called  the  Sal- 
tan. He  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a  splendid  palace.  Lit* 
most  Eastern  princes,  ho  has  two  or  three  hundred  witei) 
wbom  he  keeps  shut  up  in  a  place  called  the  harem. 

5.  The  Turks  have  long  beards,  wear  turbans  on  thei 
heads,  and  a  loose  flowing  robe  over  their  under-drcsa.    Tin 
sit  on  cushions  instead  of  chairs,  and  they  take  their  fo 
with  their  fingei*s  instead  of  forks. 

6.  Tlie  Sultan  rules  over  his  country,  not  accordii^ 
certain  estabUshed  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  will 

people  jienerally  do  exactly  ^Yibl^i  \i^  vto^tea ;  if  they  refa 
<^beyhim^  they  are  sure  lo\o«e  V.V^\t  \jxq^t\.i  ^\AViw©i\ 
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If  you  were  to  go  to  Turkey,  you  would  discover  that 
imate  is  warm  and  the  country  naturally  fertile ;  you 
:  see  that  the  people  are  indolent  and  cruel.  You  would 
Lat  they  have  not  many  manufactures,  and  but  little 
erce.  You  would  see  that  the  lands  are  poorly  culti- 
and  that  many  tracts  naturally  fruitful  are  barren 
esolate  for  want  of  tillage. 

You  would  perceive  that  the  people  dislike  the  Chris- 
and  worship  according  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  You 
.  discover  that  they  have  mosques  instead  of  churches, 
mstantinople  there  is  a  very  splendid  edifice  called  St. 
Gu  This  was  formerly  a  Greek  church,  but  it  is  now 
rted  into  a  Mahometan  mosque. 

8TION8. — 1.  What  other  name  has  the  Turkish  empire?  How 
Dttoman  empire  divided  ?  Where  is  Turkey  in  Europe?  How 
unded  ?  How  is  it  divided  from  Asia  Minor  ?  Which  way 
itantinople  from  Athens  ?  From  Jerusalem  ?  From  London  ? 
roa  ?  Was  the  Turkish  empire  more  extensive  once  than  it  is 
2.  What  does  Turkey  in  Asia  now  include?  What  other 
ies  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire?  How  is  Asia 
divided  from  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  3.  What  of  the  countries 
>rmerly  belonged  to  the  Ottoman  empire?  Capital  of  Tur- 
What  of  Constantinople?  4.  What  of  the  Sultan  ?  5.  De- 
the  Turks.  6.  How  does  the  Saltan  rule  the  Turks  ?  What  of 
)ple?  7.  Soil  and  climate  of  Turkey?  The  people?  Manu- 
M?  Commerce?  Lands?  8.  Beligion  of  the  Turks ?  What 
\  places  of  worship  called  ?    St.  Sophia  ? 
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Chap.  0. — Eubopb  continTied. 

AB0X7T  THE  SARACENS.  HOW  THE  TUBXS  OTSBTUBNED  THB 
KMPIBB.  HOW  THE  OTTOMAN  TURKS  FOUNDED  THB  OTTOlIAl 
ABOUT  BAJAZETy  TIMOUB,  AND  OTHEBS. 

1.  Ik  the  history  of  Asia  I  have  given  jou  some 
of  the  Saracens.  These  70a  will  remember  were 
among  whom  Mahomet  and  'his  successors  establi 
empire  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  centnrj 

2.  The  kings  or  rulers  of  the  Saracen  empire  we 
caliphs,  and  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid  city  whi 
built  near  the  river  Tigris,  in  Mesopotamia.  I  hi 
you  how  these  caliphs  extended  their  empire  ovej 
siderable  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  some  |X)] 
Europe. 

3.  To  the  north  of  Mesopotamia  there  were  sever 
of  Tartars,  among  which  were  some  called  Turks, 
were  daring  warriors,  and  such  was  their  fame,  i 
caliphs  induced  many  of  them  to  come  to  Bagdad  a: 
as  soldiers. 

4.  In  process  of  time  the  Turks  acquired  great  1 
ab  Bagdad,  and  finally  overturned  the  Saracen  ompii 
themselves  masters  of  nearly  all  the  Saracen  poesessi) 
adopted  the  Mahommedan  religion.  Thus,  the  Turkisl 
beoame  the  successor  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  iod 

itt  dominion  Asia  Minor,  Syri%  Palestine,  and  other 
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eouniriesy  which  the  Saiaoens  had  conquered  from  the  Greek 
empire. 

5.  After  a  while,  the  Torkiflh  empire,  which  had  been  thiu 
estahlished,  was  overturned  by  another  tribe  of  Turks  who 
called  themselyeB  Ottomans.  These  came  from  the  countiy 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea^  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Ottoman  empire.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1299 ; 
the  founder  of  the  empire  being  Othman  L 

6.  The  Greek  empire  had  formerly  included  Asia  Minor, 
bat  this  had  been  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Turku.  At  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  invasion,  it  induded 
little  more  than  what  is  at  present  called  Turkey  in  Europe, 
with  Greece. 

7.  Constantinople,  the  present  capital -of  Turkey,  was 
called  Byzantium,  from  Byzas,  who  founded  it  in  658  B.a 
It  was  a  flourishing  dty  in  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks. ' 
The  neighbouring  country  was  settled  by  colonies  from 
Greece,  and  by  other  tribes.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Scmans,  and  the  name  of  Byzantium  was  changed  to  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  330  after  Christ. 

8.  It  had  before  this  period  fallen  into  decay,  but  it  was 
jnow  revived,  and  Constantine  removed  thither  with  his 
"whole  court.  It  thus  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
eoipire.  When  that  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  in  395,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  former^ 
irhidiy  9B  you  know,  was  often  called  the  Greek  empire. 

9.  This  continued,  with  various  changes,  to  sub&ie^  ^a^^ 
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distinct  sovereignty  till  the  period  of  wliich  I  ain 
treating.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  brink  of  rain, 
the  Ottomans,  who  had  already  established  themseli 
Asia  Minor,  and  swallowed  up  the  countries  formei 
longing  to  the  Saracen  dominions,  began  to  cast  longin, 
upon  the  Greek  empire  in  Europe. 

10.  The  sultan,  at  this  time,  was  Bajazet.  He  bej 
reign  in  1389,  and  was  so  famous  for  his  conquests  thi 
Turks  called  him  Ilderim,  the  Thunderbolt 

11.  He  was  preparing  to  attack  Constantinople,  w! 
greater  warrior  than  he  came  from  Tartary,  and  sul 
him.  This  was  Tamerlane,  otherwise  called  Timoa 
Tartar,  and  sometimes  Timour  the  Lame  man.  He  del 
Bajazet  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  three  hundred  tha 
men  were  slain. 

12.  It  is  said  that  when  Timour  the  Lame  man  lis 
Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt  into  his  power,  he  put  him  ii 
iron  cage,  and  carried  him  about  for  a  show,  like  a  wild 
Most  conquerors  have  a  resemblance  to  wild  beastSi  i 
would  be  well  if  they  could  always  be  kept  in  iron  cage 

13.  The  misfortunes  of  Bajazet  prevented  the  Turks 
conquering  the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Bomans  for  a 
derable  time.  But  in  1453,  when  Mahomet  the  Grei 
sultan,  they  took  Constantinople.  The  emperor,  whose 
was  Coustantine,  was  killed.  From  this  time  forwar 
Turks  were  secuxdy  ea\xiXXAs^^  yc^  Europe,  and  the  oo> 
irhich  they  inhaUtofli  n?«^  ^X^^'lxaV^i^ 
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QozsTiOKS. — 1.  What  of  the  Saracens?  When  and  hy  whom  was 
the  Saracen  empire  estahlished  ?  2.  What  of  the  caliphs  ?  Which 
waj  was  Bagdad  from  Constantinople  ?  Dominion  of  the  caliphs  ? 
3.  Who  were  the  Turks  ?  Where  did  they  live  ?  Why  were  they 
employed  hy  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  ?  4.  What  did  the  Turks  do  ? 
What  of  the  Turkish  empire  ?  5.  By  whom  was  the  first  Turkish 
dynasty  overturned  ?  When  was  the  Ottoman  empire  founded  ?  By 
whom  ?  6.  What  did  the  Greek  empire  formerly  include?  What  did 
it  include  in  1299  ?  7.  What  of  Constantinople  ?  Who  founded  it, 
and  when?  What  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks?  When  was 
its  name  changed?  When  and  hy  whom  was  Byzantium  called  Con- 
stantinople? 8.  What  became  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire? 
What  took  place  in  395?  What  was  called  the  Greek  empire  ?  What 
countries  did  the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Bomans  include?  Ans, 
Greece,  Macedon,  which  is  now  called  Turkey  in  Europe.,  Asia  Minor, 
and  other  adjacent  countnes.  9.  What  of  the  Ottomans?  10.  Who 
was  Bajazet  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ?  What  did  the  Turks  call 
him  ?  11.  What  of  Tamerlane  ?  12.  How  did  Timour  treat  Bajazet  ? 
What  of  conquerors  ?     13.  What  happened  in  1453  ? 


Chap.  CI. — Europe  continued, 

SEQUEL  OF  THB  TURKISH  HISTORY. 

1.  The  reigns  of  most  of  the  Turkish  sultans  have  been 
fall  of  crime  and  bloodshed.  Sultan  Selim,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1512,  invaded  Egypt  and  conquered  it.  The 
E^iyptian  soldiers  were  called  Mamelukes,  of  whom  I  have 
told  JOVL  in  the  history  of  Egypt  Thousands  of  them  were 
taken  prisoners. 

2.  After  the  yjcboij^  the  Buli&n  ordered  a  spVen^V^  ^jMoraa 
iohe erected (m  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  neat  \iie  ®.^«» 
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of  Oairo.  Sitting  on  his  tbrone,  he  caused  all  the  Ifa 
lakes  to  be  massacred  in  his  sight,  and  their  bodies  ti 
thrown  into  the  river. 

3.  Mohammed  the  Third,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  li 
had  nineteen  brothers.  All  these  he  caused  to  be  Strang 
so  that  they  might  not  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  power. 

4.  Amurath  the  Fourth   became  sultan  in  1621.    1 
monster  caused  fourteen  thousand  men  to  be  murdered, 
sport  that  pleased  him  best  was  to  run  about  the  street 
night  with  a  drawn  sword,  cutting  and  slashing  at  e\ 
body  whom  he  met. 

5.  These  facts  will  show  the  reader  what  kind  of  a  gon 
ment  the  Turks  have  lived  under.  The  present  sultan,  Al 
Aziz,  has  hitherto  evinced  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  cany 
the  reforms  which  were  begun  by  his  brother,  the  late  Al 
Medjid. 

6.  But  he  was  compelled  to  act  with  great  severity.  1 
was  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  janizaries.  Tl 
were  a  large  body  of  troops,  established  by  Mahomet  II 
1800,  and  who  continued  to  be  a  very  powerful  bod] 
soldiers  for  several  centuries.  Though  called  the  soli 
guards,  they  became  more  rebellious  and  dangerous  thai 
the  other  subjects  of  the  empire. 

7.  Saltan  Mahmoad  therefore  determined  to  firee  him 

from  their  power.    Accordingly,  in  the  year  1826,  heosdc 

'ihd  rest  of  his  troops  to  surround  the  janizazies.    This  ' 

diiS^  ttid  they  wesQ  uhot  down  and  massaered  inA 
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merc7.  The  Saltan  subsequently  endeavoured  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  Turks,  and  to  make  them  adopt  the  customs 
of  other  European  nations.  In  this  he  had  some  success, 
but  his  progress  was  very  slow.  He  died  in  1839,  before  he 
could  fully  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  and  was  succeeded 
wy  his  son  Abdul-Medjid,  who  died  June  25,  1861.  In  the 
war  with  Russia,  1853, 64,  and  55,  Turkey  placed  more  than 
100,000  men  in  the  field  to  aid  her  French  and  English  allies. 
8.  Abdul-Medjid  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abdul- 
Aziz.  The  whole  empire  of  Turkey,  except  the  dependencies 
in  Afirica,  is  divided  into  governments,  and  subdivided  into 
provinces  and  districts.  A  governor  or  Pasha  (who  represents 
the  Sultan),  assisted  by  a  council,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
^vemment,  to  whom  the  heads  of  provinces  and  districts 
mace  accountable.  There  are  in  Constantinople  four  hundred 
jHimaiy  schools,  attended  by  twenty-three  thousand  pupils ; 
and  similar  schools  are  now  established  throughout  the  empire. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  Turkish  sultans? 
'^^t  of  Sultan  Selim  ?  What  of  the  Mamelukes  ?  2.  What  did  the 
Sultan  order?  3.  When  did  Mohammed  III.  ascend  the  throne? 
'What  crime  did  he  commit?  4.  Who  hecame  sultan  in  1621  ?  What 
of  Amnrath?  5.  What  is  the  character  of  the  present  Sultan? 
•.  What  of  him?  Who  were  the  janizaries?  When  were  they 
Established?  7.  What  was  done  in  1826?  What  did  the  Sultan  do 
^Jummnlii?  Who  succeeded  him?  8.  Name  the  present  Sultan. 
^Glowiis  the  empire  divided?  Subdiyided ?  Name  the  chief  officer  of 
^.pneaofiieDX.    What  of  tke  schools  in  Constantinople?    Of  the 
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and  Bom&  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  what  js  called 
the  Gothic  architecture,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  our  cities. 

6.  If  I  had  time  and  room,  I  should  like  very  much  to  tell 
you  a  long  story  about  Spain  j  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  say 
very  little  of  it,  and  leave  you  afterwards  to  puimie  the  sub- 
ject in  some  larger  book. 

7.  Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  Spain  till  the  Phoe- 
nicians made  voyages  thither.  They  came  from  Phoenicia, 
which  you  know  was  close  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  distance 
of  two  thousand  miles,  and  built  two  columns  at  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  These  colunms  were  called  the  Pillars  of  Heiv 
eales.  The  ancients  did  not  dare  to  sail  beyond  them  into 
the  broad  Atlantic  Ocean. 

8.  The  Greeks  founded  several  cities  in  Spain.  After- 
wards, the  Carthaginians  acquired  possession  of  the  country ; 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  Komans  in  134  B.C.,  who  kept  it  till 
the  year  406  after  the  Christian  era.  Spain  was  then  in- 
vaded by  barbarians  from  the  north,  called  the  Suevi,  the 
JLlans,  and  the  Yandals. 

9«  Some  of  these  people  continued  in  the  country  more 
'than  a  hundred  years.  They  were  then  driven  out  by 
another  set  of  barbarians,  called  Goths  or  Yisigoths,  who 
^yverran  the  whole  of  Spain.  These  became  established  in 
^tlia  oountry,  and  finally  founded  a  kingdom  there. 

10.  After  the  Goths  had  been  in  Spain  a\>o\x\»  \r^o\ix£ci- 
-^iredj^euv^  i  Jdog  mounted  the  throne,  'wlaoae  xkMaa^^ 
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Hoderick.  This  king  grievously  iDJured  Count  JuUan,  who 
was  one  oithe  most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  or  Gothic  nobles. 
In  order  to  avenge  himself,  Julian  took  steps  which  Tesnlted 
in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

11.  In  Mauritania,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  not  far  from  Spain,  there 
was  a  nation  of  Saracens.  They  were  called  Mauri,  or 
Moors,  from  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Count  Julian 
invited  them  to  cross  the  sea  and  invade  Spain. 

12.  Accorditigly,  a  great  number  of  these  infidels  landed 
on  the  Spanish  shores,  under  the  command  of  a  genenl 
named  Tariff.  King  Eoderick,  the  Goth,  gathered  an  annr 
and  encountered  them  at  Xeres,  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Hen 
a  great  battle  was  fought. 

13.  The  Moors  were  completely  victorious.  The  &taof 
King  Hoderick  was  never  known.  His  horse,  and  his  smxA 
helmet,  shield,  and  breastplate,  were  found  by  the  side  of  * 
river  near  the  field  of  battle  j  but  his  body  was  nowliBiti» 
be  seen.     These  events  occurred  about  A.D.  712. 

14.  The  Spaniards  long  believed  that  King  Boderidc  vi> 
alive,  and  that,  at  some  future  day,  he  would  again  kid  a* 
army  to  battle  against  the  Moors.  But  his  war-ahonl  V0 
heard  no  more ;  and,  as  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  minailV 
his  fall,  he  is  called  Hoderick  the  last  of  the  Qotha. 

IB.  Pelagic,  a  prioce  of  the  blood-royal,  took 
of  all  the  Gothio  &^^&i^t^  ^V^  had  not  been  aUtlV  j 
^^  Mbon.     He  lodi  OoLeok  Sx^Xa  V^^  TtL^TSDNa^TL^sukiiiQ^  if  { 
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Astorias  and  Burgos,  and  there  founded  a  little  kingdom. 
This  was  the  only  part  of  Spain  which  the  Moors  never 
conquered. 

16.  The  successors  of  Pelagic  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
his  kingdom;  but,  for  a  loug  time,  the  Moors  possessed 
three-fourths  of  Spain. 

Questions — 1.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Spain  ?    What  ocean  lies 

between  Spain  and  the  United  States  ?    How  is  Spain  divided  from 

France?    Bonndaries  of  Spain  ?    2.  What  sort  of  a  country  is  Spain  ? 

Climate  ?    Productions  ?    Should  you  like  to  go  to  Spain  and  eat  some 

of  the  fine  fruits  ?    3.  What  of  the  horses  of  Spain  ?    Merino  sheep  ? 

4.  Population?    What  of  the  people ?    Capital?    What  of  Madrid  ? 

Which  way  is  Madrid  from  you?    From  London?    Paris?    Rome? 

Algiers?    5.  What  of  the  Moorish  huildings  in  Spain?    7.  What  of 

the  early  history  of  Spain?    Where  was  Phoenicia?     How  far  from 

8pain?    In  what  direction  from  Spain?    What  did  the  Phoenicians 

^o  in  Spain?    What  straits  connect  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the 

Atlantic  Ocean?    Where  were  the  pillars  of  Hercules  huilt?    How 

tax  did  the  ancients  yenture  to  go  in  their  vessels?    8.  What  of  the 

Oreeiks?  The  Carthaginians?  TheRomans?  What harbarians  conquer- 

^  Spain  ?   About  what  time  did  they  conquer  Spain  ?   9.  How  long  did 

t]i6  Sneri  and  other  barbarians  remain  in  Spain  ?    Who  drove  out  the 

Baeri  and  other  barbarians?    What  of  the  'Qoths?    10.  What  of 

^oderiek?    Count  Julian?    What  did  he  do?    11.  What  of  Mauri- 

K«Bia?     Its  direction  from  Spain?    What  of  the  Moors?    Count 

■^vliao?    12.  What  did  the  Moors  do?    What  followed  ?    13.  Fate  of 

ftlag Boderick?    How  long  ago  did  this  happen?    14.  What  did  the 

^fa  II  III  Kin  believe  ?    Why  was  Boderick  called  the  last  of  the  G<\t\\&l 

t  S*  What  of  Pelagic?  Which  was  the  only  part  of  Spam  iio\.  ^oxkO^^x^ 

r  tibe  Hoots  ?    J&  What  of  the  saccessors  of  Pelagio'i    N^«kX  -^t- 

r  0f8^Mitt  did  the  Moora  long  possess  ? 
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Chap.  CIII. — Europe  continued, 

WABS  BETWEEN  THE  MOORS  AMD  THE  8PANIABD8.. 

1.  Tab  Moors  were  a  wild  people  when  they  first  con- 
quered Spain ;  but  they  soon  became  civilized  and  polished. 
There  was  more  learning  amongst  them  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

2.  In  the  city  of  Cordova  there  was  a  library  of  siz  hun- 
dred thousand  voliunes.  There  were  likewise  seventy  pubhc 
libraries  in  other  parts  of  the  Moorish  territories  in  Spain. 
The  Mooi-s  were  great  lovers  of  poetry  and  musia 

3.  They  built  many  noble  edifices  in  Spain.  The  Alham- 
bra,  in  the  city  of  Grenada,  was  the  palace  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns.  It  was  of  marble^  and  ornamented  with  beaud- 
ful  sculpture.  The  sultry  atmosphere  was  cooled  by  foun- 
tains, which  spouted  continually  in  the  chambers  and  hall> 
Beneath  the  Alhambra  were  vaults,  which  the  Mooibb 
kings  had  caused  to  be  dug,  that  they  might  be  buried  there; 
for  they  loved  the  Alhambra  so  well  that  they  used  it  boCh 
as  their  palace  and  sepulchre. 

4.  But  the  Spaniards  hated  the  Moors,  and  seldom  « 
at  peace  with  them.  In  their  continual  wars,  the  Tiehify 
sometimes  fell  to  one  party,  and  sometimes  to  the  otbfr< 
Eighty  thousand  Moors  were  once  slain  in  asingjle  htttla 

&  On  the  other  hand,  a  Moorish  hero,  by  the  nuM  ^  1 
iJ/maMori  is  said  to  have  yanquished  the  Spaniards  in  ■><*  [ 
<&An  fifty  battles.    He  tooV  Iba  city  of  GbrnportAb «' 
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npelled  liis  captives  to  oany  the  gates  of  a  large  culfict 
01  thence  to  Cordova  on  their  shoulders. 
5.  The  most  famous  warrior  that  appeared  on  either  side 
s  Don  Kodrigo  de  Bivar,  sumamed  the  Cid  Campeador,  or 
)  Incomparable  Lord.  He  gained  so  many  batitles  against 
)  Moors,  that  at  last  the  Spaniards  considered  victory 
•tain  whenever  the  Cid  Campeador  was  at  their  head. 

7.  When  the  Incomparable  Lord  was  dead,  the  courage  of 
9  Moors  revived.  They  boldly  attacked  the  Spaniards, 
d  besieged  the  city  where  the  Cid  Campeador  lay  buried, 
le  Spaniards  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and  at  their  head 
le  an  armed  warrior,  with  a  countenance  like  deatL 

8.  The  Moors  recognized  his  features,  and  fled ;  for  it  was 
>  Cid  Campeador  I     The  Spaniards  had  taken  him  from 

tomb,  and  seated  him  on  the  war-horse  which  he  had 
\  in  his  lifetime.  And  thus  the  dead  warrior  won  another 
>ry. 

Many   other   wonderful    stories    are   told    about  tho 

ish  and  Spanish  wars.     Sometime>^,  it  is  said,  a  saint 

down   from  heaven  to  lead  tho  Spaniards  to  battle ; 

mes  the  sun  stood  still,  that  they  might  have  time  to 

eir  enemies ;  sometimes  they  were  encouraged  by  the 

nee  of  a  blazing  cross  in  the  sky. 

^ut  these  are  fables.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 

radually  lost  their  Spanish  territories,  till  nothing 

to  them  except  Grenada;  and,  in  the  reign  of 

i  and  Isabella,   they  were  whoUy  dxvvwi  Q\iX»  ^1 
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Spain.     This  event  took  place  in  1492,  nearly  eight  oentorie 
after  the  overthrow  of  King  Boderick  the  Goth. 

Questions. — 1.  What  can  70a  say  of  the  Moon?  3.  What  0 
libraries  in  Cordova?  In  other  cities?  What  did  the  Moors  lore! 
3.  What  did  thej  build  in  Spain  ?  Describe  the  Alhambnu  Whs 
were  beneath  the  Alhambra?  4.  How  did  the  Spaniards  feel  toward; 
the  Moors?  What  of  their  wars?  5.  What  of  Almanior?  Wha 
city  did  he  take  ?  6.  What  famous  warrior  can  you  mention?  Wha 
of  him?  7.  What  of  the  Moors  after  his  death?  Who  rode  at  th« 
head  of  the  Spaniards?  8.  How  were  the  Moors  affected  by  seeiaj 
the  dead  body  of  the  Cid  Campeador  ?  9.  What  stories  are  told  of  the 
Moorish  and  Spanish  wars  ?  10.  What  at  last  remained  to  the  Moon  ? 
When  were  the  Moors  driven  out  of  Spain  ? 


Chap.  CIY. — Europe  contimied. 

THE   SPANISH  INQUISITION. 

1.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  disgraced  bf 
the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  desigu 
of  this  horrible  institution  was  to  prevent  the  people  fiem 
adopting  any  but  the  Catholic  religion. 

2.  Persons  who  were  suspected  of  being  heretics  wiw 
thrown  into  damp  aud  dismal  dungeons.  They  were  tbea 
brought  before  the  inquisitors,  who  sat  completely  eomtti 
with  long  robes  and  hoods  of  sackcloth.  Their  faces  W^ 
invisible  j  but  they  looked  at  the  prisoners  through  two  hole* 

JD  their  sackcloth  hoods. 

3.  If  the  accused  pewona  ^wiJA  \i^\»  ^laad  goil^,  *hf 
^ere  tortured  in  varioxiB  n^oj^-   ?)0\xi^\:\m«^^v2^-«Wi^^ 
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up  to  the  roof  of  tlie  chamber  bj  a  rope,  and,  after  hanging 
a  considerable  time,  the  rope  was  loosened,  so  that  they  fell 
almost  to  the  floor, 

4.  The  rope  was  then  suddenly  tightened  again,  and  the 
prisoner's  limbs  were  put  out  of  joint  by  the  shock.  If  he 
still  refused  to  confess,  the  inquisitors  rubbed  his  feet  with 
lard,  and  roasted  them  before  a  flre.  In  short,  their  cruelties 
were  too  dreadful  to  be  told. 

5.  When  the  inquisitors  had  satisfied  themselves  with 
torturing  their  pidsoners,  they  prepared  to  bum  them.  The 
condemned  persons  walked  in  a  procession,  dressed  in  gar- 
ments which  were  painted  with  flames.  On  their  breasts 
they  wore  their  own  likenesses  in  the  act  of  being  devoured 
by  serpents  and  wild  beasts. 

6.  When  they  reached  the  place  of  execution,  the  victims 
were  fastened  to  a  stake  with  iron  chains,  and  roasted  to 
death  by  a  slow  fire.  They  sometimes  suffered  the  agony  of 
this  torment  for  two  or  three  hours  before  death  relieved 
them.  Such  were  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition ;  yet  it  was 
introduced  into  Italy  and  other  Catholic  countries,  and 
continued  in  operation  for  nearly  three  himdred  years. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons  were  burned 
alive  before  the  Inquisition  was  abolished. 

7.  The  remembrance  of  the  Inquisition  will  ever  cause  a 
stain  to  rest  upon  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  axLd.l«»}o^^   "^^^ 
was  the  greatest  gloij  of  this  king  and  queen,  VSasA.  >i?cie^  ^g*'^ 
Cbzistopber  Colnmhua  the  means  of  diacoYeTO\^  kxasrvs*. 
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But  Golumbos  wsa  thrown  into  a  dnngeon  as  the  refwaid  of 
his  discovery  1 

8.  The  Spaniards  made  great  conquests  in  America.  The 
riches  of  the  country  were  in  this  way  mnoh  increased ;  and 
there  were  more  silver  and  gold  in  Spain  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  Europe.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Spain  evw  derived 
any  real  benefit  from  her  American  colonies ;  for,  instead  ef 
Htaying  at  home  to  cultivate  the  soil,  the  inhabitants  croned 
the  ocean  in  search  of  gold  and  silver. 

QuBsnoKS. — 1.  When  was  the  Inquisition  established?  What  wai 
its  design?  2.  How  were  suspected  persons  treated?  Describe  the 
inquisitors.  3.  How  were  the  accused  persons  tortured  ?  S.  Describe 
the  burning  of  the  prisoners.  6.  How  long  did  the  Inqoisition  con- 
tinue in  operation  ?  7.  What  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabellt? 
What  was  the  glory  of  their  reign  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Ckilumbof  ? 
8.  What  of  the  Spaniards  ?  What  of  the  riches  of  Spain  ?  Were  the 
American  colonics  any  benefit  to  Spain  ? 


Chap.  OV. — Eubope  continued, 

THB    IKVINOIBLB    ARMADA.        CURIOUS    DEATH    OF     A    SPAXISH   SOlS* 
IIBOEMT  AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN. 

1.  Okb  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Spain  was  FhiSr 
the  Second.     He  was  not  only  king  of  Spain,  but  he  obtainei 
the  crown  of  Portugal  also,  in  1580;  but  Portagal  aft0 
wards  became  a  separate  kingdom  again.     It  bad  fint  bar 
declared  independent  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  twdf 

S»  Philip  intended  to  cowc\v\er  England,  and  preparer 
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eet  of  eighty  ships  for  that  purpose.  This  fleet  was  called 
be  Invincible  Armada.  But  it  was  terribly  harassed  by 
lie  English  vessels,  and  was  at  last  conquered  even  without 
battle;  for  a  storm  scattered  it,  and  drove  many  of  the  ships 
n  the  British  coast. 

3.  The  son  of  Philip  was  a  weak-minded  man.  The  man- 
er  of  his  death  was  very  singular.  He  was  sitting  one  day 
1  the  council  chamber^  which  was  Warmed  by  a  large  stove. 
!he  heat  and  vapour  of  the  stove  affected  his  head. 

4.  He  ordered  his  attendants  to  quench  the  Are.  But 
be  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  this  happened  not  to  bo 
1  the  chamber,  and  the  rules  of  the  Spanish  court  were  so 
fcrict,  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  any  other  person 
9  touch  the  fire. 

5.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been  beneath  the  king's  dig- 
dty  to  leave  the  chamber,  or  even  to  move  his  chair  back 
rom  the  stove.  So  the  fire  continued  to  grow  hotter,  and 
he  poor  king  grew  sicker  and  sicker,  till  at  last  it  was  im- 
tossible  to  cure  him.  And  thus  he  died,  by  a  kind  of  death 
hat  could  have  befallen  nobody  but  a  Spanish  king. 

6.  In  the  year  1700,  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  died 
rithont  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  young  French 
tince  named  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
lie  Fourteenth.  The  kings  of  this  family  are  called  the 
ipamsh  Bourbons. 

7.  This  event  caused  a  long  war  in  Europe.  Charles, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  claimed  the  crown  of  Sp^n,  axiv\.\L^  vei^ 
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Philip  of  Anjou  alternately  drove  eacli  other  out  of  Madrid; 
but  Philip  finally  kept  his  seat  on  the  throne. 

8.  Spain  has  often  been  at  war  with  England.  She  united 
with  France  against  the  Americans  daring  the  Amerban 
revolution;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  1783.  Another 
war,  however,  began  between  England  and  France  in  about 
ten  years  aflerwards,  and  Spain  was  obliged  to  take  part 
in  it. 

9.  In  1808,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  he  compelled  the  Spanish  king  to  abdicate  his 
throne.  The  name  of  this  king  was  Ferdinand  the  Serentb. 
Napoleon  then  placed  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  the  head  of 
his  own  brother,  Joseph  Buonaparte. 

10.  But  most  of  the  Spaniards  refused  to  acknowled^ 
King  Joseph  as  their  sovereign.  A  bloody  war  ensued.  The 
English  government  sent  armies  into  Spain  and  Portugal; 
and  it  was  there  tliat  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  his  fiwt 
victories  over  the  French. 

11.  Ferdinand,  the  old  Spanish  king,  was  replaced  upor 
the  throne  in  1814.  His  death  took  place  in  1833,  and  hi 
daughter  was  proclaimed  queen,  as  Isabella  IL,  in  Octob 
of  that  year,  she  being  only  three  years  of  age. 

12.  Since  that  event,  Spain  has  been  ravaged  by  ad 
war  between  Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand's  brother,  and  the  yw 
queen,  Maria  Isabella.     Three  or  four  hundred  thons 
penonn  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  course  of 

Tp  wbiok  lasted  for  aev^tai  ^^»xn.    Since  the  terminf 
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of  that  contest,  the  peace  of  Spain  has  been  several  times  dis- 
turbed by  contending  factiona 

Questions.—!  .  What  of  Philip  11.  ?  What  of  Portugal  ?  2.  What 
of  the  Invincible  Armada?  3.  Describe  the  death  of  Philip  the 
Second's  son.  6.  What  happened  in  the  jear  1700?  Who  succeeded 
Charles  II.  ?  Who  were  the  Spanish  Bourbons  ?  7.  Why  did  Charles 
and  Philip  go  to  war  ?  Who  triumphed  ?  8.  What  of  Spain?  When 
was  peace  concluded  between  Prance  and  England?  9.  What  did 
Napoleon  compel  the  Spanish  king  to  do  in  1808?  Who  was  Ferdi- 
nand VII.?  Whom  did  Napoleon  make  king  of  Spain?  10.  What 
of  the  Spaniards  ?  What  of  the  English  government  ?  What  of  Lord 
Wellington  ?  11 .  When  was  Ferdinand  replaced  upon  the  throne  ?  When 
did  he  die?  Name  the  Queen  of  Spain.  12.  What  of  a  civil  war  in  Spain  ? 


Chap.  CYI. — Eubope  continued, 

A  SHOBT  STOKT  ABOUT  PORTUGAL. 

1.  PoBTDGAL  lies  to  the  west  of  Spain,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  population  of  the 
country  is  nearly  four  millions.  The  capital  is  Lisbon.  This 
is  a  large  city,  and  many  of  our  vessels  visit  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  wines,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

2.  The  climate  of  Portugal  is  similar  to  that  of  Spain. 
The  people  also  resemble  the  Spaniards,  but  speak  a  language 
somewhat  different.  The  Portuguese  are  very  ignorant,  and, 
ss  they  seldom  read,  they  have  plenty  of  time  for  dancing. 

3.  Portugal  was  originally  considered  a  part  of  Spain,  and 
shared  in  the  events  of  that  country.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  became  independent.     Since  that  time  it  \idA\>^\i  q^t^^^- 
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dered  a  separate  kingdom,   though  it  has  been  sub; 
Spain  for  a  portion  of  this  period. 

4.  The  history  of  Portugal  is  of  little  interest  till  ab 
year  1400,  when  the  Portuguese  took  the  lead  in  navi 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  this  time,  this  great  sea  wai 
known,  and  nobody  had  gone  across  it  to  America^  o 
any  one  dared  to  sail  around  Africa. 

5.  But  the  little  Portuguese  vessels  ventured  out  ; 
and  farther,  and  finally  one  of  them  reached  the  Cape  o 
Hope.  After  this,  a  Portuguese  fleet  passed  entirely  \ 
Africa,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  reached  India. 

6.  These  wonderful  adventures  and  discoveries  i 
other  nations,  and  in  a  few  years  Christopher  Col 
discovered  Amenca.  Thus  the  Portuguese  may  be  oo 
ed  as  having  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  that  vast  ^ 
continent,  which  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  I 
Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1492. 

7.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  what  happened  in  Portug? 
this  time  till  the  year  1755.  At  that  date  an  eartl 
took  place,  which  shook  down  nearly  the  whole  ( 
Lisbon.  Houses,  churches,  and  palaces,  were  su 
tumbled  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Large  chasms  were 
in  the  earth,  and  hundreds  of  houses  were  plunge 
them.     The  sea  at  first  rolled  back  from  the  land,  ao 

returned^  sweeping  «y%rf  thing  before  it     In  this 
^•lamity  tea  tlioxiBaTi4^twyci^Vi^^HK\^\^\ij^5^ 
8,  The  PoTtugueBfe  ioxoi^^^  ^  ^^^^^^t.^  ^^^ 
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ferent  parts  of  tbe  world.  One  of  tliese  was  in  Brazil,  in  South. 
America^  where  the  king  of  Portugal  retired  with  Lis  family  in 
1 807.  This  was  done  because  of  the  French  inyading  PortugaL 
9.  Tlie  French  being  driven  out  in  1808,  bj  the  English 
and  Portuguese,  the  king  returned  in  a  few  years.  After  his 
death  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  crown,  but  it  was  finally  set- 
tled upon  Donna  Maria,  who  died  in  1853,  and  was  succeeded 
by  her  son  Pedro  Y.,  at  whose  decease,  in  1861,  his  brother,  the 
reigning  monarch,.Luis  I.,  ascended  the  throne,  Nov.  11, 1861. 

Questions. — 1.  Boundaries  of  Portugal?  Population?  Capital? 
Direction  of  Lisbon  from  London?  Madrid  ?  From  you  ?  What  of 
Lisbon?  2.  Climate  of  Portugal?  The  people?  Language?  3.  What 
of  Portugal  ?  When  did  it  become  independent  ?  What  of  Portugal 
since  the  twelfth  century  ?  4.  What  of  the  Portuguese  after  about  1400  ? 
What  of  the  Atlantic  at  this  time  ?  5.  What  of  the  Portuguese  vessels  ? 
Their  discoveries  ?  6.  What  consequences  followed  the  Portuguese 
discoveries?  What  of  America  till  1492?  7.  What  happened  in  1755? 
Describe  the  earthquake.  8.  Colonies  of  Portugal?  What  of  the  king 
of  Portugal  ?  When  and  why  did  he  remove  to  Brazil  ?  9.  What 
followed?     Name  the  late  King  of  Portugal  ?    The  present  ? 

Chap.  CYII. — Eubopb  covUinued, 

CHRONOLOGT  OF  TUItKBT,  SPAIN,  AND  FOBTUGAL. 

B.C. 

Thb  Phoenicians  trade  to  Spain  about 900 

The  Carthaginians  make  conquests  in  Spain  about  .        .  500 

Hannibal^attacks  Saguntum  in  Spain      .....  219 

Spain  sabjected  to  the  Roman  power TA'^ 

Sdpio  subjugates  the  Numantines  of  Spain     .        .        •        •  ^^'^ 

ijpt^  iaraded  bjr  Northern  b&rh&naxiB   •        »  •         %        ^^* 
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Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  founded  in  Spain    . 
Roderick,  king  of  Spain,  defeated  by  the  Moors 
The  Moors  defeated  by  Charles  Martel,  king  of  France 
Portugal  subjected  by  the  Moors 
Kingdom  of  Portugal  founded  . 
The  Tartars  take  Bagdad 
Othman  first  emperor  of  Turkey 
Ottoman  empire  founded 
Sultan  Bajazet  begins  to  reign 
Bajazet  taken  by  Tamerlane    . 
The  Turks  take  Constantinople 
Inquisition  established  in  Spain 
The  Portuguese  discover  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
The  first  court  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain 
America  discovered  by  Columbus    • 
The  Moors  of  Grenada  driven  out  of  Spain 
The  Portuguese  discover  Brazil 
The  Sultan  Selim  began  to  reign     . 
Philip  U.  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  . 
Mohammed  IH.  ascends  the  Turkish  throne 
Portugal  becomes  independent  of  Spain  . 
The  Moors  finally  expelled  from  Spain    . 
Amurath  IV.,  emperor  of  Turkey    . 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  died 
Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake . 
Peace  between  Spain  and  England  . 
King  of  Portugal  goes  to  Brazil 
Napoleon  removes  Ferdinand  from  the  throne  of  Spain 
Inqnisition  abolished  in  Portugal    • 
Berolntion  in  Portugal    . 
Xaqniiition  abolished  in  Spain 
Miwacre  of  the  Janizaries  in  Turkey 
FerdUumd  VU.,  king  of  Spain,  died 
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A.D. 

Attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  Spain     ....  1852 

The  Porte  declares  war  against  Hassia 1853 

Turkish  ships  destroyed  by  the  Hnssians  at  Sinope        .        .  1853 

Donna  Maria  EL,  Queen  of  Portugal,  dies  in  childbed   .        .  1853 

The  bombardment  of  Odessa  by  the  English  and  French.       .  1854 

Spain  declared  in  a  state  of  siege 1854 

CSiristian  evidence  made  legal  in  Turkey       ....  1854 

Turks  defeat  the  Bnssians  at  Guirgeyo           ....  1854 

Turks  defeated  by  the  Bnssians  in  Armenia  .        .        *        .  1854 

King  of  Portugal  visits  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne        .        .  1855 

Defeat  of  Bnssians  by  the  Turks,  under  Omar  Pasha    .        .  1855 

Coup  d'Etat  at  Madrid.     General  O'Donnell  dictator    .        .  1856 

Opening  of  Lisbon  and  Santarem  railway,  the  first  in  Purtugal  1856 

Queen  of  Spain  gives  birth  to  a  son  and  heir  to  the  throne    .  1857 
Convention  signed  for  Government  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  1858 

Conspiracy  against  the  Sultan  and  Government  of  Turkey    .  1859 

The  Spaniards  gain  advantages  over  the  Moors     .        .        .  1860 
The  Spaniards,  English,  and  Prench  send  an  expedition  to  Mexico  1861 

Lois  L  ascends  the  throne 1861 


Chap.  CYIII. — Europe  continued. 
BsscBipnoir  of  francb.    its  climatb.     cities,    manufactures. 

MAMNSSS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

L.  Frakce  lies  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  con* 
tains  about  thirty-five  millions  of  inKabitants.  Paris,  the 
enpttaly  is  a  yery  large  city,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stone 
and  aereral  forts.  It  is  full  of  fine  houses,  beautiful  public 
gndens,  pleasant  walks,  handsome  streets,  and  interesting 
phees  of  amusement  To  a  stranger,  it  is  the  most  agreeable 
dtf  in  ike  world. 
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2.  Beside  Paris,  there  are  a  great  many  other  lazge  and 
handsome  cities  in  France.  Among  these  are  RooeOy  lAeR 
the  people  manufacture  a  great  deal  of  handsome-  jewellerf 
Lyons,  where  they  make  beautiful  silks ;  Marseillei^  where  the 
people  deal  in  wines ;  and  Bordeaux,  in  the  midst  of  aoonnti) 
which  produces  fine  grapes  and  other  delicious  fruits. 

3.  The  climate  of  France  is  about  the  same  as  that  oi 
America  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  ThesoiJ 
is  fruitful,  and  yields  abundance  of  food  for  the  nameiouii 
inhabitants.  The  country  produces  many  kinds  of  fruit  in 
great  perfection,  such  as  cherries,  pears,  plums,  peaches^  and 
ligs.  It  also  yields  immense  quantities  of  grapes,  from  which 
many  kinds  of  choice  wines  are  produced. 

4.  The  people  of  France  are  very  gay  and  cheerful.    Thay 
live  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  both  men  and  women  at  wor) 
in  the  fields.     They  do  not  labour  very  hard,  and  during  tb 
holidays,  of  which  they  have  a  great  many,  they  walk  abo' 
the  streets,  and  dance  in  the  public  gardens  or  squares. 

5.  If  the  French  are  not  the  wisest  people  in  the  WOJ 
they  seem   to   enjoy  themselves  better  than   most  olb 
They  are  fond  of  music,  and  delight  to  get  together 
talk  about  all  sorts  of  things.     They  are  very  poUte, 
always  treat  strangers  with  particular  civility.     The  gf 
men  are  very  courteous  to  the  ladies,  and  the  ladiel^ 
♦««,  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  theirf 

^•••ble  to  the  gentlemen. 


le  mattofiietures  of  France  are  nnmerouB  and  valtia^^ei. 
lople  liave  an  excellent  fancy  in  maMng  jewellerjTi 
locks,  "watches,  and  many  other  ornamental  things, 
re  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  though  ther 
t  he  considered  very  necessary,  yet  they  give  a  great 
pleasure,  and  thus  have  their  use. 
It  French  people  are  fond  of  dress,  and  the  dress- 
of  Paris  set  the  fashions  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
ininen  and  mantua-makers  of  this  city  have  more 
rs  than  any  king  that  erer  lived ;  for  the  gowns  and 

of  all  the  ladies  of  Europe  and  America  are  made 
ig  to  their  du^ction. 
[le  French  nation,  on  the  whole,  are  a  reiy  interesting 

Though  they  might  seem  to  be  frivolous  and  thoug^t- 
» France  has  poduced  many  great  men,  and  fche  history 
ountry  displays  many  great  and  glorious  actions, 
on  might  at  first  think  them  a  nation  of  fiddlers, 
kers,  and  dancing-masters ;  but  if  you  look  deeper 
eir  character,  and  read  their  story  with  attention, 
I  see  that^  perhaps,  they  are  the  most  warlike  nation 
pe,  and  that,  if  they  spend  their  time  in  amusement, 
;  because  they  are  deficient  in  genius  fi>r  the  highest 
I  of  the  mind. 

[OHi.— Where  ia  France  f  Boundaries  ?  Which  way  is  Fruioe 
In  ?  From£n^land?  The  United  States?  How  would  yon  go 
»?  1.  Population?  Describe  Paris.  Direction  from'Madrid? 
London?    Kew  Tork?    What  else  of  Pariat   %.  ^W»X  ^ 
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i  

Rouen?  What  of  Lyons?  What  of  Marseilles?  WhatofBorde 
3.  Climate  of  France?  Soil?  Productions?  4.  Character  and 
ners  of  the  French  people  ?  5.  What  of  the  gentlemen  ?  The  la 
6.  Manufactures  of  France  ?  Wliat  is  the  use  of  the  fancy  ai 
manufactured  in  France?  7.  What  of  the  French  as  to  d 
Milliners  and  mantua-makers  ?  8.  What  might  seem  to  b< 
character  of  the  French?  What  does  their  history  display 
What  of  their  talent  for  war?    Their  genius  for  other  things  ? 


Chap.  CIX. — Europe  covdirmed. 

ABOUT  THB  OXUL8  AND  OTHER  TRIBES  OF  BARBASIJLNS.  HOW 
SOUTHERN  PARTS  OF  EUROPE  WERE  FIRST  SETTLED,  AND  UOW 
NOBTUEEN  PARTS  WERE  SETTLED  AFTERWARDS. 

1.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  had  freq 
occasion  to  mention  various  tribes  of  Europe  called  be 
liaus,  and  perhaps  I  shall  not  find  a  better  opportu 
than  the  present  to  give  you  some  account  of  them, 
remember  that  Greece  was  settled  before  any  other 
of  Europe.  The  first  inhabitants  were  the  descendani 
Japhcbh.  The  descendants  of  these  spread  themselveB 
Greece,  and  probably  other  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  As  the  people  increased  along  the  shores  of  Asia 
AMca,  they  sent  colonies  to  difierent  places  along  the  sL 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  settled  in  Greece,  sonu 
Italy,  some  in  Spain.  These  countries  being  warm,  piflti 
and  fruitful,  were  soon  filled  with  inhabitants.  Li 
upon  the  coast^  they  had  a  great  many  ships^  and  cu 

po.  oommeroe  with  different  countries. 
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3.  In  this  way,  after  many  years,  tliey  grew  rich,  and 
built  large  cities,  with  fine  houses,  temples,  and  palaces. 
Sncb  was  the  conrse  of  events,  in  regard  to  all  Southern 
Europe,  of  which  I  have  been  telling  you  the  story.  But 
while  these  things  were  going  on,  various  tribes  were  emi- 
grating into  the  more  northern  portions  of  Europe. 

4.  Here  the  climate  was  colder,  and  the  soil  less  fruitful. 
Still,  the  woods  were  full  of  elks,  rein-deer,  fallow-deer,  the 
roe-buck,  wild-bulls,  wild-boars,  and  many  other  animals. 
These  supplied  food  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  chase  fur- 
nished excellent  sport  for  the  adventurous  men  of  those  daysi 

5.  Beside  all  this,  in  these  regions,  unoccupied  by  man, 
the  land  was  very  cheap,  and  whoever  would  come  and  take 
it  might  have  it.  These  circumstances  invited  the  people  to 
leave  the  sc^,  sunny  regions  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
also  of  Asia,  for  the  colder  and  wilder  realms  of  northern 
Europe; 

6.  Thus  tribe  followed  tribe,  and  nation  followed  nation, 
until  the  whole  country  was  occupied,  from  the  Mediter- 
nnean  on  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north.  It 
vas^  in  fact,  very  much  such  a  course  of  events  as  has  been 

L  gmug  on  in  America. 

7.  Those  pwtions  of  America  first  settled  by  the  Euro- 
were  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     Here  they  first 

*^lfcii11t  houses  and  founded  cities.     After  a  while  they  went 
^  the  fiuriher  interior,  in  search  of  wild  game  and  new 
Tbos  they  continued  to  posh  feortlier  au^Si  iauX^(^CLQ!& 


^VtB**"—      ^^fl^' 


^  .....-^--""  ^..ei.^^. 


ttf® 


^ete  ««"«•*.•  t  one  g^*  ^^  txttfJ**'^ 
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i«tiiU6S  one  tribe  wovlid  be  vanqnished,  and  tbey  would 
be  slanghtered,  reduced  to  a  state  of  slareiy,  or  driven 
of  the  country. 

.  It  was,  in  ihort^  a  state  of  things  very  mudli  like  tl^t 
ha  American  Indians,  when  America  was  first  settled  by 
white  people.     There  was  this  difference,  however,  that 

liorth«*n  barbarians  of  Europe  carried  with  them  the 
wledge  of  many  arts*  Their  weapons  of  war,  therefore, 
i  not  merely  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  they  had  swords, 
ITS,  and  shielda 

.  They  alfo  built  better  houses  than  the  wigwams  of  the 
ians.  Still  they  were  a  fierce  people,  and  in  many  respects 
e  as  savage  as  the  wild  boars  and  wild  bears  which  tbfy 
Ried  in  the  chase. 

.  Among  the  most  remaricable  of  these  northern  trib^ 
e  the  Gauls  or  Kelts,  who  were  the  first  known  inhabitant^ 
France ;  the  Franks  and  Suevi,  who  inhabited  Germany; 
Goths  and  the  Yandala^  who  inhabited  Norway,  Sweden, 

Lapland,  and  afterwards  established  themselves  in  Qer- 
ly ;  and  the  Huns,  who  lived  in  Hungary.     There  Wf^« 

many  other  tribes,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  me^tion 
n  here. 

.  WiSl,  yoQ  must  now  imagme  all  the  north  of  iluropa 
kUted  by  these  wild  tribes.  Spending  their  time  chiefly 
be  chaae,  or  in  war,  or  othi^r  hardy  pursuits,  they  beqame 
I,  daring,  and  adventurous.  Their  nnjnbers  also  inGr«as^()^ 
16  gf  th/sm  \mMB»  powerful  nations. 
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8.  They  were^  however^  generally  restless^  and,  like  boaste 
of  prey,  were  constantly  looking  out  for  some  object  upon 
whioh  they  might  fall  and  devour  it  So  things  went  on, 
till  at  length  these  barbarians  fixed  their  attention  upon  the 
rich  cities,  the  fertile  plains,  and  vine-clad  hills  of  the  soutli 
of  Europe. 

9.  The  Roman  empire  was  now  tottering  to  decay,  and 
the  Boman  armies  were  no  louger  the  dread  of  these  tribea 
About  the  year  400,  they  began  to  pour  down  their  armiea 
upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  Uid 
Home  under  contribution,  and,  less  than  fifty  years  after, 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  threatened  the  same  city  witli 
destruction. 

10.  After  this  period,  these  restless  invadera  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  southern  regions  of  Earope» 
till  they  made  themselves  masters  of  its  finest  portions; 

11.  As  the  northern  barbarians  of  whom  I  have  beeo 
speaking  had  no  books,  and  wrote  no  histories,  their  eidlf 
story  is  little  known.  After  getting  possession  d  BoB% 
Spain,  and  other  southern  portions  of  Europe^  they  aettbd  ia 
those  countries. 

12.  For  a  time,  literature  and  learning,  the  arts  of  poebTi 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  which  had  been  enltinftri 
by  the  Romans,  were  unknown  in  the  countries  where  ib9 
once  flourished.  But,  by  degrees,  the  new  inhsbitff'' 
became  civilized  and  polished,  and  the  modem  nationB  wUA 

now  occupy  these  regions  may  be  considered  as  in  pert  tUf 
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descendants.     It  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the  history  of 
France. 

Questions. — 1.  How  was  the  north  of  Europe  settled  ?  To  what  may 
the  emigration  of  the  tribes  be  compared?  2.  What  of  these  emigrants? 
3.  What  of  their  wars?  4.  What  did  the  state  of  these  barbarians 
resemble  ?  5.  What  of  them  ?  6.  Which  was  the  most  remarkable  ot 
the  northern  tribes?  7.  Describe  their  mode  of  life.  8.  What  at  length 
attracted  their  attention  ?  9.  What  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  When  did 
the  barbarians  attack  Italy?  Whatof  AlaricandAttila?  10.  What  did 
the  barbarians  continue  to  do  ?  11.  Where  did  the  northern  barbarians 
settle?  12.  What  of  them  for  a  time?  What  happened  at  length? 
What  of  the  modem  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe  ? 


Chap.  CXI. — Europe  continued. 

THB  OAULS.     OBIOIN  OF  THB  FILBNCH  NATION. 

1.  The  ancient  name  of  France  was  Gaul,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Gauls  or  Kelts.  These  were  one  of  those 
warlike  tribes  of  whom  I  have  just  been  speaking.  At  a 
▼erf  earlj  date  they  appear  to  have  been  numerous  and 
powerful.  In  the  year  390  b.  a,  they  invaded  Home  under 
Brennus^  and  took  that  city,  but  were  expelled  by  Camillus. 

2.  Under  another  Brennus  they  invaded  Greece,  as  I  have 
told  you.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  the  Gaols  had  made 
some  little  progress  towards  civilization ;  but  they  were  still 
a  barbarous  people,  and  retained  many  practices  that  belong 
only  to  savages.  They  had,  however,  a  good  many  cities, 
and  these  were  defended  by  strong  walls. 

3.  When  Caesar  entered  the  country,  he  fonwA.  Wife  QA;\i^ 
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BoreljT  pressed  hy  some  of  the  German  tribes.  At  fin^  lie 
affected  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  Gauls  from  these  trooUe- 
Bome  enemies. 

4.  But  the  people  soon  disoovered  that  Ceesai^  real  dssign 
was  to  conquer  them.  They  then  began  to  resisti  and  fi>r 
nine  long  years  they  fought  Caesar  and  his  armies  with 
admirable  skill  and  spirit.  But  the  Bomans  were  belter 
yersed  in  the  art  of  war  than  the  Gauls.  Their  soldkrs  were 
better  trained,  and  their  implements  of  war  were  supexior  to 
those  of  the  Gaul& 

5.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  so  brave  and  obstinate  were 
the  Gauls  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  that  it  required  all 
the  genius  of  Julius  Csesar,  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  that 
ever  lived,  aided  by  the  immense  power  of  Eome,  to  subdae 
them. 

6.  OsBsar  was  ooenpied  no  less  than  nine  jtan  meon- 
quering  the  Gauls,  and  it  is  supposed  a  million  of  men  wm 
slain  in  the  bloody  struggle.  From  the  time  of  Onnz's  cob- 
quest^  about  60  years  B.a,  Gaul  was  a  Roman  provine^  ni 
the  people  gradually  adopted  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  Ik 
BomanSk  Even  their  language  became  changed^  and  umxmi 
a  resemblance  to  the  Latin.  But  between  the  third  ni 
fourth  oentuiy,  the  Franks,  a  German  tribe  iriiieh  I  hsM 
mentioned^  got  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  QmL 

7*  It  18  said  that  the  Franks  who  first  estaUisked  tiMB- 
•elves  in  Gaul  were  led  by  Pharamond.  He  died  fa  4W 
md  Wtm  succeeded  by  his  son  Clodion,  who  was 
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for  the  beautj  of  his  hair.  Clodion  died  in  US,  aod  W98 
suooeeded  by  Meroyeus;  Meroveua  died  in  458^  and  was 
suoooeded  by  Chnderia  Yery  little  is  known  of  these  kings, 
eisoept  the  lasi 

Qubstxoss. — 1.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  France?  Of  the 
peq^de?  What  did  they  do  nnderBrennns?  2.  When  did  they  invade 
Greece?  What  of  them  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar  ?  What  of  their 
cities?  8.  What  did  Cssarfindon  entering  the  country?  4.  What 
did  the  people  ioon  discover?  What  did  they  do?  What  of  the 
Romans  ?  &  What  of  the  Ganls?  What  was  required  to  subdue  them  ? 
G.  What  was  the  conseqiience  of  this  struggle  between  the  Gauls 
and  Eomans?  What  of  Ganl  from  this  time?  What  of  the  Franks  ? 
7.  Fharamond?    Clodion?    Meroveus?    What  of  these  kings? 


Chap.  CXIL — Eubopb  contimiecL 

AB0X7T  CLOTIS  AinO  UTTLB  KINO  PEPIN. 

L  CmsDXRio  ia  oonsideTed  the  founder  of  the  French 
moiuirohy.  He  was  sncoeeded  by  his  son,  Oloyis.  When 
CdoTis  wsB  only  nineteen  years  old,  he  droye  the  Bomans 
oatofFmnce,  He  afterwards  ^ined  a  great  victory  over 
tluiGeninansi 

S.  At  Clevis  had  mamed  a  Christian  princess,  he  attri- 
Vntod  his  saooess  to  the  God  whom  she  worshipped*  He 
Hmtofore  determined  to  become  a  Christian  himself  and  he 
WM  baptbedy  with  three  thousand  of  his  subjects,  on  Christ- 
IBM  dajy  in  the  year  496.  After  the  death  of  Clevis,  France 
WW  divided  among  several  petty  kings.  They  quarrelled 
among  themselves  and  caused  great  trouble  to  the  natiosw 
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The  wife  of  one  of  them  was  accused  of  mnrdetiBg  ten 
kings,  or  children  of  kings. 

3.  Little  King  Pepin,  otherwise  called  Fepiu  the  Short, 
thrust  all  the  other  kings  from  their  thrones,  and  made  himr 
self  sole  ruler  of  France.  He  was  a  verj  smaU  man,  being 
onlj  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  but  he  had  a  might j  spirit 
in  that  little  body. 

4.  Moreover,  he  had  an  enormous  deal  of  strength.  The 
following  tale  is  told  of  him : — Knowing  that  some  of  lu8 
courtiers  made  fun  of  his  little  size,  he  resolved  to  nhow 
them  that  there  was  as  much  manhood  in  him  as  there 
could  possibly  be  in  a  giant.  He  therefore  invited  them  to 
see  a  fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bull 

5^  The  lion  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  and  leaped  upon  the 
bull's  back,  sticking  his  claws  deep  into  the  flesh.  The  ball 
also  roared  with  pain  and  terror,  as  well  he  might  Then 
little  King  Pepin  stood  on  ti])toe  on  his  throne,  to  make 
himself  as  tall  as  he  could;  and  he  roared  out  to  hii 
courtiers  full  as  loud  as  either  the  bull  or  the  lion  :^ 

6.  "Which  of  you  all,"  cried  he,  "will  make  that  Bob 
let  go  his  hold?"  The  courtiers  all  stood  silent  vti 
abashed ;  for  they  had  no  notion  of  venturing  within  letfh 
of  the  lion's  claws.  '<Then  Til  do  it  myself  1**  said  Xisi 
Pepin  the  Short.  So  the  valiant  little  king  leaped  dov 
from  his  throne,  and  drew  a  sword  almost  as  long  as  binM^ 
BkaadiHhing  it  in  the  air,  he  ran  up  to  the  licm,  who  v 
tftitt  oliDgiDg  to  the  mad  bull's  back. 
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7.  When  tlie  lion  beheld  this  teriible  small  champion^  he 
pened  his  enormous  jaws,  as  if  he  meant  to  snap  him  np 
t  a  single  mouthfuL  Bnt  little  King  Pepin  made  a  blow 
t  him  with  his  sword,  and  hit  him  fair  npon  the  neck. 

8.  Down  fell  the  lion's  head  on  one  side  of  the  bull,  and 
own  fell  his  body  on  the  other  1  And  from  that  time  for- 
ward, the  courtiers  would  sooner  have  taken  a  roaring  lion 
7  the  mane  than  have  laughed  at  little  King  Pepin. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  was  Childeric?  What  of  Clovis?  2.  Why 
id  CloTis  determine  to  be  a  Christian  ?  When  was  he  baptized  ? 
Vhat  of  France  after  his  death  ?  What  of  the  kings  ?  S,  4.  Describe 
ttle  King  Pepin.  What  did  he  invite  his  people  to  see  ?  5,  6,  7.  Re- 
ite  King  Pepin's  encounter  with  the  lion.  8.  How  did  his  brayery 
ffect  his  courtiers? 


Chap.  OXTTL — Europe  continued. 

TUB  KEIGN  OF  CHAHLBMAGXni. 

1.  Kino  Pepin  the  Little  had  a  son  who  was  called  Charle- 
lagne,  or  Charles  the  Great.  The  epithet  was  given  him 
dcause  he  was  a  mighty  king  and  conqueror ;  but  he  also 
sserved  it  on  account  of  his  height,  which  was  not  an  inch 
Bs  than  seven  feet. 

2.  Charlemagne  used  to  wear  a  sheepskin  doak.  When- 
ret  he  saw  his  courtiers  richly  dressed,  he  invited  them  to 
>  a-hnnting  with  him.  Charlemagne  took  care  to  lead  the 
ay  through  all  the  thorns  and  bu^es  he  could  dnd^  ^\^ 
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purpose  tbat  Hs  courtiers  m\glib  tear  their  fine  elothes  in 
following  him. 

3.  This  king  was  continually  at  wnr.  He  milgngijled  ibe 
Saxons^  and  other  tribes  who  lived  in  Qermanjr.  He  like- 
wise made  conquests  in  Spain  and  Italy.  At  length,  mling 
over  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  he  wished  for 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

4.  Aocordingly  he  went  to  Rome,  and  knelt  down  at  the 
higl^  altap  of  the  church  as  if  to  say  his  prayers.  T^an 
was  a  large  congregation  in  the  diurch,  and  they  were 
much  edified  by  the  devout  behaviour  of  Oharlemagna 
But,  while  he  was  kneeling,  the  pope  stole  sofUy  behind 
him,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head* 

5.  This  was  the  crown  which  all  the  old  emperon  of 
Home  had  worn,  and  when  the  people  beheld  it  on  the  held 
of  Charlemagne,  they  shouted,  ''Long  live  the  Emperor  1* 
Charlemagne  pretended  to  be  surprised  and  angry ;  but  he 
took  care*  to  keep  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

6.  Charlemagne  died  in  the  year  614,  when  he  was  quite 
an  old  man.  When  he  was  alive,  as  I  have  mentionedi  he 
wore  a  sheepskin  cloak.  But  alter  he  was  dead,  his  atte*' 
dants  dressed  him  in  robes  of  imperial  purple. 

7.  They  placed  a  throne  of  gold  in  his  sepulchre,  and  i^ 
the  dead  body  of  the  greybearded  old  emperor  upon  it  A 
•word  was  girded  about  his  waist  He  had  a  golden  crovB 
upon  his  head,  a  golden  sceptre  and  shield  al  his  M,  * 

goldea  ehaKce  in  his  hand  and  a  IB^le  upon  his  haeeft 
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8.  Over  the  sepulchre  there  was  a  magnificent  triumphal 
trch,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty 
Charlemagne.  And,  having  wasted  all  this  splendour  upon 
.he  senseless  corpse,  the  attendants  shut  up  the  tomb  and 
rent  to  pay  their  court  to  Charlemagne's  successor. 

9.  This  was  his  son,  entitled  Louis  the  Mild.  I  know 
lot  wherefore  he  waa  called  the  Mild  ;  for  one  of  the  acts  of 
lis  reign  was  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  another  king  whom  he 
lad  tak^i  prisoner.  When  Louis  died,  he  left  his  dominions 
<o  his  three  6on&  They  immediately  went  to  war  with  each 
)ther.  It  is  said  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  slain  in 
me  of  their  battles. 

10.  Some  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  France  were  Charles 
ihe  Bald,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  Charles  the  Fat,  Charles 
;he  Simple,  Louis  the  Foreigner,  and  Hugh  Capet.  These 
overeigns  performed  no  actions  that  need  be  recorded  in 
ny  book. 

QuESTioKs.— 1.  Who  was  Charlemagne?  S.  What  of  his  dress? 
rhat  of  his  courtiers  ?  3.  What  of  Charlemagne?  '  Over  what  conn- 
riea  did  he  reign?  What  did  he  wish  ?  4.  What  did  he  do?  De- 
dibe  his  coronation.  6.  When  did  Charlemagne  die?  How  was  his 
ody  dressed  for  his  burial  ?  8.  What  was  put  oyer  the  sepulchre  ? 
.  Who  was  Louis  the  ilild?  Whatofhim?  What  df  his  three  foto? 
0.  Who  were  some  of  the  succeeding  kingtt  <€  SVantte'V 
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Chap.  OXIV. — Eubope  continued. 

ABOUT  THB  OBUSADEB,   OS  HOLT  WARS. 

1.  I  MUST  now  give  jom  some  account  of  the  CmsadeB,  ox 
H0I7  Wars,  undertaken  hj  the  European  nations  fbr  the 
rccoyery  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  Christians  had  a  great  reverence  for  this  city ;  for  hero 
Christ  preached,  here  he  performed  many  miracles,  here  he 
was  buried,  and  here  his  bones  reposed. 

2.  On  account  of  the  pious  reverence  entertained  for  wbtt 
they  called  the  Holy  City,  many  Christian  pilgrims  weni  on 
foot  to  visit  it  It  was  very  common  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  impose  this  pilgrimage  on  persons  who  had  ooD 
mitted  some  sin,  and  they  were  made  to  believe  that  in  th' 
way  alone  they  could  receive  pardon  of  Qod. 

3.  Now,  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  were  often  treated  W7 
cruelty  and  scorn  by  the   Turks,  who  held   possessicm 
Jerusalem  and  the  country  around  it.     The  pilgrims  rotor 
to  Europe,  and  gave  an  account  of  the   treatment  ^ 
received.     This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Christiani 
they  were  easily  induced  to  unite  in  a  great  effort  for  t 
^e  Holy  Land  from  the  infidel  Turks. 

4.  The  Pope  of  Borne  at  this  time  had  vast  influenc 
h9  wished  to  acquire  more.     When  this  project  wa 

fomdf  therefore^  he  gave  it  his  sanction,  thinking  f 
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sHonld  extend  iiis  dominion  over  Palestine,  if  the  country 
shonld  be  taken. 

5.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  the  principal  agent  in  exciting 
the  people  to  the  First  Crusade.  He  was  a  half-starved 
monk,  and  went  about  bareheaded,  with  a  rope  round  his 
waist,  and  wearing  a  garment  of  coarse  cloth.  This  was  so 
short  that  it  barely  covered  his  body,  leaving  his  arms  and 
legs  naked. 

6.  It  might  seem  that  such  a  scarecrow  as  this  would 
rather  have  excited  ridicule  than  reverenca  But  Peter  had 
been  in  Palestine,  and  had  experienced  the  insults  of  the 
Turks.  He  therefore  spoke  of  things  he  had  seen,  and  the 
{>eople  listened  with  a  willing  sympathy. 

7.  Thus  Peter  went  from  city  to  city,  and  every  where 
crowds  came  to  hear  him.  There  was  soon  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  the  princes  .assembled,  and  armies  were 
speedily  gathered  for  the  enterprisa  Thus,  in  the  yeai 
1096,  Peter  set  out  with  two  hundred  thousand  men  at  his 
beels.  He  carried  a  ponderous  cross  upon  his  shouldei-s, 
dnd  his  followers  wore  crosses  of  red  cloth  sewed  upon  their 
clotkes. 

8b  Bat  scarcely  had  this  army  landed  in  Asia,  when 
Buliaai  Solyman  attacked  them,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter. 
Aji  a  trophy  of  his  victory  over  the  poor  wretches,  he  built  a 
pyramid  of  their  bones.  Other  armies  of  crusaders  met  with 
^milar  misfortmies. 

j.  It  is  computed  that  eight  hundrod  and  fifty  tWoi»asA 
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ChristiAnft  io£(t  tlieir  lives  ia  the  eotirae  of  iliis  Fint  Gei 
And  all  this  slaughter  took  place  hefore  thej  had  ema 
in  sight  of  Jenualem  1 

10.  There  was  another  army,  however,  heloaging  i 
Urst  Crusade  that  had  hotter  success.  This  coofliBt 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  was  led  hy  a  French  prince 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  He  proceeded  through  Asia  J 
took  several  cities,  and  captured  Jerusalem  in  1099. 
this  period  till  the  year  1187,  the  Holy  City  remain 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  when  it  was  again  oaplsr 
the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since  remained. 

11.  No  less  than  five  other  Crusades  took  place ;  tli 
being  commenced  in  1248.  This,  with  most  of  the  o 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  whole  number  of  men  wh< 
their  lives  in  these  wild  expeditions  was  not  lees  tiuu 
millions. 

12.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  crusaders  were  good 
and  some,  perhaps,  were  wise  ones.  Several  of  the  1< 
were  brave  knights^  and  they  went  ibrth  clad  in  brighi 
armour,  and  mounted  upon  fine  horses.  But  a  large  p< 
of  the  armies  were  of  a  different  character.  Some 
half-crazy  people  filled  with  religious  zeal,  and  a  1 
portion  were  thieves  and  robbers,  who  joined  the  eo 
tions  that  they  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  «ite 
Aonld  be  taken. 

13.  But,  although  the  motives  of  many  of  Ifai  em 
Hvn  Mlfldi,  tboagh  the  great  objeetfi  of  then  T&MftH 
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rere  not  y^  important,  and  though  much  slaughter  and 
bloodshed  flowed  from  them ;  still  the  half-barbarous  inha- 
bitants of  Europe  bnyught  from  the  East  many  arts  that 
ended  to  refine  and  ciyilize  the  people.  In  this  and  other 
raySy  the  Crusades  produced  some  good  results. 

Qdsstzovs. — 1.  What  wore  the  Crusades  ?  Why  were  they  under- 
aken  ?  Why  did  the  Christians  reverence  Jerusalem  ?  2.  What  of 
•ilgrimages  to  Jerusalem?  3.  How  were  the  pilgrims  treated?  What 
id  they  do?  What  was  the  consequence  of  their  representations? 
.  What  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  ?  5.  Describe  Peter  the  Hermit.  6. 
Vhat  of  him?  7.  What  effect  had  his  preaching?  What  took  place 
a  1096  ?  8.  Who  attacked  the  army  in  Asia  ?  What  did  t^  sultan 
lo  ?  What  of  other  Crusades  ?  9.  What  of  the  First  Crusades  ?  10. 
^hat  of  the  army  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ?  What  city  did  he  take  ? 
Vlien  did  the  Turks  retake  Jerusalem  ?  11.  How  many  Crusades  were 
lere  ?  When  was  the  First  Crusade  begun  ?  The  last  ?  How  many 
en  lost  their  lives  in  the  Crusades  ?  12.  What  appears  concerning 
my  of  the  crusaders  ?  Their  leaders  ?  What  of  a  large  portion  of 
armies  ?     1 3.  What  good  results  did  the  Crusades  produce  ? 


Chap.  CXV Eubope  corktmued, 

ABOUT  T^9  7EXJ9AL  STSTBM. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  think  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the 

*j  of  France ;  but  do  not  be  impatient.    It  is  not  right 

le  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  history  of  mankind,  to 

only  of  kings  and  the  great  battles  which  they  fight. 

Hit  not  &rget  to  consider  how  the  people  livedo  and 

hey  were  iboat  while  their  rulers  were  thns  etnfjp^gbdL 

X 
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2.  If  I  were  only  to  speak  of  little  King  Pephi 
Charlemagne,  and  the  popes,  and  other  ralers,  and  XeL 
what  they  did,  you  might  still  be  ignorant  of  what 
subjects  were  doing.  You  might  not  know  whether 
were  happy  or  unhappy,  whether  they  were  in  a  eta 
poverty  or  plenty,  whether  they  were  in  the  enjoymei 
freedom,  or  suffering  the  miseries  of  despotisna. 

8.  I  trust  you  will  therefore  excuse  me  for  talking  a  1 
about  the  Eeudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  a  few  other 
words,  which  it  is  proper  you  should  understand.  I  '. 
told  you  that  the  northern  tribes  ot  Europe  were  foD 
war,  and  of  a  restless,  roving  character.  War  was  id 
the  chief  business  of  the  men.  A  few  of  them  were  eng 
in  agriculture,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  led  the  livi 
soldiers,  either  wholly  or  at  such  times  as  their  so' 
were  required. 

4.  A  few  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  houses,  to 
manufacture  of  armour,  and  such  other  articles  as  the  sii 
manners  of  the  people  rendered  necessary.  But  even  \ 
artisans  occasionally  bore  arms,  and  went  with  their  ooai 
men  to  the  field  of  battle,  if  they  were  needed. 

5.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  great  business  of  w 
in  these  times  was  war,  either  for  defence  against  thaatl 
of  <yther  tribes^  or  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  otliar  tc 
The  ehitfi^  or  leaden,  were  generally  the  bnTSSI 
stxoBgssI  men,  those  who  would  be  most  likelj  in  a  h 
ofAiii  blows  to  onsnva  vietory. 
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When  a  country  was  conquered,  the  lands,  towns, 
fi,  gold,  silver,  merchandise,  horses,  cattle,  and  all*  other 
yertj  belonging  to  the  conquered  people,  were  considered 
spoils  of  the  victors.  The  people  who  were  defeated 
i  either  killed,  driven  away,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
itude. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  making  of  war,  and  robbing 

>le  of  their  lands  and  possessions,  was  not  only  considered 

111,  but  it  was  reckoned  grand  sport     It  is  true  that  the 

iers  had  often  hard  fare  and  hard  knocks ;  occasionally 

'  were  wounded,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.     But, 

n  the  battle  was  over,  those  who  survived  celebrated 

r  victory  with  feasting  and  drinking,  and  other  amuse- 

.8  suited  to  the  tastes  of  barbarous  men. 

Between  the  intervals  of  fighting,  they  had  mimic 

s  among  themselves,  or  two  stout  fellows  would  fight 

;words  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people.     At  other 

during  a  wet  day  or  a  dull  night,  they  would  prolong 

^ivities  by  telling  stories  of  the  great  deeds  they  had 

r  seen,  or  heard  of,  or  by  singing  ballads  of  bloodshed 

tie. 

frequently  happened  that  some  person  in  the  camp 

eat  talent  for  singing  and  story-telling ;  he  therefore 

often  called  upon  to  exercise  his  gift.    So  he  would 

9  company  with  wild  legends  of  the  chase,  in  which 

prince  had  a  terrible  battle  with  a  fierce  boar  or  a 


tributed  among  tii«  g^are,  the  ««       gtSU  I**    ^ 

"SSler  share.  ««f  f  ;;tbi8  ^ayj  ^ut  ^^^"^^        ^ft«n.J 
laadBwere  ^^^^'^^o  received  *«  ^^  V*^  V.y  * 
,tood  that  ^'^^'^J,  ^^euever  called  «?«> 
i  touudtogo«^*  .voee  times  «»*^, 

'    "^"---rJj:i^"^txi^-- 

x.0^  «noug  «» ;  •rV^tivate  it  ^^^^  ^^  tr«*  ^ 
*««*  ""^^i^SJTcWafe  or  baror*  4  ^  i» 

'  14.  Tbft  Viai  «  ^ 
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strong  castle  of  erfcotie;  around  it,  tlie  people,  who  were 
called  his  vassals  or  slaves,  built  their  little  hnts.  Thes^ 
billecl  the  land,  taking  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  sup- 
port, but  giving  the  best  of  every  thing  to  their  liege  lord. 

15.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  Feudal  System  is  this : 
^t  the  vassals  of  a  baron  who  lived  upon  his  land  were 
tx)und  to  do  military  service  whenever  the  baron  required  it. 
3o  also  the  barons,  under  the  feudal  system,  were  required  to 
lo  military  service,  bringing  into  the  field  all  the  men  they 
soold  muster,  whenever  their  king  required  it. 

16.  In  return  for  these  services,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
>wner  of  the  land,  was  expected  to  protect  his  people  in  time 
>{  war ;  and,  as  the  castle  was  usually  large  and  strong,  the 
)eople  fled  to  it  whenever  an  enemy  appeared  in  sight. 

17.  Here  in  the  castle  they  would  make  the  best  defence 
a  their  power.  Sometimes  they  would  be  besieged  for 
lOfiths  j  but,  so  long  as  the  wines  lasted  and  the  stores  of 
revisions  held  out,  the  besieged  inmates  of  the  castle  would 
old  their  revels,  tell  their  stories,  and  sing  their  songs. 

QoBSTiOHS.— 1.  What  must  not  be  forgotten?  2.  Why  must  the 
istoiy  of  the  people  not  be  neglected  ?  3.  What  of  the  northern 
ibei' of  Europe?  What  of  the  men?  5.  What  was  the  great  busi- 
SS0  of  society  in  these  times  ?  What  of  the  chiefs?  6.  What  of  a 
mqnered  country?  The  people?  7.  How  were  war  and  robbery 
m^ered  ?  The  soldiers  ?  The  surviyors  ?  8.  What  was  done  in 
te  fntervaU  of  fighting?  9.  What  of  story-telling?  11.  What  was 
le  s^^  object  of  war  among  these  ancient  nations?  "WVi^X  fA  vivy.x'l 
owmfgfat  the  tribes. be  considered?    12.  What  o£  t\i«  ^NmoxL  ^ 
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spoils?  What  of  lands?  13,  How  were  the  lands  hdd  in  these 
times?  14.  What  of  a  king  or  haron?  The  people,  or  TtssaU? 
15.  What  was  the  feudal  system  ?  What  were  the  yassalf  and  btrons 
required  to  do?  16.  What  was  .expected  of  the  lord  of  the  manor? 
17.  What  of  a  besieged  castle? 


Chap.  CXVI. — Europe  contirvuecL 

ABOUT  CHIVALBT,  OB  KKIGUT-EBBANTBT. 

1.  I  HOPE  you  now  understand  how  matters  and  thingi 
went  on  among  the  rude  tribes  of  France,  G^rmanj,  snd 
most  other  northern  countri^  of  Europe,  in  earlj  times.  I 
hope  also  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  feudil 
s^tttem. 

2.  If  you  will  reflect  a  moment,  you  will  perceive  thst 
Europe  at  this  time  was  divided  among  a  great  number  of 
warlike  tribes  or  nations,  each  tribe  having  a  Idog,  9u!k 
king  having  under  him  several  powerful  barons,  and  9uk 
baron  having  a  good  many  vassals. 

3.  You  will  remember  that  the  kings  and  barons  dwelt  is 
strong  stone  castles ;  and  in  every  part  of  Europe  you  wiD 
see  many  of  these  still  in  existence,  some  of  which  were  buik 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  in  i 
bat  they  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  tales  and  ] 
of  the  olden  times  which  are  connected  with  them. 

4.  It  is  not  oertain  when  the  feudal  system  oomn 
fat  it  appears  to  bave  been  first  in  use  among  tbe  OanM" 

I  and  was  mtcodncedLmXA  ^tvt^s^  \»y  the  Zcank^  vb» 
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entered  that  country  a.z>.  420,  and  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  French  monarchy,  about  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years  after  Ohiiat  It  continued  in  full  force  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  for  some  centuries  after  it  formed  the 
basis  of  all  the  political  systems  of  Europe. 

5.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that,  among  the  rough  kings  and 
barons  of  the  feudal  times,  it  often  happened  that  private 
acts  of  yiolence  and  injustice  took  place.  Sometimes  a 
powerful  baron  would  come  suddenly  upon  a  weaker  one, 
seize  his  castle,  and  either  murder  him  or  shut  him  up  in  a 
dungeon.  Sometimes  one  of  these  barons  would  cany  off 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  another  king  or  baron,  and  take 
her  home  to  his  castle. 

6.  Even  in  these  rude  times  such  things  were  considered 
irxoBg,  and  sometimes  a  brave  warrior,  called  a  knight, 
eroold  take  it  upon  himself  to  redress  these  grievances.  He 
iroold  perhaps  go  and  challenge  the  baron  who  had  been 
guilty  of  injustice  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  or  in  some 
ither  waj  would  endeavour  to  repair  the  injury  done.* 

7.  The  people  applauded  these  knights,  and  cheered  them 
Hi  to  acts  of  daring  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  benevolence. 
fhnMf  hy  degrees,  their  numbers  increased,  and,  about  the 
ime  of  the  Orusades,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
Kiany  of  them. 

S.  The  Crusades  themselves  seemed  to  establish  knight- 
krxantry  as  a  regular  profession;  and,  from  the  period  oi  W^ 
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after  Christ,  we  may  consider  it  as  one  of  the  moit  Xena 
able  institutions  in  Europe. 

9.  When  knight-errantry,  or  chivalry,  had  beeome  tl 
established,  those  who  belonged  to  the  profession  were  c 
sidered  as  under  a  religious  vow  to  devote  themselves  to 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  If  any  person  had  soffe 
an  act  of  injustice,  they  considered  themselves  bound  to 
the  matter  right ;  if  any  person  was  in  distress^  th^  w) 
under  obligation  to  peril  their  lives  for  his  relie£ 

10.  Besides  this,  the  knights  were  required  always  to  i 
the  truth,  and  always  to  perform  their  promises ;  they  wi 
expected  to  be  full  of  generosity  and  courage,  and  never 
be  guilty  of  any  act  of  meanness.  They  were,  in  aho 
expected  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  ai 
remedy,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  injustice  and  violen 
which  belonged  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

11.  Many  of  these  knights  spent  their   whole  time 
riding  about  the  countiy  in  search  of  adventures.    The 
were  called  knights-errant     If,  in  the  course  of  their  tiiTel 
they  heard  of  any  body  in  distress,  they  would  offer  tbi 
services  for  relief. 

12.  They  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  cauae  of  Um 
who  had  been  stolen  away,  and  shut  up  in  ttsilaft  I 
behalf  of  these  they  often  performed  wonderful  fttii  < 

itoMgtli  and  valoux.    Sometimes,  it  is  tme^  the  kn^ 
^oted  wickedly,  but  m  «o  ^\xi^^«^  ^^^sa^j^^lueir  vowsi 
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QuBSTioirs.— 2.  Wliat  can  yon  say  of  Europe  in  feudal  times? 
8.  What  must  yon  remember?  4.  What  of  the  feudal  system  ?  Who 
introduced  it  into  France  ?  When  ?  When  was  the  foundation  of  the 
French  monarchy  laid  ?  How  long  did  the  feudal  system  continue  ? 
Of  what  did  it  form  the  basis?  5,  What  happened  in  feudal  times? 
6.  How  were  such  things  considered  ?  What  would  a  knight  some- 
times do  ?  7.  What  of  the  people  ?  Knights?  8.  What  of  the  Crusades? 
When  did  knight-erranti^  become  a  regular  profession  ?  9.  What  of 
those  who  belonged  to  the  profession  ?  10.  What  was  required  and 
expeeted  of  the  knights?  11.  Who  were  knights- errant ?  12.  Whit 
did  they  perform  for  ladies  ? 


Chap.  CXVII. — Eubofe  continued. 

MOBS  ABOXTT  OHXYALBT. 

1.  Ir  one  knight-errant  chanced  to  meet  another,  they 
ntuallj  went  to  fighting,  either  for  sport  or  renown.  Some 
of  them  acquired  great  flEtme,  and  a  multitude  of  songs  and 
ballads  were  composed  in  celebration  of  their  deeds. 

2.  The  knights  were  very  particular  to  ride  fine  strong 
hmes.  Some  of  these  are  almost  as  famous,  in  the  legends 
of  cbiralryy  as  tibeir  riders.  The  knight  was  powerfully 
ttmedy  his  diief  weapon  being  a  long  pointed  lance.  Beside 
thii^  be  bad  a  sword,  dagger,  battle-axe,  and  mace,  which  was 
^  heavy  sort  of  clab. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  weapons  for  attack,  he  had  a 
deinifliTe  armour,  consisting  of  a  shield  of  metal^  a  lve\xE^^\> 
^  steel  vith  a  vizor  to  cover  hiB  face,  a  body  \ianie«a  tcl^^v 
^  p]ate0  of  steel,  and  sometimea  a  shirt  of  xaaii  coTvsfts»^J«^^ 
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of  a  multitade  of  iron,  links,  the  whole  fitting  dose  to  thi 
bodj.  Over  all  this  the  knight  wore  a  long  flowing  lobfli 
which  came  down  to  his  heels. 

4.  The  horse  also  was  carefuUj  defended  by  maily  or  steel 
pktes.  His  head,  chest,  and  sides  were  usually  ooyered,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  body  was  shielded  by  glittering  steeL 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  care  and  pzepantioQ 
usually  bestowed  by  the  knights  in  training  their  hofseij^  is 
selecting  their  armour,  in  having  it  carefully  fitted,  and  ia 
keeping  it  bright. 

5.  They  were  also  very  attentive  to  their  daily  exercias^ 
as  well  to  preserve  their  health  and  acquire  strength,  as  to 
keep  themselves  in  perfect  practice. 

6.  A  knight  was  always  attended  by  a  squire,  and  some 
times    by   several    squires.      These    attended    upon   the 
masters,  and  were  considered  as  learning  to  become  kni^ 
them^lves.     As   the  institution  of  chivalry   advanced, 
became  a  matter  of  honour  to  be  a  knight ;  and  thece' 
most  kings,  princes,  and  military  leaders  took  upon  Ht 
selves  the  vows  of  knighthood.     The  celebrated  leade 
the  Orusades,  Richard  of  England,  Godfrey  of  Frana 
others,  were  knights. 

7.  In  after  times,  there  were  several  orders  of  kr 
those  of  each  order  taking  upon  themselves  peculia 

Saob  ware  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusal 
^  '-^tm  of   Malta,  iVie  "Rm^gaX.^  ^l  >Jql'5!»  Ccoas, 
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len  society  had  become  somewhat  more  civilized,  it 
custom  in  different  parts  of  Europe  to  have  tilts 
naments.  These  were  occasions  of  great  ceremony, 
itudes  of  people  collected  together  to  witness  them, 
ere  often  splendid  beyond  description.  Sings, 
md  fair  ladies  delighted  in  these  exhibitions. 
3y  consisted  of  encounters  between  celebrated 
;lad  in  complete  armour.  They  took  place  in  some 
n,  surrounded  with  tents  and  pavilions  filled  with 
8.  The  victorious  knights  were  honoured  with 
from  the  people,  and  with  marks  of  favour  even 
gs  and  queens. 

ich  was  the  institution  of  chivalry.  If  I  had  time, 
ill  a  book  with  stories  of  knights.  A  multitude  of 
ed  romances  were  written  in  the  age  of  chivaliy. 
counted  the  deeds,  or  pretended  deeds,  of  celebrated 
is.  Some  of  them  are  very  amusing,  but  they  iire 
I  filled  with  incredible  fables. 

livalry  was  at  its  height  from  the  year  1200  to 
00.  From  this  later  period  it  rapidly  declined,  and, 
ne  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  that  is,  about  1600,  it 
id.  If  there  were  a  few  tilts  and  tournaments  after 
'  were  only  as  relics  of  an  age  that  had  passed. 
lus  I  have  told  you  about  the  Feudal  System,  the 
,  and  Chivalry ;  and  I  have  told  you  of  these  thixv^^ 
jtion  with  the  history  of  France,  tecaxxB©  V)aft  ^^feo^^ 
*nntiyr  were  hugely  concerned  in  aU  \li«afe  tmAX^c^ 
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QuBsnoNS. — I.  What  happened  if  two  knigfatft-emnt  met 
watf  done  in  celebration  of  their  deeds  ?  2.  What  of  th«r  hofM 
was  the  knight  armed  ?  4.  What  of  the  horse's  caparison  7 
armour?  5.  What  of  exercise?  6.  What  of  squires?  How  wai 
fession  of  knighthood  considered  ?  Who  were  some  celebrates 
in  the  Crusades?  What  can  you  say  of  orders  of  knfghts?  8. 
tilts  and  tournaments  ?  9.  Describe  them.  What  of  the 
10.  What  of  romances?  11.  When  was  chiyalry  at  its  height; 
of  it  after  1400  ?  When  did  it  cease  ?  12.  Why  is  the  stor 
Feudal  System,  Chiyalry,  &c.,  told  in  connection  with  the  h 
France  ? 


Chap.  CXVIII. — Europe  continued. 

KINO  PHILIP  AND  POPE  BONIFACE.      WAB8  OF  THE  FRENCH 
ENGLISH. 

1.  I  WILL  now  go  on  with  my  story  abont  France. 
Charles  the  Fat,  Hngh  Capet,  and  the  other  kings 
mentioned,  there  wei*e  many  sovereigns;  but  I  shi 
them  over  till  I  come  to  Philip  the  Fair,  who  began  1 
in  1285.  He  possessed  great  personal  beanty,  bub  hti 
bad  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  The  most  rem 
event  of  his  reign  was  a  great  quarrel  with  Pope  Boni 

2.  This  potentate  was  one  of  the  haughtiest  pop 
ever  wore  a  triple  crown.  He  spoke  to  the  severe 
Europe  as  if  he  were  sovereign  of  them  all,  and  1 
kings.  But  Philip  the  Fair  refused  to  acknowled 
•nthoritj.    Pope  Boniface  excommunicated  King  Pbi 

'  hh  diiobeifienoe,  and  King  Philip  called  Pope  Bonil 
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3.  One  day  tome  of  Philip's  friends  took  Pope  Boniface 
isoner.  They  put  Mm  on  a  horse  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
d  made  him  ride  with  his  face  towards  the  horse's  tail, 
obody  could  help  laughing  to  see  what  a  ridiculous  figure 
IS  cut  by  hL<)  Holiness.  But,  as  for  poor  Pope  Boni&ce,  he 
ok  the  joke  so  much  to  heart,  that,  together  with  the  loss 

his  treasures,  it  actually  killed  him.  Philip  the  Fair 
rvived  him  several  years. 

4.  The  French  have  always  been  a  warlike  people.  They 
kve  been  so  ofben  at  war  with  England,  that  Frenchmen 
d  Englishmen  used  to  think  themselves  bom  to  be  each 
her's  enemies. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1328,  Philip  of 
alois  became  king  of  France.  But  Edward  the  Third, 
ng  of  England,  asserted  that  he  himself  was  the  rightful 
Dg  of  France,  because  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
lilip  the  Fair.  He  undertook  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
vading  France  with  an  English  army. 

6.  King  Edward  challenged  Philip  of  Yalois  to  fight  him 
single  combat ;  but  Philip  preferred  to  meet  him  with  an 

my.  At  the  bloody  battle  of  Cressy,  in  France,  in  1346, 
e  French  lost  the  bravest  of  their  nobles,  and  thirty 
oiunnd  men. 

7.  In  1350^  John  the  Good,  son  of  Philip  of  Yalois,  suc- 
eded  to  the  throne  of  Finance.  The  country  was  invaded 
r  an  English  army  under  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  the 
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Third.     He  was  called  the  Black  Prince,  on  aooonnt  of  tbe 
colour  of  his  armour. 

8.  King  John  of  France,  with  sixty  thousand  men, 
encountered  the  Black  Prince  of  England,  near  Poictim 
The  Black  Prince  had  only  eight  thousand  soldiers.  Bat 
the  English  archers  and  crossbow-men  let  fly  their  anowi 
at  the  French,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  thm 
King  John  was  taken,  and  kept  prisoner  four  yean  io 
London. 

9.  John  the  Good  was '  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  the 
Wise.  King  Edward  of  England  had  now  grown  old,  airf 
his  son,  the  brave  Black  Prince,  was  dead.  The  FrenA 
therefore,  got  back  all  the  territories  which  the  English  W 
won  of  them,  except  the  town  of  Calais. 

10.  But  when  Charles  the  Well-beloved  was  king  rf 
France,  the  English  renewed  the  war.  Henry  the  EUft 
now  king  of  England,  invaded  France.  At  the  batUa  flf 
Agincourt  he  had  but  fifteen  thousand  men,  while  the  FttoA 
had  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 

1 1 .  Yet  the  English  gained  a  glorious  viotozji  with  tki 
loss  of  only  forty  men.     On  the  side  of  the  f^endi  i 
were  seven  princes,  the  high  constable  of  France^  aad  ^ 
thousand  gentlemen  killed,  besides  many  priaoneni    la  l^tt 
the  English  king  entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

12.  But  Henry,  king  of  England,  died  aoon  aftanni 
Mod  Iben  the  French  began  to  beat  the  Engluh.    Tha  dtf  I^ 
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ler  of  the  French  at  this  time  was  a  girl  of  eighteen 
Qed  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleana     She  was  ver 
ntiful.     The  French  believed  that  Heaven  had  sent  hei 
rescue  their  countrj  from  the  English  invaders.     The 
glish  believed  her  to  be  a  witch,  and  that  the  evil  one 
isted  her  in  fighting  against  them. 

[3.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was  found  impossible  to 
.hstand  holy  Joan,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.     She  was  clad  in 
ght  steel  armour,  and  rode  in  front  of  the  French  army 
a  snow-white  horse.     In  her  hand  she  carried  a  con- 
rated   banner,  on  which  was  painted  the  image  of  our 
rioar.     But  at  last  she  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
e  English  condemned  her  to  be  burnt  alive  for  witchcraft. 
4.  She  was  accordingly  bound  to  a  stake  in  the  market- 
e   of  Rouen.      The  English  army  looked   on  rejoicing, 
e  the  flames  roared  and  whistled  around  her.     When 
ire  had  burnt  out,  there  remained  nothing  but  ashes  and 
ned  bones  of  the  valiant  Maid  of  Orleans. 


^TiONS. — 1.  When  did  Philip  the  Fair  begin  to  reign?    What 

2.  What  of  Pope  Boniface  ?    What  took  place  between  him 

^ip  the  Fair?    8.  What  did  Philip  do  to  poor  Pope  Boniface? 

set  had  his  treatment  npon  the  Pope  ?   4.  What  of  the  French  ? 

Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  consider  themselves  ?  5.  When 

let  ly.  die  ?    When  did  Philip  of  Yalois  become  king  ? 

Edward  IQ.  claim?    6.  What  did  King  Edward  do  ?    What 

le  of  Cressy?    7.  Who  became  king  in  1350?    Who  was 

'rince?    8.  Who  enconntered  the  Black  Prince  ?    Describe 

«f  Poictien.    9.  Who  succeeded  John  IhA  QtooAl    ^^To:} 
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were  the  French  able  to  win  back  their  territories  from  tlu 
10.  Who  was  the  next  king  of  Trance  ?  What  battle  was  £ 
Henry  V.  ?  11.  Which  side  won  the  victory?  What  wai 
the  French?  What  took  place  in  1420?  12.  What  happ* 
the  death  of  Henry  V.  ?  Describe  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
the  French  and  English  think  of  her  ?  13.  How  did  she  ap] 
head  of  the  army?    14.  What  was  her  sad  fate  ? 


Chap.  CXIX. — Europe  continued, 

THE  REIGN  OF  SEVERAL  FRENCH  EIN68« 

1.  But,  though  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  no  lon| 
captain,  the  French  were  still  successful.  The  Eng 
nearly  all  that  Henry  the  Fifth  had  won.  The 
monarch  was  called  Charles  the  Yictorioas,  on  accoa; 
many  triumphs. 

2.  Yet  he  was  an  unhappy  king.  His  son  hated  1 
attempted  to  kill  him  by  poison.  After  the  discover 
plot,  the  poor  old  king  was  afraid  to  take  food  eo 
support  life,  lest  he  should  take  poison  with  it.  So  h 
away,  and  died  imserably. 

d.  His  son,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  succeeded  bim  i 
He  was  a  crafty,  treacherous,  and  cruel  king.  One 
a  nobleman  was  to  be  beheaded,  Louis  ordered  hi 
children  to  be  placed  under  the  scaffold,  that  thej  n 
(qainlded  with  their  fathei^s  blood. 

4.  One  of  tihe  maa\i  ias&ss^  ^  ^^<^  Fre^oh  kii 


lu^iist  the  BwUm,  and  flgainst  tlM  Emperor  of  QemoLJij; 
but  tlvB  emperor  took  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

6.  There  was  no  war  with  Eoglaad  during  the  reign  of 
Frands  the  First ;  bat  he  onoe  held  an  interview  with  the 
English  king,  near  Calais.  So  much  magnificence  was  dis- 
played on  both  sideii,  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  called 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  GokL 

6.  In  1560)  Chadrles  1^  Ninth  became  king  of  Franca 
He  was  then  a  hoy  of  ten  years  old«  His  reign  was  dis- 
graced by  one  of 'the  bloodiest  acenes  in  history.  It  is  called 
the  Massacre  o(  St.  Bartholomew. 

7.  The  Catholics  (those  who  were  acfctached  to  the  Pope  of 
Borne)  had  conspired  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  (those 
who  did  Doit  like  the  Pope)  throughout  France.  On  the 
night  of  St  Bartholomew's  day,  1572,  their  wicked  project 
was  put  in  execution.  Some  writers  affirm  that  a  hundred 
thousand  Protestants  were  mnrdei'ed. 

8.  The  king  himself  sat  at  -one  of  bis  palace  windows  with 
a  inusket  in  his  hand,  and  shot  some  of  the  poor  wretches. 
Bat  he  was  soon  called  to  receive  the  recompense  of  his 
crimes.  Alter  the  massacre  he  was  afflicted  with  disease^ 
•od  he  died  ia  l<li74^ 

0.  The  3iezt  king  but  one  was  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
iHHndad  tihe  throne  In  1589.  He  wae  a  good  king,  a  braTe 
^^raxriory  and  a  generous  man.  His  soli^ecfts  loved  hiniy  and 
'ttis  Kbmi^  haare  ahrays  been  ^roud  of  Henxy  VJcLelSo^xi^Xi^ 

iU).  Y«t  ihesdecijcm  'ot  bis  .people  could  ^^t  ««9^\^^^ 
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One  day  he  .was  riding  tlirougb  the  streets  of  Paris  in  his 
coach.  Seven  courtiers  were  with  him.  Other  vehicles  were 
in  the  way,  so  that  the  coachman  was  compelled  to  stop  tlie 
horses.  The  servants,  meanwhile,  went  by  a  short  cat^  in- 
tending to  join  the  coach  when  it  had  got  through. 

11.  There  was  a  man  near  the  coach  named  Havaillaa 
He  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  kill  the  king;  and  now, 
seeing  him  without  his  servants  and  off  his  guard,  he  drew 
a  poniard,  stepped  upon  the  wheel,  and  leaned  over  into  the 
coach.  All  the  power  of  France  could  not  now  beofaoj 
avail.  The  fii*st  blow  of  the  poniard  wounded  the  king;  and 
the  second  killed  him. 

Questions.—! .  What  of  the  French  people  ?  The  English  ?  Tfce 
French  king  ?  2.  What  of  Charles  the  Victorious  ?  3.  What  of  Lonii 
XL?  4.  When  did  Francis  I.  ascend  the  throne?  What  of  him? 
5.  Descrihe  the  interview  at  Calais.  6.  When  did  Charles  IX.  come 
to  the  throne?  7.  Descrihe  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholonew. 
8.  When  did  Charles  IX.  die  ?  9.  When  did  Henry  IV.  come  to  tlM 
throno  ?    What  of  him  ?    11.  How  did  he  lose  his  life  ? 


Chap.  CXX. — Europe  continued. 

THB  BB10K8  OF  LOUIS  THB  GREAT  AND  HIS  8UCGSI80RS. 

1.  Tbe  murdered  Heniy  was  succeeded  bj  his  son,  Loom 
the  Thirteenth.  The  government  was  chiefly  direeted  by 
Oardinal  Riohelieu,  an  ambitious  priest.  He  giev  bmr* 
powerfbl  than  the  king  himself. 

S.  The  next  king  wbb  Loois  tiie  Fourteenth,  whmA 
Jkflooh  oalled  Loma  tiiQ  Oreat    Ho  was  a  verjr  praud  u 
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hauglitj  nit)narcli.  He  endeavoured  to  make  France  the 
greatest  country  on  earth ;  not  that  he  really  cared  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  but  because  he  wished  to  exalt  him- 
self above  all  other  kings. 

3.  He  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  walking,  which  would  have 
been  ridiculous  in  a  common  man,  but  was  thought  extremely 
majestic  in  a  king.  He  used  to  wear  a  large  curled  wig, 
and  nobody  ever  saw  him  without  it.  He  would  never  pull 
off  bis  wig  until  he  had  got  into  bed  and  closed  the  curtains. 

4.  This  king  began  to  reign  at  five  years  old,  and  reigned 
no  less  than  seventy-two  years.  He  was  continually  at  war. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  his  armies  achieved  many 
splendid  victories. 

5.  But,  in  the  king's  old  age,  the  English  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough defeated  his  troops,  and  reduced  his  kingdom  to 
great  distress.  The  French  people  now  grew  weary  of  their 
great  monarch. 

6.  And  well  they  might  be  weary  of  him,  for  he  had  taken 
all  their  money,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  means  of 
^ing  to  war.  He  seemed  to  think  it  more  necessary  that 
Jbe  slionld  have  glory,  than  that  they  should  have  bread. 

7.  At  last,  in  1715,  the  old  king  died.  As  he  had  been 
^o  grand  in  his  lifetime,  his  courtiers  deemed  it  proper  that 
lie  ahould  carry  as  much  grandeur  with  him  to  the  tomb  as 
{MMnble.     They  therefore  prepared  a  magnificent  funeral 

8.  But,  wherever  the  procession  passed,  the  peo^k  \i^^^^ 
^^^uzaes  on  the  royal  corpse.     They  hissed  so  \ou^y  >i5Dk»\i^* 
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the  king  had  not  been  stone-dead,  he  would  have  atarted  vpJB 
his  coffin.     Thus  ended  the  glorious  reign  of  Louis  the  Greti 

9.  All  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  old  Louis  the  Great  had 
died  before  him.  Ho  was  therefore  succeeded  by  his  great- 
grandson,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  who  now  became  Louis 
the  Fifteenth. 

10.  Until  the  little  king  should  become  of  age  to  take  the 
sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  Duke  oi  Orleans  was  declared 
regent  of  France.  He  was  a  profligate  man.  Lmtead  <^ 
teaching  the  young  king  how  to  make  his  subjects  pros- 
perous and  happy,  he  set  him  an  example  of  all  sorts  of 
wickedness. 

11.  And  Louis  the  Fifteenth  turned  out  just  such  a  king 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  his  whole  reign  of  fiftj* 
nine  years,  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  nothing  but  his  owb 
selfish  pleasures. 

12.  His  kingdom  was  almost  ruined,  and  his  subjects  wtn 
starving.  But,  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  France  voi 
all  its  inhabitants,  the  king  would  hardly  have  cared.  The 
reign  of  this  odious  monarch  prepared  the  French  to  hsti 
the  veiy  name  of  monarchy.  He  died  in  1774,  and  «•* 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  «•* 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty.  i 

IS.  Thus,  by  the  extravagance  of  Louis  XIY.,  nA  A* 
profligaQy  of  Louis  XY .,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  whit  i* 
eaOed  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  I  sfaAll  tell  yo«  u 
tbe  next  chapter. 


« 
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14,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  pass  by  the  story  of  that 
vwSal  period,  for  I  know  it  can  give  my  reader  no  pleasure  to 
read  of  ^olence  and  bloodshed.  But  it  is  necessary  to  cead 
the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  pages  of  history. 

15«  We  may  learn  from  the  French  Revolution  how  much 
evil  may  be  brought  upon  a  country  by  bad  rulers ;  and,  as 
some  of  my  young  pupils  will  hereafter  be  men,  and  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  choosing  rulers,  they  may  be  made  to  feel 
the  4hity  ef  choosing  good  ones. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  succeeded  Henry  IV,?  What  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu?  2.  Who  was  the  next  king?  What  can  you  say  of  Louis 
the  Great?  4.  What  of  kiq  wars?  5.  What  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boroi^h?  6.  What  of  the  French  people?  7.  When  did  Louis  the 
Great  die?  Describe  the  funeral.  9.  Who  succeeded  Louis  XIV.? 
10.  What  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?  11.  What  of  Louis  XV.?  12.  When 
did  he  die  ? 


Chap.  CXXL — Eubope  continued. 

THB  FRENCH  BEVQLUTIOV. 

1.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  no  talents  which  could  render 
him  fit  to  govern  a  nation.  But  he  was  a  man  of  good  heart, 
kmd  dispodUon,  and  upright  intentions.  With  all  his  defects, 
there  has  seldom  been  a  better  king ;  for,  if  he  was  i^nabje  to 
do  goody  he  was  unwilling  to  do  harm. 

fi.  The  king  was  married  to  an  Austrian  archduchess,  named 
Marie  Antoinette.  She  had  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  she  was  never  a  favourite  of  the  Ytetk^^  -^o^^ 
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3.  Not  long  after  this  king  and  queen  -were  crowned,  tihe 
American  Revolution  broke  out.  The  United  States  declared 
themselves  a  free  and  independent  republic.  The  people  of 
France  took  a  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  America ;  and 
they  began  to  think  that  a  republic  was  a  better  kind  of 
government  than  a  monarchy. 

4.  They  compared  the  tyranny  under  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  groaned  for  ages,  with  the  freedom  which 
made  the  Americans  so  prosperous  and  happy.  The  more 
tliey  reflected  upon  the  subject,  the  more  discontented  they 
became  with  their  own  condition. 

5.  The  French  are  a  people  whose  minds  are  easily  excited; 
and,  whenever  any  thing  remarkable  is  going  on  among  them, 
you  would  think  that  the  whole  nation  is  almost  mad,  or 
perhaps  had  been  drinking  too  much  wine.  So  it  happened 
ill  this  case.  They  now  began  to  rave  against  the  king, 
queen,  and  nobles,  the  priests,  the  gentlemen,  and  all 
others  whom  they  had  formerly  respected ;  they  even  Was- 
phemed  against  Heaven  itself. 

6.  In  1789,  the  mob  of  Paris  tore  down  the  Bastile.  Thii 
was  an  old  castle  where  the  kings  of  France  hiid  been  accni' 
tomed  to  oonfine  such  of  their  subjects  as  offended  then- 
Many  a  poor  wretoh  had  been  thrown  into  the  dangecms  of 
tiie  Bastile,  and  never  again  beheld  the  sunshine^ 

.  7.  The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  was  a  good  thing;  aa^ 

BO  likewise  were  many  other  of  the  first  movements  of  tb4 

'RvDoZi  Sevolntion.    But  when  the  people  had  onoe  begno 
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to  change  their  ancient  goveriHnent,  they  knew  not  where  to 
stop. 

8.  It  was  not  long  before  blood  began  to  flow.  No  man 
nor  woman  in  the  kingdom  was  now  safe  unless  they  wore 
a  red  cap  upon  their  heads,  which  was  called  the  cap  of 
liberty. 

9.  At  this  period  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  mob 
of  men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  carrying  a  bloody 
head  upon  a  pole.  And  those  who  looked  at  the  features 
would,  perhaps,  recognise  the  countenance  ei  some  great 
nobleman  or  beautiful  princess. 

10.  In  a  little  while  longer  there  were  so  many  heads  to 
be  cut  off  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  fast  enough  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  do  it  by 
machinery;  and  a  horrible  instrument,  called  the  guillotine, 
was  invented  for  the  purpose. 

1 1.  This  infernal  contrivance  was  set  to  work  upon  the 
proud  nobles,  and  the  priests,  and  the  beautifal  ladies  of 
France.  Hundreds  of  their  heads  fell  upon  the  pavement  of 
Paris,  and  their  blood  ran  like  a  river  through  the  streets. 

12.  When  many  of  the  loftiest  heads  in  the  kingdom  had 
been  cut  off,  the  people  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  hea(^  that  wore 
a  crown.  '^  Off  with  the  king's  head,  too  1 "  cried  they.  So 
they  dragged  the  poor  haimless  king  before  the  National  Con- 
vention, and  he  was  forthwith  sentenced  to  the  guillotine. 

13.  As  the  poor  king  mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaffold^ 
he  gazed  round  at  the  fierce  and  cruel  multitude.    \X>  ^jc^tcl^^ 


"jjiS^ 


-ii.*' 


.^if^' 
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CuAv*  CXXIL— EuROPB  ooniinued. 

m  RiaB  OF  irAPOUK>N  BOir  AFARTE. 

1.  IlOR  day  of  the  king's  execution  was  the  2l8t  of  Jannaiy, 
1793.  Not  manj  months  afterwards,  the  queen  was  likewise 
beheaded.  France  was  now  ruled  by  a  succession  of  bloody 
monsters,  who,  one  day,  were  sending  crowds  to  the  guillo- 
tiiie,and  the  next  day  were  sent  thither  themselves.  This 
ftnarchy  was  what  the  French  called  a  Republic. 

2.  In  the  mean  time,  war  was  breaking  out  on  all  sides. 
Austria,  Prussia,  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Russia,  sent 
armies  against  France.  The  French  raised  a  million  of  men, 
and  bade  defiance  to  all  Europe. 

8.  In  the  French  army  thei*e  was  a  young  lieutenant  of 
artdllery,  named  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  When  the  war  began, 
da  wiui  an  unknown  apd  friendless  youth.  But  he  dia^ 
tinguished  himself  in  eveiy  battle  and  every  siege,  till,  in  a 
very  few  years^  ijie  whole  world  had  heard  of  Bonaparte. 

4.  When  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  old  he  conquered 
Italy.  The  next  year  he  compelled  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
lb  Biake  peaoe.  In  1798  he  invaded  Egypt,  and  fought  many 
WttloB  in  the  sandy  deserts  and  among  the  pyramids. 

5.  The  French  were  now  tired  of  being  governed  by  n^en 
lAose  only  engine  of  government  was  the  guillotine.     They 
inmied  a  ruler  who  would  deserve  their  ob^\«T\c«  \pf  V\^ 
mgaeity  and  energy,  sod  not  merely  compel  tlieia  to  o\^^^^<^ 
%r  iJ^  Atw  ofh&viDg  their  beada  out  off. 
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6.  Kapolcon  Bonaparte  was  such  a  man.  He  was  not  a 
good  man,  nor  a  truly  wise  one.  He  was  a  seffiah  and  tm- 
bitions  despot.  But  perhaps  he  was  a  more  suitable  ruler 
for  such  a  people  as  the  French,  than  if  he  bad  been  a  dif- 
ferent man. 

7.  He  saw  that  the  French  were  now  so  excited  ihat  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  restrain  them.  He 
thought  it  better  that  they  should  make  war  on  foreignen 
than  slaughter  each  other,  and  with  the  sword  rather  thia 
with  the  guillotine.  So,  partly  because  he  could  not  help  i% 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  ambitious.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
became  a  mighty  conqueror. 

Questions.— 1.  When  was  Louis  XVI.  beheaded?  Describe  the 
French  Republic.  2.  What  countries  now  went  to  war  with  France? 
3.  What  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?  4.  What  acts  did  Napoleon  perfonD? 
5.  What  of  the  French  people  at  this  time?  6.  What  of  N^wleon? 
7.  What  were  his  thoughts  upon  the  French  ?    What  did  he  become f 


CuAP.  CXXIII. — Europe  continued. 

THE  FALL  OP  BONAPARTE. 

1.  In  18C0,  Bonaparte  was  elected  consul  of  the  Fresck 

Republic  for  life.     Two  years  afterwards  he  was  proclaimed 

emperor,  by  the  name  of  Napoleon.     He  had  now  molt 

power  than  any  of  the  ancient  kings. 

2,  I  cannot  foWow  this  great  captain  in  his  mardieB  tU 

over  Europe,  nor  even  immXiet  ^^  ^ririvst^sa  which  h»  woa 

Wherever  he  went,  monw^\»  Vx«f^\^\  K^i&aHd.^^\ita 
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him.  He  drove  tLem  from  their  thrones,  and  placed  his 
own  brothers  and  chief  officers  there  instead.  He  gave  away 
royal  diadems  like  playthings.  He  was  called  the  Man  of 
Destiny,  because  fate  seemed  to  have  ordained  that  he 
should  always  be  victorious. 

3.  But,  in  1812,  the  spell  of  his  success  began  to  be 
broken.  He  invaded  Bussia  with  a  vast  army,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  Russians  set  the  city  on 
fire.  "Winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  French  soldiers  had 
nowhere  to  shelter  themselves. 

4.  They  retreated  towards  Poland.  On  their  way  thither 
they  fought  many  battles  with  the  Russians;  and  the  weather 
Mjras  so  bitter  cold  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  frozen 
BtifL     The  snow  was  crimsoned  with  their  blood. 

5.  Before  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  three- 
Tourths  of  the  anny  were  destroyed.  The  emperor  Napoleon 
Qed  homeward  in  a  sledge,  and  returned  to  Paris.  He  soon 
^aised  new  armies,  and  was  ready  to  take  the  field  again. 

6.  But  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  now  allied  against 
him,  and,  after  a  few  more  battles,  he  was  driven  from  Ger- 
doany  into  France.  The  enemy  followed  him.  They  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender  the  imperial  crown  of  France  in 
Exchange  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in 
^\ie  Mediterranean. 

7.  Napoleon  went  to  Elba,  and  remained  there  altCiQ^X*  ^ 
^«ar.     But  in  "Mjarch,  1815,  he  suddenly  laivded  «u^u  otl^^ 
French  coast.    Me  was  almost  alone  wheu  \i^  ae\.\i^a  ^oo\.  o\^ 
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tbe  shore.  But  there  were  a  multitude  of  hli  grim  old 
Yetenns  throughout  the  country.  These  shouted  ibr  joj, 
and  trampled  ou  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourhon  king  wbo 
had  succeeded  him.  In  a  few  days  Kapoleon*s  haaner  sgiin 
waved  triumphant  all  over  Franca 

8.  The  nations  of  Europe  now  mustered  their  armiM  oaoe 
more.  They  were  led  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Napokon 
marched  into  Flanders,  or  Belgium,  to  meet  them.  He  wu 
followed  by  almost  every  young  Frenchman  thai  could 
shoulder  a  musket. 

9.  The  Emperor  Napoleon's  last  battle  was  Ibught  at 
Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  There  he  was  utterij 
overthrown,  and  France  ¥ra8  overthrown  with  him.  The 
warlike  emperor  was  sent  to  die  on  the  island  of  Si  Helena, 
and  the  Bourbon  king  was  again  established  on  the  throne  d 
Louis  the. Sixteenth. 

QmcsTioNS. — 1.  What  were  the  titles  of  Napoleon  7    S.  What  ba^ 
pened  wherever  he  went?    What  was  he  ealledt    S.  Wliat  happese^ 
in  ^812?    What   of  the   French   armj?    6.  What  of  Nsp^ 
6.  What  happened  to  him  ?  7.  Uovf  long  did  Napol^.9  i^main  at  Bttf 
What  of  him  in  1815  ?    Descrihe  his  landing  in  France?    8.  Whol' 
the  nations  of  Europe?    What  did  Napoleon  do?    Who  followed  hi> 
9.  When  was  the  hattle  of  Waterloo  fought  ?    Fate  of  ICapoleoo  ? 


Chap.  CXXIY.— Europe  eorUinu4d. 
vtawn  AVFAias  of  fravob. 

1.  Lotns  the  E\j5\it%tiitV^^^^«^'^^^^  ^tanoe^  wm  i 
quiet,  respectable  sort  ot  o\^  ^«i>Jt\waKi^.  %si\  ^nouk  V 
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been  chiefly  disticigtiished  for  his  love  of  ojsters.    He  died  in 
1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  the  Tenth, 

2.  But  the  bourbons  did  not  profit  by  past  experience ; 
and  in  1830  Charles  the  Tenth  forbade,  among  other  things, 
the  printing  of  any  newq^apers  except  suoh  as  praised  his 
txmdact  and  goyemment. 

3.  The  mob  of  Paris  imtnedilitely  rose  in  rebellion.  They 
beat  out  the  brains  of  the  king's  soldiers  with  paring-Stones, 
and  shot  them  from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  so  that  the 
old  king  began  to  tremble  for  his  head. 

4.  In  order  to  keep  it  on  his  shoulder^  he  took  off  his 
golden  crown,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  his  gitendson.  But 
the  French  would  not  have  the  little  fellow  for  their  king. 
They  drote  Charles  and  his  family  out  of  the  kingdom. 

S»  Their  next  step  was  to  establish  some  other  form  of 
goyerhment,  and  they  sought  the  advic^  of  the  celebrated 
La  Fayette.  He  would  have  preferred  a  repmblic,  but  he 
ktew  such  a  government  was  not  suited  to  the  French 
peainle,  and  so  he  recommended  the  establishment  Of  a  limited 
monarchy,  with  Louts  Philippe  for  King. 

6.  Louis  Philippe  was  chosen  king^  and  ascended  the  thixme 
in  1830.  He  governed  France  prudently,  and  liaised  his 
kingdotn  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity ;  but  his  fickle  subjects 
got  tired  of  htm,  and  wanted  a  change.  Accorditigly,  in 
18i8  they  compelled  him  to  quit  the  Idngdom. 

7.  Sad  eonfasion  threat&iked  to  foUow.      %otcl<^  ^^a^^^^ 
Mea&medwh&t  is  caMed  a  Pi-Oviaicmal  ^^tttMSi^o^s'^^ 


juecemoer  zu-zi,  lOtJi,  ana  was  cnosen  xresiaenii  o; 
Republic  for  ten  years,  by  upwards  of  seven  millio: 
votes.  He  was  chosen  hereditary  Emperor  by  a 
number  of  votes,  on  November  21-22,  1852,  and  asoi 
the  throne  as  Napoleon  III.  Since  which  he  mi 
Eugenie,  a  Spanish  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  has  govi 
France  with  vigour  and  success. 

10.  The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  largely  contribut 
the  establLshment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  has  gi 
improved  and  beautified  the  City  of  Paris,  and  b; 
prudent  government  has  proved  that  his  celebrated  expxe 
**  The  Empire  is  peace,"  was  made  in  all  sincerity. 
April  1,  1867,  the  Grand  Exhibition  was  opened  in  ] 
aod  has  attracted  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
assembly  of  crowned  heads  has  been  an  extraordinar 
and  nothing  has  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  gathering  l 
insane  attempt  made  bv  a  vouner  Pole  to  shoot  the  So 
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lyette  give  ?  6.  What  of  Louis  Philippe  ?  7.  What  followed  his 
ition  ?  8.  How  did  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  gain  the  crown  of 
e  ?  9. What  can  you  tell  of  Napoleon  IIL  ?  It).  What  did  he  do 
ikly  ?  What  for  Paris  ?  What  was  his  famous  speech  ?  What  of 
rand  Exhibition  ?    What  happened  then  ? 


Chap.  CXXV. — Europe  continued, 

CHBONOLOOT  OF  FRANCE. 

B.C. 

xael,  GaSl,  Gauls,  Celts  or  rather  Kelts,  began  to  migrate 
ito  Europe  from  Asia,  as  is  supposed,  dbout    .        .        •      2000 
al  migration  of  the  Gauls  to  different  parts  of  Europe    .        397 
ravaged  by  the  Gauls,  and  Rome  taken  .        .        .        •        396 
rauls  make  destructive  incursions  into  Macedon  and 

rreece 280  to  278 

)ny  of  Belga  settled  in  France 200 

3nthem  part  of  Greece,  along  the  Mediterranean,  con- 

aered  by  the  Romans 128  to  122 

e  invaded  by  Julius  CsBsar 58 

ranee  finally  conquered  by  the  Romans  ....  25 

A.D. 

B  invaded  by  the  Goths  and  other  Germanic  tribes         .  400 

mond,  a  Frank,  becomes  first  king  of  Franco         •       «  418 

mend  died 428 

mdied 448 

ens,  head  of  the  Merovingian  race,  died         .        •        .  458 

ric  died 481 

■cby  of  France  established 486 

baptized 496 

died       •       • 511 

the  Short,  first  of  the  Carlovingian  race        •       .        •  751 

magne  began  to  reign •       •  772 

magne  crowned  at  Rome •  8(X\ 
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Cfaaiiemagne  died *       %       *       • 

Hugh  Capet,  first  of  th6  Capetian  race,  began  to  itigH  .  • 
Peter  the  Hermit  heads  the  First  Crusade  •  %  >m  • 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  takes  Jerusalem       .        .        •        • 

Chivalry  at  its  height %        *        . 

Last  Crusade  begun       •••.•••• 

Philip  the^Fair  begins  to  reign 

Battle  of  Cressy 

John  the  Good  ascends  the  throne 

Battle  of  Poictiers •        . 

Battle  of  Agincourt 

Joan  of  Arc  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans 

Louis  XI.  ascended  the  throne 

Francis  I.  began  to  reign 

Charles  IX.  began  to  reign 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants 

Death  of  Charles  IX 

Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne 

Henry  IV.  killed  by  Ravaillac,  a  Jesuit  .... 

Hichelieu,  minister  of  Louis  XIII. 

Louis  XV.  died 

The  Bastile  destroyed 

Execution  of  Louis  XVI ■•        •        • 

Napoleon  took  possession  of  Egypt         .        .        .         •        . 

Napoleon  made  first  consul »       ^ 

Napoleon  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo  .        •        •        «        , 
Napoleon  made  consul  for  life        .        •        .        «        ,        . 
Napoleon  created  Emperor  of  France     .        .        •        ,       , 
Battle  of  Trafalgar  between  France  and  England   •        ^ 
Boming  of  Moscow        ....••..! 

lioo/^XVIII.,  king  of  France        .       .       .        .        .       .     : 

,  Battle  of  TVaterloo,betweftii'Sa^Q\^QTiwA\\»t)uk»ol'We!niigtoa  J 
I>etitb  o/Napoleon  .•••**-*     ^    3 


I  of  the  three  glorious  days  in  France       •       •       • 

ippe  ascended  the  throne 

-.a  Fayette 

.  and  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  .        •       • 

lis  Napoleon  elected  President  of  the  French  RepabUo 
oleon  appointed  President  for  ten  years 
obility  restored      •        •        •        • 
made  Emperor      .... 
f  arshal  Soult         .... 
]'apoleon  marries  Madlle.  de  Montijo 
spares  for  war  against  Bussia 
'  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
[II.  entertains  the  kings  of  the  Belgians  and  For< 
and  the  Prince  Consort  of  England,  at  Boulogne 
h  Chambers  authorize  a  loan  of  500,000,000  francs 
iption  to  the  above  loan  amounts  to  2,175,000,000 
s-et-Bretagne,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  anchored  at  Paris 
[II.  and  the  Empress  visit  Queen  Victoria    • 
[II.  fired  at  by  an  assassin,  Pianori 
bition  of  Industry  opened  by  the  Emperor    . 
ambers  authorize  a  loan  of  750,000,000  francs 
'iption  to  the  above  loan  is  3,652,591,985  francs 
toria  and  Prince  Albert  visit  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
Conferences  opened  at  Paris 
lugenie  gives  birth  to  the  Prince  Imp^al 
ror  and  Empress  visit  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne 
)  assassinate  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Paris 
ror  Napoleon  refuses  to  encourage  the  slave  trade 
Austria,  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino 
lercial  treaty  between  France  and  England 
ween  France  and  Sardinia — oessioii  ol  ^w^o^  wA 
0  France       .....         ,        • 
^xbibitioB  opened,  Ap^il  Ist  .         .        • 


8d7 

A.D. 
1830 
1830 
1834 
1848 
1849 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 

1854 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1«56 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1956 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1859 
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Orap.  OXXYI. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  OKRMANT. 

1.  The  ancient  empire  of  Germany,  dissolved  in  '. 
divided  into  thirty-nine  states;  it  was  reconstituted 
federacy  in  1815,  and  styled  the  Deutsche  Bum 
states  were  governed  (internally)  by  independent  sc 
among  whom  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  kings  oi 
of  Bavaria,  of  Saxony,  of  Hanover  and  of  Wurteml 
the  greatest  powers,  the  remainder  being  governed 
dukes,  dukes,  princes,  one  elector  (of  Hesse-Cassel) 
landgrave  (of  Hcsse-Homburg)  ;  five  of  these  po\ 
afterwards  absorbed  by  the  others,  either  by  he 
abdication,  or  extinction  of  the  sovereign  line. 

2.  These  various  states  sent  representatives  to  th 
Diet  of  Plenipotentiaries,  which  assembled  in  the  fr 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  this  was  as  the  Upp( 
for  the  whole  of  the  states.  This  system  remained 
till  1866,  when  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and 
and  after  a  veiy  short  campaign  Prussia  was  victoi 
Austria  was  excluded  from   the   Germanic  Confc 

3.  Twenty  of  the  states  entered  into  a  confedera 
Prussia,  under  the  title  of  North  Germany,  six  were 
by  Prussia^  six  form  the  confederation  of  South 
under  Bavaria,  and  two,  though  still  belonging  to 
manic  empire,  are  not  included  in  either  confederacy 
iM^  the  Duchies  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  and  f 

42ie  dominion  of  t\i^d  ^Vv\^  ol'^cW'^ud* 
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4.  The  chief  cities  of  Germany  are  Hamburg,  the  capital 
of  a  republic  celebrated  for  its  commerce ;  Munich,  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  a  handsome  city  in  a  fine  country ;  Dresden 
the  capital  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  Europe ; 
Carlsruhe  (Charles's  rest),  the  capital  of  Baden,  and  there  are 
many  othei*s  of  nearly  equal  note.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Main :  these  and  more  than  forty  others  are  navigable. 

5.  Germany  is  celebrated  among  other  things  for  the 
manufacture  of  Toys  in  which  many  of  you  take  much  delight : 
musical  instruments  and  clocks  of  various  sorts  are  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  from  Leipsic  we  obtain  many  thousands 
of  the  coloured  toy  books  which  delight  and  instruct  the 
younger  children. 

6.  The  Germans  are  very  fond  of  music ;  and  their  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  are  taught  it  as  part  of  their  education. 
The  German  flute  is  well  known  everywhere,  and  is  so  called 
«ither  because  it  was  invented  in  Germany,  or  is  greatly 
used  by  the  Germans. 

Questions. — I.  When  was  the  ancient  Germanic  Empire  dissolved? 
How  was  it  then  arranged?  How  were  these  states  governed?  2. 
When  did  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  occur  ?  What  was 
the  consequence?  3.  How  were  the  German  states  arranged  after 
the  war?  Name  the  states  now  in  either  confederation  and  their 
ruler  ?  4.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  cities  in  Germany  ?  The 
rivers?  5.  For  what  is  Germany  celebrated?  6.  What  of  music 
Jixid  the  German  flute? 
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Chap.  OXXVII. — Eukope  canHnuei 

ABOUT  TUB  ANCIENT  TRIBES  OF  ORRMANT,   OHABLB]CA<I>Hfe,  STQi 

1.  In  ancient  days,  Germany,  as  I  have  told  you,  WM 
iuliabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  barbarians.  Among  tkeM 
^vere  the  Goths,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Cimbrii  Ten- 
U;ues,  Heruli,  Alemanni,  and  many  others.  As  therd  vfr* 
no  Peter  Parley  among  them  to  write  their  histoij  in  aarlj 
times,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  them  till  two  or  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

2.  At  this  time  they  were  numerous,  but  they  wwe  mew 
savages.  They  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
seemed  to  delight  only  in  war  and  plunder.  In  the  time  of 
Csesar  they  were  veiy  powerful ;  but  that  £mious  oonqneror 
marched  against  them,  and,  after  many  bloody  battles,  tber 
were  reduced  to  submission. 

8.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  wherever  the  Bonn' 
extended  their  arms,  they  carried  their  arts.  Thus  the  mii^ 
tribes  of  Germany  became  partially  civilized ;  maiiy  of  tbe 
people  exchanged  their  skins  of  beasts  for  the  Roman  tegii 
or  gown.  They  also  learned  how  to  make  better  wstpost 
of  war,  how  to  build  better  houses,  and  how  to  live  omkc 
comfortably. 

4.  Bat  yon  will  remember  that  four  or  fiv^e  faHiidred  fMi» 
after  Csdsar,  poor  old  Home  was  tottering  to  deoaj.  B'*** 
therefore  unable  U)  'knoi^  thaae  restless  tribes  of  ihe  nortk 
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subjection  ;  nay,  Borne  waa  now  incapable  even  of  defending 
herself. 

5.  The  Grermans  soon  discovered  huw  matters  stood. 
They  saw  that  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  there  were  a 
great  many  rich  cities,  and  pleasant  towns,  and  fruitful 
valleys.  They  saw  that  in  these  countries  the  Romaus  had 
collected  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world,  and  these  shrewd 
barbarians  thought  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  go  to 
these  countries  and  live  there. 

6.  They  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  go  and  live 
in  palaces  and  fine  houses,  and  have  plenty  of  wine,  and 
plenty  of  gold,  silver,  and  jeweb,  than  to  live  in  their  own 
lees  fruitful  country,  and  earn  their  bread  by  toil,  or  by 
plundering  each  other. 

7.  Accordingly,  some  of  them  set  out  under  their  daring 
leaders,  and  marched  into  Italy.  Others  soon  followed,  and, 
in  the  courae  of  a  few  years,  these  hordes  had  settled,  like 
swarms  of  bees,  in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 

8.  But  still  many  remained  behind  in  Germany,  and  thus 
increased,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  they  were 
unmerous  and  powerful  But  he  conquered  them,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  history  of  France.  Thus,  having  made  himself 
master  of  Germany,  he  became  its  emperor,  and  resided  there. 
Yon  will  recollect  that  his  empire  included  France,  Germany, 
and  other  countries. 

9.  The  empire  of  Germany,  thus  established,  was,  how- 
over,  composed  of  many  separate  sovereignties,  each  of  wkidoc 


vxvo     iiiv;iici.xujj.yj     aixxx     ov/     xu     uv>lluxuu.cu     tjvcu,     ovr 

year  1806. 

10.  In  1056,  Henry  the  Fourth  was  emperor, 
sharp  quarrel  with  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
power  was  so  great  that  he  compelled  the  empei 
to  Italy  to  ask  his  pardoD. 

1 1.  When  Henry  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  p 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  there  was  i 
ground.  Pope  Gregory  was  sitting  by  a  comf 
He  sent  the  emperor  word  that  he  would  have  no 
to  him,  till  he  had  stood  three  whole  days  baref 
snow,  without  tasting  a  mouthful  of  food. 

12.  This  penance  the  poor  emperor  was  C( 
undergo.  On  the  fourth  day.  Pope  Gi-egory  ga\ 
lution  for  his  sins,  and  allowed  him  to  warm  hin 
his  dinner. 

13.  Another  emperor,  also  named  Henry,    ^ 
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idea  of  the  spirit  and  manners  of  these  pretended  successoi's 
of  St.  Peter. 

14.  In  1273,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  sovereigns  of  Austria.  Most  of  the  (Jerman 
emperors,  since  his  reign,  have  been  his  descendants. 

Questions. — 1.  How  was  Germany  anciently  inhabited  ?  Mention 
some  of  the  barbarian  tribes.  2.  What  of  them  in  ancient  times  ?  In 
the  time  of  Ccesar?  3.  What  of  the  arts  of  the  Romans  ?  How  did 
the  rude  tribes  become  partly  civilized  ?  What  did  they  do  ?  4.  What 
of  Rome  several  hundred  years  after  Caesar  ?  5.  What  did  the  Germans 
soon  discover?  6.  What  did  they  think?  7.  What  did  some  of  them 
do  ?  What  happened  in  a  few  years  ?  8.  What  of  the  barbarians  that 
remained  in  Germany?  What  of  Charlemagne?  What  did  his  empire 
include  ?  9.  What  of  the  sovereignties  of  Germany  ?  What  was  the 
custom  in  912?  What  of  the  emperor  ?  What  was  the  government 
of  Germany?  10.  When  was  Henry  IV.  emperor?  What  of  the 
pope?  11.  What  of  the  penance  laid  by  the  pope  upon  the  king? 
13.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  Henry  and  Pope  Celcstinus,  14.  Who 
was  king  of  Germany  in  1273  ?        What  of  him  ? 


Chap.  CXXVIII. — Europe  continued. 

AFFAIRS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

1.  TJirriL  the  year  1307,  Switzerland  was  under  the 
government  of  Germany.  ,  Switzerland,  as  you  know,  is  a 
mountainous  little  country,  which  is  hemmed  in  between 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

2.  As  I  have  many  kind  wishes  for  my  yo\mg  t^qAssAi^ 
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hope  it  may  be  their  pleasant  fortune  some  da 
visit  Switzerland.  When  you  go  there,  you  ^ 
roads^  but  I  advise  you  to  travel  on  foot, 
many  pleasant  things  to  see,  so  many  tall  mouo 
like  white  clouds  up  in  the  sky,  so  many  littl 
seeming  like  mirrors  encircled  with  frames  ma 
many  bright  green  valleys,  so  many  old  ruino 
short,  so  many  interesting  things  to  see  that 
stopping  every  moment,  and  a  carriage  would  tl 
great  trouble. 

3.  I  have  been  over  this  country  myself,  an 
foot  Switzerland  seemed  to  me  like  a  little  w( 
Every  thing  was  strange,  but  still  interesting, 
wild  mountains,  you  would  perhaps  expect  to 
wild  and  fierce  people.  Yet  the  Swiss  are 
honest  race.  I  should  like  to  visit  the  count: 
my  old  limbs  will  never  more  toil  up  and  down 

4.  But  I  must  now  proceed  with  my  brief  ai 
history  of  Switzerland.  When  Albert  the  '. 
emperor,  in  1298,  he  acted  like  a  tyrant  towi 
]and*  He  appointed  governors  who  were  worse 
himsel£  One  of  them,  named  Gesler,  set  hig 
pole,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  bow  down  tc 

5.  The  famous  peasant,  William  Tell,  would  i 
to  Oesler's  odp.  My  readers  have  heard  the  stc 
ler  commanded  Tell  to  shoot  at  an  apple  on  1 

hmd,  and  how  T%\\.\at  tliA  apple  without  hurti 
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6.  When  the  Swiai  rebelled  against  the  emperor  of  Gfer- 
manj,  Tell  was  their  principal  leader.  After  sixty  pitched 
battles  with  the  emperor's  troops,  the  liberty  of  Switzer- 
land was  established,  and  it  became  a  free  and  independent 
republic. 

7.  It  us  said  that  some  of  the  Swiss  still  believe  that 
William  Tell  is  not  yet  dead,  though  it  is  nearly  ^ve  hundred 
years  since  he  was  seen  on  earth.  They  suppose  that  he  lies 
asleep  in  a  cavern  near  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  with  two  other 
men  who  assisted  in  founding  the  republic. 

8.  These  three  slumberers  are  called  the  men  of  Grutli. 
If  ever  Switzerland  shall  be  enslaved,  it  is  fancied  that  they 
will  start  from  their  sleep,  and  come  forth  with  their  aucient 
gnrb  and  weapons,  and  rouse  up  the  people  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

9.  Since  the  time  of  William  Tell,  who  died  in  the  year 
1854,  Switzerland  has  generally  been  a  free  country.  But 
during  the  French  Bevolution  it  was  conquered ;  it  has  since 
been  restored  to  independence,  yet  the  people  are  overawed 
by  the  kings  that  reign  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

10.  Many  of  the  Swiss  leave  their  beautiful  but  poor 
countiy,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other  lands.  Some  enter 
iotreaga  armies  as  soldiers,  and  some  go  to  Paris  and  London, 
to  ahig  songs,  or  carry  about  shows,  and  thus  get  a  little 
money.  You  often  find  a  Swiss  boy  in  the  streets  of  these 
great  cities,  doing  what  he  can  to  get  a  living. 
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Questions. — 1.  "What  of  the  government  of  Switzeriand  ?  Whete  i« 
-  Switzerland  ?  2.  Descri'be  the  appearance  of  the  coantry  there.  8.  Whit 
of  the  people?  4.  What  of  Albert  I. ?  What  of  Gesler?  5.  What  of 
William  Tell  ?  6.  How  did  Switzerland  obtain  her  liberty  ?  7.  Whit 
legend  have  the  Swiss  concerning  William  Tell  and  his  two  coo- 
panions  ?  9.  When  did  Tell  die  ?  What  of  Switzerland  since  the  tint 
of  Tell  ?  10.  What  of  the  Swiss  people? 


Chap.  CXXIX. — Europe  continued. 

SEQUEL  OF   GERMAN  BISTORT. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  with  the  history  of  CrermaDy.  Charki 
the  Fifth  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  emperors  of  Ge^ 
many.  He  was  likewise  king  of  Spain,  and  ruler  of  th« 
Netherlands  and  part  of  Italy, 

2.  When  this  groat  potentate  was  fifty-seven  years  old, 
he  grew  weary  of  pomp  and  power.  He  therefore  took  off 
his  crown,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  Philip,  and  went  to  lift  ii 
a  monastery  in  E-tremadura,  in  Spain.  Ho  dressed  T«t 
plainly,  and  busied  himself  in  saying  his  prayers  and  woA' 
ing  in  a  garden. 

3.  One  day  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  shroud  and  lay  dov 
in  a  coffin,  stretching  himself  out  as  if  he  were  dead.    I 
then  ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to  the  tomb.    T 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  emperor  meant  to  be  W 
idive.      He  merely  wished  to  remind  himself  that  hii 
mast  soon  close.     But  the  ceremony  hastened  his  end;  ft 

brought  on  a  fever^  oi  N?\a<ii\\%  ^^^\si\588. 
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.  Ferdinand  the  Second,  who  began  to  reign  in  1619,  was 
ed  by  the  Catholics  the  Apostolic  Emperor,  because  he 
a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Grer- 
ly.  His  cruelties  forced  them  to  ask  the  aid  of  the 
;dish  king,  Gustavus  Adolphns,  who  accordingly  invaded 
many,  and  gained  many  victories. 

.  The  subsequent  history  of  Germany  does  not  abound 
li  the  sort  of  events  which  my  young  readers  would  be 
rous  of  knowing.  Few  or  none  of  the  latter  emperors 
'ormed  any  remarkable  actions.  But  they  appear  to  have 
3  better  than  most  sovereigns,  for  they  cannot  be  accused 
•reat  crimes. 

.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
generally  a  prince  of  the  Hapsburg  family.  The  king- 
i  of  Austria  was  enlarged  by  the  successive  emperors, 
finally  became  great  and  powerful 

.  It  was  now  able  to  carry  on  war  by  itself,  and  was  at 
srent  times  engaged  in  struggles  with  Turkey,  with 
Dce  and  Spain,  with  Prussia,  and  sometimes  with  several 
lie-  sovereign  states  of  Germany. 

,  In  1792,  Francis  the  Second  became  emperor  of  Ger- 
ly.  He  undertook  a  war  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte ; 
his  armies  were  routed,  and  in  1806  he  was  compelled 
Bsign  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  after- 
da  called  Emperor  of  Austria.  His  empiie  at  tbi&  \.^x&l!^ 
ia  death,  which  took  place  in  1836,  waa  oxi!&  oi^<&  xul^^^^ 


po«erf«l  80'      *  Germany  ^jJodiaaiJ 

that  the  South  ^^ier  tu        ^^^  « '^B.b*» 

^  t  bounded  by  tbe  Germ  ^^  ^^^g  ,  per       ^^^  ^^^^, 

the  bead  o^  *'      .^  of  the  war  m  y,  »ndto 

Iron,  it,  as  the  res^  ^.^^  ^pect  to  Ge         ,^i,*o. 
,,vecedence  to^'^T,  A.n9trian  emptw  «  33^oo< 

'wee  to  l^«>^y;  J' Vuon  of  -^^*  »  ^^  ^d  Uj. 
^.  provinces  th^^^,^  ^  ,^,  « t.^1«4  ^  ^'^ 
The  Bx>maxv  ^^^^   ^^.c^N  ^^^'^^ 
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Yiennit  h  tlie  capital  of  the  German  {lart  of  Austria, 

is  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  Eorope.  It  is 
.ted  on  the  Danube,  which  is  a  large  river.  In  winter 
is  fix)zen  over,  and  the  people  amuse  tiiemselves  by 
3g,  skating,  and  driving  u]>on  it  with  various  kinds  of 
;es  or  sleighs.     The  scene  presented  at  such  a  time  is 

gay  and  pleasant. 

In  summer  the  inhabitants  resort  to  the  public  gar- 
,  which  are  extensive  and  beautiful  Here  are  firie 
s,  where  you  may  see  people  of  all  kinds.  There  are 
8  and  gentlemen  taking  the  air,  boys  and  girls  scam- 
ig  about,  men  with  monkeys  taught  to  dance,  and  a 
itude  of  curious  sports.  The  gentlemen  of  Austria  are 
1  addicted  to  hunting  wild-boars,  which  are  common  in 
country. 

In  the  German  part  of  Austria,  which  is  the  western 
on,    the  inhabitants   speak  the  German  language,  and 

the  manners  and  customs  of  Germany.  The  history  of 
country  has  been  partly  told.  In  early  times  it  was 
pied  by  tribes  of  barbarians.  At  a  later  period  it  formed 
)f  the  states  of  the  German  empire. 

At  this  time  it  was  called  an  archduchy,  and  was 
med  by  an  archduke,  who  was,  however,  subject  to  the 
iror.  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  succeeded  to  the  govem- 
:  of  the  empire  in  1273,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  from 
tfaeHBovereigDs  of  Austria  have  since  deac«ad»^  k&»x 
ime  AuBtriM  npidljr  iBcreaaed  inpovex,  «xA\Va  ««^" 
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duke  was  at  length  considered  as  of  course  the  emperor  of  all 

Germany. 

7.  It  has  since  been  engaged  in  many  wars,  particnlarlj 
with  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  France.  In  1688,  the  Turks 
pushed  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  laid  siege 
to  Vienna,  but  were  finally  driven  back. 

8.  In  1809,  Austria  was  involved  in  a  war  with  BoMr 
parte.  She  had  well-trained  soldiers  and  able  generals ;  bot 
the  French  emperor  beat  them  in  several  pitched  battles,  wl 
finally  entered  Vienna.  Here  he  made  peace  with  the 
emperor,  but  took  from  him  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions. 
It  has  had  many  troubles  of  late  years,  arising  from  the  dis- 
content of  its  subjects.  The  chief  of  them  has  led  to  a  citil 
war  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  still  in  a  troubled  state. 

9.  The  war  in  18G6  added  largely  to  t!io  national  debtfl' 
Austria,  but  tlio  emperor  seems  to  have  turned  his  attentH»r 
to  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.     The  Austm' 
territory  was  largest  in  184S.     In  1859  the  greater  ptrt 
LombarJy  was  ceded  to  Italy,  and  in  18GG  Venetiaandt 
remainder  of  LombarJy  was   ceded  to   the  same  pow 
These  took  from  the  Austrian  empire  about  1G,500  sqw 
miles,  English  measure. 

Questions. — 1.  Where  does  Austria  lie?  Its  boundaries?  2. 
has  resulted  from  the  war  of  1866?  3.  What  of  Vienna?  W 
the  Danube?  Amusements?  4.  What  of  tlie  public  gv 
5.  What  of  the  German  part  of  Austria?  What  of  it  ini 
times  ?  At  a  later  period  ?  6  What  was  it  called  t 
time?    Who  succeeded  lo  \\i^  ^t^Titi  in  1273?    What  of 
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and  its  archduke  ?  7.  What  of  the  wars  of  Austria  ?  What  happened 
in  1688?  8.  What  happened  in  1809?  What  did  Bonaparte  do? 
9.  How  may  Austria  be  considered  at  the  present  day?  What  is  a 
eurious  fact  ? 


Chap.  CXXXI. — Europe  continued. 

▲BOUT  HUNGARY,  BOHEMIA,  THE  TVKOL,  ETC. 

1.  I  MUST  DOW  give  you  a  very  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
dependencies  of  Austria.  Hungary  is  an  extensive  country, 
and  includes  several  provinces.  Bnda,  the  capital,  is  a  fine 
city,  situated  upon  the  Danube. 

2.  The  climate  of  Hungary  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  yields 
very  fine  grapes,  of  which  some  choice  wines  are  made.  The 
mountains  afford  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
rhe  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and 
he  poor.  The  former  live  in  splendid  palaces,  and  the 
itter  are  but  little  better  than  their  slaves. 

3.  The    original    inhabitants    of   Hungary    consisted   of 

veral  fierce  tribes,   who  appear  to  have  come  from  Asia 

o  Europe  at  a  very  early  date,  by  crossing  the  Altai 

'Untains.     They  probably  resembled  those  Tartar  tribes, 

ed  Turks,  who  fell  upon  the  Saracen  empire,  and  estab- 

?d  the  empire  of  Turkey. 

The  principal  of  the  Hungarian  tribes  were  called  Huns, 
irmy  of  these,  you  will  recollect,  was  led  into  Italy,  by 
lerce  and  bloody  Attila,  about  450.  He  had  already 
t  numy  battles,  and  made  the  Greek  empire  a  tributaiy. 
>w  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  pouring  down  upon  the  ^l&.vv\% 
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of  Italy,  spread  terror  and  desolation  among  the  mh 
He  approached  the  city  of  Rome,  but  was  oomi 
retire.     He  died  in  451. 

5.  For  many  years,  Hungary  was  the  scene  of  j 
wars.  Its  rulers  did  not  acquire  the  title  of  king 
time  of  Stephen,  who  died  in  1038.  In  1563,  ] 
became  a  pai-t  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  En 
Austria  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  June  8th,  ] 

6.  Bohemia  is  a  country  surrounded  by  mountai 
taining  about  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is 
mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones.  Man}! 
present  inhabitants  are  Jews,  There  are  also  a  grej 
of  those  strange,  wandering  people  called  Gipsies. 

7.  This  country  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe 
from  Asia,  who  settled  there  about  600  years  B.a 
450  after  Christ,  it  appears  that  the  Celts  had  been 
out,  for  the  people  at  that  time  were  Germans,  ni 
government  of  a  duke.  Charlemagne  rendered  the 
tributary,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  kingdom. 

it  became  a  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
continued  so  from  that  day. 

8.  I  need  not  proceed  to  tell  you  more  about  ihe  p 
belonging  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  I  have  alread 
you  some  account  of  Venice ;  and,  if  I  had  room, 
tell  you  of  the  brare  Tyrolese,  who  live  in  tlie  jot 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  many  oihsr  irih 
the  govmaumd  of  Austria. 


9,  Btifc,  lest  you  should  be  weary  of  my  stories,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  history  of  Prussia.  I  must  however  remark, 
that  the  geography,  as  well  as  the  history,  of  G^many  is  a 
great  puzzle,  and  demands  great  study  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood.    The  war  of  1866  has  greatly  increased  the  puzzle. 

QuBSTiows. — 1.  What  of  Hangaiy  ?  Its  capital  ?  2.  Climate  and 
soil  of  Hungary?  Moantains?  Inhabitants?  3.  What  of  the  original 
inhabitants?  Their  origin?  Whom  did  they  probably  resemble? 
4.  What  of  the  Huns  ?  What  of  Attila  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  6.  What 
of  Hungary  for  many  years  ?  What  of  Stephen  ?  What  took  place  in 
1563?  6.  What  of  Bohemia?  Population?  Alines?  Inhabitants? 
7.  What  of  a  tribe  of  Celts  ?  Who  occupied  the  country  in  450?  What 
of  Charlemagne  ?  What  took  place  in  1526  ?  &.  Where  do. the  Tyro- 
lese  live  ?  

ClHAP.,  OXXKlL—'EvROFE  continued: 

iJBOUT   PiDSSIA. 

1.  Prussia,  previous  to  the  war  with  Austria  in  1866,  had 
an  area  of  107,757  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  eighteen 
and  a  half  millions,  the  addition  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and  the  states  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Hesse-Homburg,  ITassau,  the  city  of  Frankfort,  por- 
Uons  of  Bavaria  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  have  increased  her 
territory  to  137,066  square  miles,  and  her  population  to 
nearly  twenty-three  miUions. 

.  3.  Prussia  is  the  head  of  the  Confederation  of  North  Qer- 
mai^,  which  comprises  the  following  states :— *Saxony^  Meckr 
lenhuig-Schwerin,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Saxe  Weimar, 
teecklenburg-Strelitz,  Saxe-Meining?n,  Anhalt,  St^xi^C^^Mx^ 
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Qotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Waldeck,  Lippe-Detmold,  Sdiir! 
barg-Budolstadt,  Schwarzbarg-Sonderhaoseii,  !Rea8S-Sch] 
Sohaumburg-Lippe,  Hamburg,  Labeck,  and  Bremeiu  '. 
population  is  about  twenty-eight  millions. 

3.  These  are  "  hard  words  *'  for  some  of  my  readers  I  li 
no  doubt,  but  thej  seem  necessary  to  be  given  after 
stupendous  changes  consequent  on  the  recent  brief  ^ 
I  must  trouble  my  young  friends  with  a  few  more  "  h 
words"  in  the  names  of  the  six  states  that  compose  the  } 
sent  confederation  of  South  Germany,  viz.,  Bavaria,  Tl 
temburg,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Beuss-Greiz,  and  Li 
tenstein.    The  population  is  about  eight-and-a-half  millioi 

4.  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  is  a  fine  city  situated 
the  river  Spree,  which  is  a  sober  stream,  though  it  has  f 
a  jovial  name.     Berlia  is  walled  round,  aud  has  sixteen  g 
Dantzic,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Old  Prussia,  is  strc 
fortified,  has  many  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  gai-rison. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  chiefly  of  German  c 
and  speak  the  German  language.     They  are  industrioT 
a  multitude  of  schools  having  been  established,  are  to 
well  educated.     But  they  are  not  a  free  people ;  and 
out  freedom,  even  education  cannot  make  a  nation  h; 

6.  Besides  the  German  population,  Prussia  has 
iDADj  Jewish  inhabitants.  There  are  also  the  rei 
tribes  that  settled  m  tine  cdxmtry  long  ago,  who  spf 

original  languages-    TVkeBB  ^o^^  w»  %^\iwS&L^  l^no 
appear  anwilling  to  ^^  ta»^^» 
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Questions. — 1,  What  was  the  former  area  of  Prussia  ?  Her  popu- 
lation ?  What  states  have  been  annexed  to  Prussia  ?  What  is  her 
present  area?  Population?  2.  Name  the  states  of  the  north 
Germanic  confederation.  What  is  their  population?  3.  Name  the 
states  of  the  south  Germanic  confederation.  What  is  the  population  ? 
Capital  of  Prussia?  River  Spree?  4.  Dantzic?  What  of  the 
fortress?  5.  What  ofthe  inhabitants  of  Prussia?  Schools?  Of  what 
blessing  are  the  people  in  want  ?    6.  What  of  Jews  ?    Ancient  tribes  ? 


Chap.  CXXXIL — Europe  continued. 

HI8TOBT  OF  PRUSSIA. 

1.  Prussia  did  not  become  a  kingdom  till  the  year  1701. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  was  governed  by  dukes.  Its  ancient 
inhabitants  were  called  Borussi,  from  whom  the  country  took 
the  name  of  Prussia. 

2.  Frederic  William  the  First,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1713,  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  king.  He  used  to  wear  an 
old  blue  coat,  which  was  ornamented  with  rows  of  copper 
buttons^  reaching  from  his  chin  half-way  down  his  legs. 
Whenever  he  got  a  new  coat,  he  made  the  tailor  sew  on  the 
same  old  copper  buttons. 

3.  He  prided  himself  greatly  on  a  regiment  of  his  guards, 
which  consisted  of  very  tall  men,  many  of  whom  were  seven 
feet  bigh.  These  gigantic  fellows  came  from  all  parts  of 
Earope ;  and,  if  tbey  would  not  come  of  their  own  accord, 
the  king  hired  people  to  bring  them  by  fotc^ 

4.  Frederic  William  was  in  the  bLa\)it  oi  ^rofiEiTk^  ^;5q«^ 
He  stiver  of  Berlin  with  a  big  caneininB  'bsaafl^^w^V'^S-^' 
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happened  to  see  any  idle  people,  lie  would  give  them  a  aouBd 
thrajshing.  He  beat  his  own  son  oftener  than  any  body  else. 
The  princess,  his  daughteri  got  likewise  a  good  many  hard 
knocks. 

5.  When  this  ill-tempered  old  king  was  dead,  his  son 
Frederic  came  into  possession  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
treasure,  as  well  as  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He 
bOon  found  uses  enough  for  his  money  and  soldierS|  in  a  war 
with  Austria,  Biissia,  and  France. 

6.  The  war  between  Prussia  and  these  three  kingdoms 
began  in  1756,  and  was  called  the  Seven  Yean*  War. 
Saxony  and  Sweden  joined  the  enemies  of  Erederia  At 
one  time  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  losing  all  his  dominioni. 
But  he  finally  brought  the  war  to  an  honourable  closa,  Ht 
was  then  the  most  celebrated  sovereign  of  his  time^  and  is 
known  in  history  by  the  title  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

7.  He  was  almost  as  peculiar  in  his  dress  as  his  father  had 
been.  He  always  wore  a  uniform,  consisting  of  a  blue  coat 
faced  with  red,  and  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  breechesi  BU 
his  clothes  were  often  torn,  and  generally  soiled  with  mkXsS. 
On  his  head  was  a  very  large  cocked  hat^  and  he  wora  a  kng 
queue  behind. 

8.  When  Frederic  the  Great  was  grown  an  old  ftt/h  k 
nsed  to  sit  on  an  easy-chair,  wrapped  in  a  lai^ge  efeak»  I 
appeared  to  take  no  pleasure  in  his  palaosg  nor  in  ill  i 

pomp  and  power  of  his  kingdom. 
9*   B$  looked  very  ibA  «M  woe-begana,  and  adi|hi 
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iiesrd  mattering  to  himself— **  A  little  while  longer,  and  I 
shall  be  gone  !'*  He  died  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five, 

10.  He  was  succeeded  hy  his  nephew^  Frederic  Wil- 
liam the  Second,  who  reigned  eleven  years.  The  next  king 
was  Frederic  William  the  Third.  He  had  a  large  army,  and 
thought  himself  powerful  enough  to  withstand  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I. 

11.  But  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  Napoleon  worsted 
the  Prussian  army,  and  killed  or  wounded  twenty  thousand 
men.  About  forty  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Fre- 
deric William  was  then  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  his 
territories. 

12.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  final  defeat  of 
Napoleon,  the  losses  of  Prussia  were  repaired.  Frederic 
William  was  a  well-meaning  man.  He  declared  that  there 
ihould  be  a  Bible  in  every  cottage  in  his  kingdom,  and  I 

>eiieve  he  tried  to  keep  his  word.    He  died  in  1841,  and  was 

icceeded  by  his  son  Frederic  William  IV. 

13.  In  the  year  1858,  in  coDseqnence  of  the  mental  iUnem 
the  king,  his  brother  was  appointed  Begent  of  the  king- 
n.  The  king  never  recovered  his  mental  faculties,  and 
1  January  2,  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

liam  I.  (previously  Begent),  whose  eldest  son,  Prinjce 
eric  William,  married  the  Princess  Boyal  of  Englandi 
ary  25y  1858. 
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QuBBTiONS. — 1.  When  did  Pmssia  become  a  kingdom?  How  was 
it  previously  governed  ?  Its  ancient  inhabitants  ?  2.  What  of  Frederie 
William  I.  ?  When  did  he  ascend  the  throne  ?  Give  an  accoont  of 
him.  5.  Who  succeeded  him?  In  what  war  did  he  engage?  6. 
What  war  began  in  1756  ?  What  kingdoms  joined  the  enemies  of 
Frederic?  What  was  he  called?  7.  What  was  the  dress  of  Fre- 
deric the  Great?  8.  What  of  him  when  he  had  grown  old  ?  9.  VHieii 
did  he  die?  10.  What  two  kings  succeeded  him  ?  What  of  Fredefi^ 
William  III.  ?  11.  What  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Jena?  What  of 
the  Prussian  king  ?  12.  What  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
When  did  Frederic  William  III.  die  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  13.  What 
can  you  say  of  this  king?    Who  succeeded  him ?    What  happened? 


Chap.  CXXXIY. — Europk  corUinited, 

CHROMOLOGT  OF  OEBMANT,  AXTSTRIA,  HUNQABT,  AND  PRUSBU. 

B.C. 

Tub  Kelts  settled  in  Bohemia 600 

Russia  possessed  by  the  Yenedi SSO 

Switzerland  subdued  by  Caesar 57 

Hungary,  anciently  Fannoni'a,  subject  to  the  Bomans      •        ,  U 

The  Romans  expelled  from  Germany S90 

Germany  conquered  by  the  Huns 4SS 

Hungary  possessed  bj  the  Huns  under  Attila          •         •        •  4^ 

Attila  leads  the  Huns  into  Italy 450 

The  Kelts  driven  from  Bohemia 450 

Charlemagne  master  of  Germany 80i 

Switzerland  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgnndj    •        •  N8 

Emperors  first  chosen  in  Germany OlS 

Hungary  annexed  to  Germany  under  Charlemagne         •        ,  ffO 

Stephen,  first  king  of  Hungary 1098 

Belgic  Gaul  obtains  the  name  of  Austrasia     •        •        •        ,  IMO 

Henrjr  IV,^  emperor  of  Germany 1051 

iVa«9iA  subdued  by  FredeticIL    •      %      •       •       •      •  UlS 
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A.D. 

Prussia  yielded  to  the  power  of  Poland 1219 

Rodolph  of  Hapsbarg  governs  Anstria    •       •       •        .        .  1273 

Albert  L  reigns  in  Switzerland 1298 

Cantons  formed  in  Switzerland 1307 

WiUiam  Tell  died 1354 

Bohemia  attached  to  Austria 1 520 

Charles  Y.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  died    .        .        .        ,  15«8 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany  began  to  reign  •  •  •  1619 
The  Turks  lay  siege  to  Vienna  ....  .1683 
Prussia  became  a  kingdom       •       .       •        .                        .1701 

Prederic  William  L,  Emperor  of  Prussia          •        .        .        ,  1713 

Hungary  annexed  to  Germany 1739 

War  between  Austria,  Bussia,  France,  and  Prussia         .        •  1756 

Francis  IL  Emperor  of  Germany     ••••..  1792 

Switzerland  conquered  by  the  French 1798 

Napoleon  defelEits  the  Prussians        •••...  1806 

Anstria  at  war  with  France 1809 

Death  of  Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria        ....  1835 

Attempt  to  assassinate  Emperor  of  Austria     ....  1853 

Marriage  of  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Archduchess  of  Bararia    .  1854 

Death  of  King  of  Saxony *        .  1854 

Evangelical  Conference  at  Berlin  ;  the  king  present  .  .  1857 
The  Princess  Koyal  of  England  married  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 

Prussia 1858 

Anstria  threatened  with  national  bankruptcy  and  revolts        .  1360 

Hungary  wishes  to  form  a  separate  kingdom  ....  1861 
War  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  formation  of  North 

and  South  Germany I366i 


Chap.  CXXXV. — Europe  continuecL 

DESCRIPTION  OP  RUSSIA. 

L  The  Eussiun  empire,  like  that  of  Turkey,  \\fi&  ^g«x^  m 
Eorope  and  parblf  ia  Asia.    The  whole  o£  tlaa  noT^eprcL  ^«s^ 
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<^  Asia  beloDgs  to  Bussisu  This  is  thinly  scattered  ov 
a  great  number  of  different  tribes,  who  chiefly  wande 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food  for  their  cattle. 

2.  Siberia  is  a  name  given  to  nearly  all  the  northc 
of  Asia.  It  is  a  bleak,  cold  region,  and  almost  ma 
shiver  to  think  of  it  The  people  are  poor,  and  dres 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and,  for  the  most  part,  live 
huts.  It  is  to  this  country  of  winter  and  poverty  i 
Russian  emperor  banishes  those  of  his  Subjects  whom 
not  like. 

3.  I  will  now  tell  you  of  that  part  of  Bussia  whid 
Europe.  It  is  a  vast  territory,  about  equal  in  extei 
the  United  States,  and  embraces  more  land  than  all  tl 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  population  is  not  less  iJa 
millions ! 

4.  You  will  see  by  this  that  the  Emperor  of  Bu 
very  powerful  king.  He  reigns  over  his  subjectE 
much  as  he  pleases,  there  being  no  law  superior  to  1 
but  the  present  emperor  has  shown  a  desire  to  proi: 
welfare  of  his  people. 

5.  He  has  a  great  many  peJ&oea  in  different  part 
empire,  but  he  resides  chiefly  at  St.  Petersburg, 
an  immense  army,  and  is  always  surrounded  with 
many  soldiers. 

6.  By  looking  on  a  map,  you  will  see  that  Bi 
Europe  extends  from  the  Northern  or  Frozen  Oceai 

^Ortb^  ^  ibe  Bl8yGA(.&QBk  oi  the  south,  a  diBtaaoe  «l 
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two  thousand  miles.  On  the  east,  it  is  separated  from 
Asia  by  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Turkey. 

7.  In  such  a  vast  territory  as  this,  you  may  well  suppose 
thai  the  climate  is  various.  Along  the  borders  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  the  lakes  are  covered  with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  In  the  middle  parts  of  Bussia,  the  winter  is  about  as 
severe  as  in  Canada;  in  the  southern  parts,  the  climate  is 
very  warm  and  pleasant.  Here  grapes  grow  in  abundance, 
with  many  other  nice  fruits. 

8.  The  capital  of  Russia  is  St.  Petersburg,  situated  on  the 
river  Neva,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  is 
a  splendid  city.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  you 
would  see  more  strange  sights  than  in  St.  Petersburg.  Here 
are  a  great  many  palaces,  inhabited  by  people  so  rich  that 
some  of  them  keep  two  or  three  hundred  servants  or  slaves. 

9.  In  the  streets  you  see  a  great  many  soldiers  gaily 
dressed,  gilt  coaches  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses,  beggars 
covered  with  rags,  and  people  dressed  in  all  the  strango 
fiiahions  you  can  think  <^. 

QuBBTiONS. — 1.  What  of  the  Bussian  empire?  What  of  Northern 
Alia?  Tribes?  2.  To  what  coantry  is  the  name  of  Siberia  grren?  What 
of  Ike  eosBtry?  People?  I^ussian  emperor?  Sb  What  of  Bnssia  in 
Europe  ?  Its  population  ?  4.  What  can  you  say  of  the  emperor  of 
Bnsfia?  6.  What  is  the  extent  of  Bussia  in  Europe?  Boundaries?  7 
CBmate  of  Bussia  in  Europe?  Productions?  8.  What  of  St  Peters- 
kog?  Fahices  ?  People  ?  9.  What  may  you  see  in  ih^  «fcc^^\&^ 
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Chap.  OXXXYI. — EimoPB  co?i<tnwei 

DEfiCRIPnON  OF  RUSSIA  GOXTINUED. 

1.  Moscow  is  next  to  St.  Petersburg  in  size.  Itisa&mous 
old  city,  where  the  kings  of  Bussia  used  to  live.  Bat,  in 
1812,  a  great  part  of  it  was  burnt,  in  order  to  prerent 
Napoleon  and  his  soldiers  from  wintering  there,  pretij  moek 
as  people  in  America  sometimes  set  fire  to  a  heap  of  brash, 
in  order  to  drive  out  a  rabbit  or  a  wood-chuck.  In  ibis 
way  Moscow  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  it  has  sinoe  been 
rebuilt. 

2.  St.  Petersbarg  carries  on  a  great  deal  of  commerce  bj 
sea,  and  many  of  our  ships  go  there  to  get  hemp,  iron,  hidei» 
tallow,  and  other  things.  But  Moscow  is  situated  far  ialand, 
and  therefore  carries  on  no  trade  by  sea. 

3.  There  is  no  king  in  the  world  who  reigns  over  so  maajT 
kinds  of  people  as  the  czar,  or  emperor  of  Kussia.  In  his 
European  dominions  he  bas  at  least  sixty  different  tribal  or 
nations  under  his  sway,  who  speak  different  langnago^  tnd 
have  different  modes  of  life.  In  his  Asiatic  dominions  be 
probably  has  as  many  more. 

4.  In  the  northern  part  of  European  Bassia  then  ire  * 
good  many  tribes  of  short,  swarthy  people,  called  Laplanden^ 
Samoiedes,  &c.  These  live  almost  in  a  savage  atate.  JhfM 
that  dwell  near  the  sea  live  so  much  upon  fish  that  th^ 
alwaya  carry  about  with  them  a  fishy  smelL    TheM  neei 
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resemble  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  who  occupy  the  northern 
parts  of  the  American  continent. 

5.  It  would  seem  that  these  people  would  have  a  very 
dull  time  of  it  up  in  their  cold  country,  where  three-fourths 
of  the  time  is  winter,  and  where  the  nights  are  sometimes  six 
months  long.  But  they  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  pretty 
well  They  have  no  books,  but  they  tell  long  stories,  and 
OTiok  their  jokes  as  freely  as  other  people. 

V.  They  have  no  history,  for  they  seem  to  keep  no  more 
record  of  what  passes  among  them  than  a  hive  of  bees.  One 
generation  succeeds  another,  and  so  things  pass  from  age  to 
age.  They  are  not  warlike,  and  have  no  great  events  to  telL 
Thus  they  go  on,  living  now  as  their  great-grandfathers  lived 
before  them.  They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror j  but  as  the  country  is  so  cold  he  never  comep  among 
them,  so  they  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

7.  In  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  European 
Russia  are  a  good  many  Tartars,  who  are  very  fond  of  riding 
about  on  swift  horses.  Along  the  river  Don  there  is  a  race 
of  Cossacks.  These,  too,  are  fond  of  horses,  and  in  battle 
fight  terribly  with  long  spears,  which  they  hurl  to  the  din- 
tance  of  two  hundred  feet. 

8.  Besides  these  tribes  there  are  many  Jews,  several  mil- 
lions of  Poles,  a  good  many  Germans,  and  some  Gipsies,  in 
Euflda.  In  the  cities,  the  people  generally  live  pretty  much 
as  they  like,  each  man  pursuing  what  occupation  he  pleases. 

9.  But  the  country  people  who  till  the  land,  are  held  vcl  «t 
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state  of  bonda^  similar  to  tliat  of  the  TasBals  in  old  feadal 
times.  These  are  called  boors,  and  are  in  a  sad  state  of 
ignorance  and  poverty.  Thej  belong  either  to  the  emperor 
or  the  rich  people. 

10.  Like  all  other  slaves,  thej  are  degraded  and  miserable^ 
and,  like  other  slaves,  they  grow  worse  rather  than  better. 
They  are,  in  short,  the  property  of  their  masters^  who  kok 
upon  them  as  animab  made  for  their  service,  and  tbej  mn 
little  about  them,  except  to  get  as  much  out  of  them  as  thej 
can. 

11.  That  golden  rule,  ''Do  to  another  as  yon  would  have 
another  to  do  to  you,'*  seems  never  to  have  been  Aongfat 
of  by  these  Bussian  masters,  until  the  accession  of  the  p«»> 
sent  Emperor  or  Czar,  Alexander  11.,  who  has  snooessfblly 
commenced  the  great  work  of  gradually  emancipatiag  the 
serfs. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Moscow?  What  was  done  in  1812?  1 
What  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Petersburg?  What  of  Moicow?  & 
What  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  ?  4.  What  tribes  live  In  European  BmU  ? 
Whom  do  thej  resemble  ?  What  of  their  employmenu  ?  Their  life? 
7.  What  of  Tartars  ?  Cossacks  ?  8.  What  of  other  inhabitants  ?  ^ 
Who  are  the  boors?  What  of  them  ?  10.  How  are  they  like  otker 
•laves  ?  11.  What  rule  did  the  masters  of  these  slaves  never  praetiie' 
What  is  now  going  on  ?    Who  commenced  the  work  of  emaacipatioe  ? 
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Chap.  CXXXVIL— Eueope  eorUmued. 

THE  BEXON  OF  PETER  ^TOE  OBSAT. 

1.  ALTHOuaH  Bussia  is  sucli  an  immenise  empire  its  history 
trill  not  detain  us  long.  It  was  a  oountiy  of  barbarians  till 
within  little  more  than  a  htindred  years.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  have  taken  a  rank  among  civilized  nations  till  P^ter  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne. 

2.  Peter  was  a  very  strange  man,  and,  though  he  began 
the  work  of  civilizing  his  empire,  he  found  it  a  more  difficult 
task  k>  civilize  himselE  In  fact,  he  was  somewhat  of  a  bar- 
barian all  his  life, 

8.  The  emperors  of  Russia  are  called  Czars.     When  the 

C^oar  Peter  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  left  his  throne,  and 

trnveUed  over  Europe  in  search  of  knowledge.     He  did  not 

go  to  any  of  the  learned  univ^:sities,  nor  apply  himself  to  the 

ttudy  of  the  dead  languages. 

4.  That  was  not  the  sort  of  knowledge  which   Peter 

aated.     The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  Holland,  and 

it  himaelf  apprentice  to  a  ship-carpenter.     The  house  is 

11  stftnding  where  he  used  to  live  while  there.    He  after- 

nb  went  to  England,  amd  fi:>llowed  the  same  trade  as  in 

llandL 

':  Besides  learning  the  business  of  thi^-ei^T^we^^  >bK^ 
:  leasoqs  ia  other  hraoehes  of  meebsoiiQ^  «£cA  "e^BK^  Vs:^ 
vt;     in  short,  be  negleetcd   no  "kmd   ^i  \sLQr«Seft^ 
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whicb  he  thought  would  be  useful  to  bimaelf  or  to  his 
subjects. 

6.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  heard  that  his  nster 
was  endeavouring  to  make  herself  empress  of  BtUBia.  This 
intelligence  compelled  him  to  break  off  his  stndiss  and 
labours,  and  hasten  back  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  On  srit- 
ing  there  he  put  some  of  the  conspirators  to  death,  and  con- 
fined his  sister  in  prison. 

7.  His  iime  was  afterwards  so  much  occupied  in  war,  and 
in  taking  care  of  the  empire,  that  he  never  had  leisuro  to 
finish  his  education.  But  he  had  already  learned  a  great 
deal,  and  the  effect  of  his  knowledge  was  soon  seen  in  the 
improvement  of  Bnssia. 

8.  Peter  used  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  bnsr 
himself  all  day  about  the  affedrs  of  the  empire.  But  in  the 
evening,  when  his  work  was  over,  he  would  seat  himself 
beside  a  big  round  bottle  of  brandy,  and  drink  till  his  resson 
was  quite  gone. 

9.  This  habit,  together  with  the  natural  violence  of  his 
temper,  rendered  him  almost  as  dangerous  to  his  finendi  ai 
to  his  enemies.  He  often  said  that  he  had  oonreoted  the 
faults  of  Bussia^  but  that  he  could  not  correct  his  ( 

10.  Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  ihoae  who  i 
bim  with  Us  caoe.     The  highest  noblemen  in  Bnnia  ofc 
underwent  this  punidumKiit.    Even  the  Emprev  Oilhariv 

hiM  wife,  iometiineft  jp^  wwm^Vj  \]^\kol\\ji*.  ^HAnfB  ■ 
oAaoer  than  she  deBecTea^VU 
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11.  It  is  supposed  tliat  the  Czar  Peter  ordered  his  c 
son  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  he  was  privately  execu\ 
in  prison.     He  had  many  faults,  and  was  guilty  of  sol 
great  crimes,   but  his  name   stands  high  on  the   list   « 
sovereigns;  for  he  was  one  of  the  very   few   who  hav 
laboured  hard  for  the  welfare   of  their  subjects.     He  die 
more  for  the  good  of  Russia  than  all  the  Czars  who  went 
before  and  have  come  after  him. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Rossia  ?  Peter  the  Great  ?  2.  What  can 
you  say  of  Peter?  3.  Who  are  called  Czars  ?  Describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  Czar  Peter  set  about  acquiring  knowledge.  8.  In  what  ytee 
did  Peter  indulge?  10.  What  habit  had  he?  11.  What  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  the  fate  of  Peter's  son  ?   The  character  of  the  Czar  Peter  ? 


Chap.  CXXXVIII. — Eubope  continued, 

THB  SUCCESSORS  OF  PETER  THE  QREJLT.    . 

1.  Peter  died  in  1725,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  and  was 
looeeded  by  his  wife,  the  Empress  Catherina     She  had 
en  a  country  girl,  and  the  Czar  Peter  had  married  her  for 
>  sake  of  her  beauty.     In  some  respects,  Catherine  was  a 
d  sort  of  woman ;  but,  among  other  fkults,  she  was  rather 
fond  of  wine. 
She  reigned  only  about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
V  Husband's  grandson,  named  Peter  the  Second.    '^^ 
in  1730,  and  left  the  throne  to  Anne  lw«sio^Ti«L>>B^ 
lie  JSmpmss  Avne  was  a  good  aoTeTeigci,  ^ndL  \!^>^ 
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fonned  manv  praiseworthy  acts.  None  of  her  deeds,  how- 
ever, have  been  more  fitmoius  than  the  building  of  a  ptlaee 
of  ice. 

3.  This  stately  and  beantiful  stmcfcure  was  built  on  a  firasBu 
lake.  Instead  of  wood,  or  hewn  stone,  it  waa  oompossd 
entirely  of  blocks  of  ice.  The  furniture  was  likewise  of  ice; 
and  even  the  beds  were  of  the  same  materiaL  When  it  was 
illuminated  within,  the  whole  edifice  glittered  and  spaitied 
as  if  it  were  made  of  diamonds. 

4.  Bright  as  it  was,  however,  I  would  far  ratber  dwell  in 
the  meanest  mud  cottage  than  in  so  cold  a  manaian.  Tat^ 
my  dear  readers,  any  other  palace  is  almost  as  tmoomftrtaUe 
as  the  Empress  Anne's  palace  of  ice ;  there  is  little  in  ihem 
but  cold  and  glittering  grandeur. 

5.  The  successor  of  Anne  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  ft 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  She  ascended  the  throne  in 
1740,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Her  successor  wis 
Peter  the  Third,  who  began  to  reign  in  1792. 

6.  He,  like  Peter  the  Great^  had  a  wife  named  Cathfinsa 
They  had  not  long  sat  together  on  the  throne  when  ^ 
contrived  to  depose  Peter,  and  made  herself  sole  mkri' 
Eussia.  It  is  supposed  that  she  afterwards  caoied  bin  to 
be  murdered. 

7.  But^  although  so  wicked  a  woman,  OatbecuM  vai 
aadowed  with  admiiaMe  talents^  and  ahe  beoaiae  om  ^ 

the  XBOst  iiluBtrio\iB  ao^en^g^iA  m  ^^  ^^U.    Bona  feofb 
€$1M  her  Catheriue  ttie  CkoaJs^mwis  Vst  lawKi  A\»  V* 
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paid  Iiav^  been  more  beoomiug  in  n  nan  than  a 

'96,  when  she  died,  Oatherine  was  on  tho  point  of 
\  Turlci  Cix>m  their  territories.  If  she  had  anoceeded 
,  she  would  have  goyemed  the  whole  of  the  vaot 
veeu  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocea^ 
leath  hurried  the  great  empress  awaj,  to  answer 
rder  of  her  husband,  and  many  other  orimes.  Shtf 
ded  bj  her  son  Paul,  who  was  then  forty-three 

Czar  Paul  possessed  none  of  his  mother's  tal^ts^ 

a  very  stem  and  unamiable  disposition.     Feopb 

lim  of  being  insane.     His  conduct  grew  so  io- 

lat  some  of  his  principal  nobles  conspired  to  Hit 

1  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  his  eldest  son. 
ror  reigned  from  1601  till  1825.  He  was  engaged 
h  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  penetrated  with  his 
e  city  of  Moscow.  But  the  Russians  burnt  that 
Htal  of  their  country ;  and  its  destruction  rqyuae^ 
army.  : 

present  Czar  of  Bussia  is  Alexander  IL    BJa  8UC;< 
father  Nicholas  in  1855.     He  has  since  4>ccy£iQd 
promoting  the  industrial  Tvealth  of  his  empire  by 
ion  of  railways,  and  the  material  liA^^iux^eB  ^"^^ 
f  tha  abolition  or  modificatioa  o£  ^etlAssav^  -,  ^5^ 
ar,  erualJjr  continued  to  oppress  ^'ft  C\x^:^»^f%5ia« 
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and  haTing  (by  treacheiy)  succeeded  in  capturing  thdor 
and  talented  leader,  Schamjl,  has  now  completelj  con( 
their  country,  forcing  them  to  leave  their  native  land, 
wards  of  six  liuudred  thousand  have  already  left  the  Gai 
and  are  now  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  em 

Questions. — 1.  When  did  the  Cxar  Peter  die?  Who  •» 
him?  What  of  the  Empress  Gatherine?  2.  How  long  did  ih( 
Who  succeeded  her  ?  When  did  Peter  XL  die  ?  Who  sueceede 
What  of  the  Empress  Anne  ?  3.  Describe  a  palace  of  ice.  I 
succeeded  the  Empress  Anne?  What  of  her?  When  did  Pe 
begin  to  reign?  6.  What  of  his  wife?  What  can  yon  say  c 
8.  What  plan  had  Catherine  the  Great  before  her  death  ?  Wl 
she  die?  9.  Who  succeeded  her?  10.  What  of  the  Csar 
1 1 .  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  of  Alexander  ?  How  was  the ' 
army  ruined  ?  12.  Who  is  the  present  Czar  of  Bussia  ?  What  * 
What  war  has  he  continued?  Name  the  Circassian  leader.  F 
he  captured?    What  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Circassians  sine 


Chap.  CXXXIX.— Europe  continuML 

ABOUT  SWaDEM. 

1.  The  Swedish  territoiifS  at  present  comprise 
Norway,  and  part  of  Lapland.     These  are  bounded 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  east  by  Lapland,  the  Gulf  o/ 
and  the  Baltic ;  south  by  the  Baltic,  the  Hlattegt 
Skager  Back ;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic. 

2.  Sweden  is  a  cold  and  moontainous  oooutrj; 
ibr  its  iron,  of  -w^ivSi  W^  c^antities  are  brov 
coanlxy.    The  peop\e  «w  m^\»v»rww>&,\»^.^ 
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cheese,  and  fish.     In  winter  thej  clothe  themselves  in  fan 
and  sheepskins. 

3.  The  Swedes  are  a  sensible  people,  and  are  disposed  to 
make  the  best  of  every  thing.  When  their  long  winter  goes 
away,  they  celebrate  the  return  of  spring  by  dancing  around 
a  Maypole.  They  love  their  country,  and  insist  that  it  is 
the  pleasantest  part  of  the  world. 

4.  Though  they  dress  in  sheepskins,  and  live  in  a  home- 
span  sort  of  way,  they  are  still  very  polite.  They  are,  in 
aborts  much  more  amiable,  respectable,  and  well-behaved 
than  many  of  the  kings  and  princes  about  whom  I  have  been 
telling  yotL 

5.  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
good  manners  are  a  great  recommendation  to  every  body ;  but 
ihey  are  especially  necessary  to  people  who  are  not  rich. 
Ridii  people  are  sometimes  haughty  and  proud.  This  is  very 
wrong  and  very  silly ;  and,  though  every  body  despises  such 
people^  still  their  wealth  will  bring  flatterers  aroimd  them. 

6.  Bat  people  in  more  humble  circumstances  cannot  afford 
to  throw  away  the  happiness,  respectability,  and  comfort  which 
viae  from  being  amiable,  gentle,  and  polite  to  every  body. 

7.  Not  much  is  kno4rn  about  the  early  history  of  Sweden. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  imder  ihe  government  of  Denmark. 
A.  Banish  queen,  called  Margaret^  ruled  over  Denmark^ 
8w«deo,  and  Norway,  in  1387. 

&  Ibl  1518,  aba  Baniab  king,  Christian,  caxiiaedL  xscowN^- 
fomr  Swedish  senaton  ta  hm-  massacred  in  the  ^^  ^  ^^w^'' 
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holm.     Gustavus  Yasa^  the  son  of  one  of  tlies6  aenAki% 
incited  the  Swedes  to  revolt  against  Denmark. 

9.  The  king  of  Denmark  sent  an  army  to  put  down  the 
rebels.  But  the  ships  in  which  the  Danish  soldiers  had  eia- 
barked,  got  imbedded  in  the  ice  on  the  coast  of  Sweden.  The 
inhabitants  skated  off  from  the  shore,  and  set  the  ships  on  fire. 

10.  Gustavus  Yasa  succeeded  in  freeing  his  country,  and 
was  elected  King.  The  next  sovereign  of  Sweden  who  is 
worth  mentioning,  was  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  hegui  to 
reign  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

11.  This  king  was  a  great  warrior,  who  fought  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  vanquished  the  best  generals  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  1633,  he  won  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  but  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

12.  Gustavus  Adolphus  left  a  daughter  named  Christinii 
who  was  then  only  six  years  old.  She  was  thought  to  poe* 
sess  remarkable  talents,  and  great  pains  were  taken  with  htf 
education.  But  she  was  neither  a  good  woman  nor  a  good 
queen. 

13.  After  reigning  a  considerable  time,  Queen  CSuristins 
became  weary  of  the  cares  of  government  She  thereftte 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  set  out  to  seek  a  leddenoe  in  sone 
pleasanter  country  than  Sweden. 

14.  Bat  her  conduct  was  so  bad  that  all  the  kiiigi  ^ 
tJarope  were  ashamed  to  V^^^  «uch  a  woman  in  thrir  doai* 
ftym^     j^d  last  ahe  «^¥^^  ^^  C^^d[k^^  vS^^noi  and  die 

/ope  permitted  her  to  reA^  t.\.^BOT3^ 
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QcrcsTioN8.-*T  What  do  the  Swedish  territories  comprise  ?  2.  What 
of  Sweden  ?  The  people  ?  3.  What  of  the  Swedes  ?  4.  Their  dress  ? 
Manners  ?  5.  What  of  good  manners  ?  What  of  the  rich  ?  6.  People 
In  more  humble  life?  7.  History  of  Sweden?  Who  mled  in  1387? 
W&at  was  done  in  1518  ?  What  of  Gastams  Yasa  ?  9.  What  of  the 
king  ?  The  ships  ?  10.  What  of  Gnstayns  Yasa  ?  Who  was  king  of 
Sweden  in  1611?  11.  What  of  Gastams  Adolphns?  In  what  battle 
did  he  die  ?  12.  What  can  you  tell  of  Queen  Christina  ?  14.  Where 
was  she  permitted  to  reside  ? 


Chap.  CXL. — Europe  continued. 

0HABZ.B8  THB  TWELFTH  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

1.  The  most  &,moag  sovereign  that  Sweden  ever  had,  and 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  was  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
But  my  readers  will  long  ago  have  become  tired  of  hearing 
about  conquerors,  so  that  I  shall  speak  very  briefly  of 
Charles. 

2.  He  begar^  to  reign  in  1697,  at  fifteen  jears  of  age. 
From  his  youth  upward  he  thought  of  nothing  but  being  a 
soldier.  When  he  was  only  about  seventeen  years  old,  the 
Czar  of  Bussia,  and  the  Kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark,  made 
war  upon  him. 

8.  Charles  beat  them  all  in  the  first  campaign.  When  he 
li0ird  the  bullets  whistling  by  his  ears,  he  showed  great  de- 
light^ and  exclaimed — "^  That  shall  be  my  music  I "  And,  as 
loBg  an  he  lired,  he  never  wished  for  any  other  music 

4.  Bat  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  people  when  their  klii^Vy^^sti 
Ifte  whistling  of  buUetsi     Charles  the  Two\{t\i  waa  %i  W25s^vc^ 
to  aH  JBa2vp€^  and  to  ba  awn  kingdom  more  \\i«a.  Vi  ^o.'S 


a  great  victory  over  him  at  Fultowa.     Charles  i 
escape  into  Turkey. 

6.  He  continued  in  that  country  five  yeats,  alt! 
might  safely  have  returned  home.  He  seemed  to  car 
about  his  own  dominions.  When  the  Swedes  sent  t 
what  they  should  do  in  his  absence,  Charles  answ 
he  would  send  one  of  his  old  boots  to  govern  them  1 

7.  At  last,  in  1714,  he  left  Turkey  and  returned  tc 
His  first  business  was  to  make  war  again.  But  hi 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

8.  One  nighty  while  besieging  a  fortress  in  Nc 
advanced  in  front  of  his  troops  to  see  how  the  i 
going  on.  A  cannon-shot  struck  him  on  the  I 
killed  him.  He  was  found  grasping  his  sword,  ii 
half  drawn  from  the  scabbard.  Some,  however,  hav( 
that  he  was  assassinated.     Historians  seem  hardh 
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prince  oi  Sweden,  and  heir  to  the  throne.     In  1818,  when 
Charles  the  Thirteenth  died,  Bemadotte  succeeded  him. 

11.  Bemadotte  proved  to  be  a  better  king  thoa  most  of  the 
other  European  sovereigns.  He  died  in  1844,  and  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  his  son  Oscar,  who  died  in  1859,  and  was,  in  turn, 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  XV.  Population  about  4^000,000. 

Questions. — I.  Who  was  the  most  famous  of  the  kings  of  Sweden? 
S.  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ?  What  did  he  principally  think  of 
when  a  boy  ?  Who  made  war  upon  him  ?  8.  What  anecdote  can  you 
tell  of  him?  4.  What  can  you  say  of  him  ?  5.  What  of  Charles  XII. 
for  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign?  When  was  the  battle  of  Fultowa? 
Where  did  Charles  fly?  6.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  Turkey?  What 
aaswer  did  he  send  to  a  message  from  the  Swedes?  7.  When  did 
Charles  return  to  Swcdew?  What  of  him  when  there?  8.  How  did 
he  meet  his  death  ?  What  do  historians  think  of  Charles  XII.  ?  9. 
WTio  succeeded  him ?  When  did  Gustavus  IIL  die?  When  was  Gus- 
tavQS  IV.  dethroned  ?  10,  Who  was  the  next  king  ?  When  did  Bema- 
dotte succeed  to  the  throne  of  Sweden?  11.  What  of  Bemadotte? 
Who  succeeded  him?    Name  the  present  king. 


Chap.  CXLI. — "Euroipe  continuecL 

ABOUT  LAPLAND,  KOBWAT,  AND  DENMARK. 

1.  Lapland  is  the  most  northern  couutiy  of  Europe,  and 
is  divided  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  The  country  is  so 
^d^  that  the  hot  liquor  we  call  brandy  sometimes  freezes 
tihere.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  Lapps  find  means  of 
thawing  more  of  it  than  is  good  for  them. 

3.  I  have  already  told  you  something  abo\x\>  ^^'^  "L^^^aNBs^ 
den.     Tbe  men  are  but  four  feet  high,  and  l\ve  ^oxckEtJLT^^^ 
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xnaah  taller  than  a  cider  barrel.  The  people  hxtB  \ 
many  xeindeer,  whose  flesh  supplies  f6od»  and  whes 
famish  clotliing.  They  also  take  the  place  of  horses^  ai 
the  people  oyer  the  snow  in  sledges^  at  a  rapid  rata 
people  have  do  history  that  is  worthy  of  being  related 
■  3.  Norway  is  an  extensive  country,  botuded  on  tl 
i(y  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  Hie  east  by  Sweden. 
«>  cold,  bleak,  and  barren  region,  but  the  inhabttai 
pretty  comfortably.  They  have  very  fine  cows,  from 
il^ej  make  the  best  butter  in  the  world. 
:  4>.  Bergen  is  the  largest  city,  and  has  twenty  tb 
kihabitants.  The  houses  are  small,  and  generally  I 
wood.  Fires  sometimes  do  great  damage,  and  tb 
itiei^^e  are  a  good  many  watchmen,  who  walk  about  the 
at  night  muffled  up  in  thick  great-coats.  Eveiy  ho 
tpy  out,  **  God  preserve  our  good  city  of  Bergen ! " 

5,  Norway  was  early  inhabited  by  rough  tribes,  ^ 
adventurous  seamen.     There  seems  to  have  been, 
then,  a  pit-ate  among  them;  for,   in  8G0,  a  pira 
Nadodv  discovered  Iceland,  which  was  afterwards 
fthe  Norwegians. 

IE  d.  \Norway  was  conquered  by  Oanote,  king  o/ 
is  ^[080  j  but,  six  years  afber,  it  became  indepenr 
E  jrsars  it  was  govemed  by  its  own  king, 
inoorporated  yMi  Denmark,  and  contini^ 
^^d^iingdtoI  till  \^\^  w\ie!n\\i^%a\aracA£mer 
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kmiany.  It  is  a  level  caantiy,  nearly  sarroanded  by  tHe 
9ft.  Capenbagen,  tbe  capital,  bas  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bonsand  inhabitants.  The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom 
I  two  millious.  ^he  Danish  language  is  spoken  both  in 
)enmark  and  Norway. 

8.  The  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
^ere  anciently  called  Scandinavia.  In  very  early  times  these 
^ere  occupied  by  tribes  of  Finns  and  Germans ;  afterwards 
16  Goths  conquered  these  countries.  They  were  led  by 
Klin,  of  whom  very  marvellous  tales  are  told,  and  who  seems 
>  have  been  worshipped  as  a  kind  of  Jupiter  among  these 
orthem  tribes.  Skiold,  the  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  have 
eea  the  first  king  of  Denmark. 

9.  All  that  we  really  know  of  Denmark  at  this  early 
sriod  is,  that  the  people  were  composed  of  wild  adventurous 
arriors,  who  we^re  generally  considered  by  the  more  south- 
m  nations  of  Europe  as  pirates. 

10.  These  bold  freebooters  sailed  forth  in  their  little 
3ssel8,  and  made  conquests  in  different  countries.  Some  of 
lem  settled  in  England,  some  in  that  part  of  France  called 
ormandy,  and  some  of  them  reached  Spain  and  Italy. 

11.  In  920,  the  several  Danish  tribes  appear  to  hove  been 
lited  under  one  government  Canute  conquered  England 
id  a  part  of  Scotland  in  1016,  and  subdued  Norway  ia 
)dO.  Since  his  time,  Denmark  has  had  a  great  m&a:^ 
•TOMignSy  and  been  engaged  iu  several  ^wca\  \Jck^\»s{^\i»s\!^ 
win  defence  of  iU  territory  against  tV^  cotcKvaa^  ^^N»^ 


owera  -ere  ."--^^.ered  l.y  -^'^"^THol-t^  *« 
annexation  of  tn«     „ovr  part  of  *«  ^*^      ,.     «,  ».in>«t 

Ae  I-aP^"^"*:^,    The  people'  ,^Ste.  frequent?  J»^* 
"4tat  of  the  co'^-'^iy^t  oi  thehouW*?   ^- ^haWted?    Vftrt^ 

*<"•*  V     le independent?  ^t  °  j  Copenhagen?  J^.]Z>ik»  ^ 
didithecome'o*^^    tit7    Whatot  ^^  language  »«^  g^ 

i,  Denmark  ?    ^J'p^^i.h  l^"e^°f  i  J  eonntrie.  r«*,«^  «. 

^-'•"^tandl)^^*  V^r^o  Ud  ^tar^uUvV**; 
!">"'?',  Vbo  oecnpied  it?J^  penmatl..  at  tw  j^^ool*' 
dina^»?.y.  Denmark?  W«*°  ^o.  AVha*  "^  *^!!! ,     ^n«t «« 

gecvuences?  ^ ^  ^ 

donifl.    The  t»  cou\a.«^*''**'T5,  ^"^^--a.^-*  '•**^ 

fl,  Iflbadumel  ^^^^>.x>s.-^ 
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out  hj  vast  dykes.  The  people  of  Holland  are  called  Batch, 
and  are  known  all  the  world  over  as  great  smokers.  They 
are,  however,  an  industrious  people,  and  I  know  of  nothiug 
more  comfortable  than  the  inside  of  a  thrifty  Dutchman's 
house  in  his  own  country.  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  contains 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

3.  B^gium  is  on  int^esting  country.  Its  capital  is 
Brussels,  a  handsome  city.  Under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  late  King  Leopold  L,  the  first  King  of  Belgium,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
country  is  pleasant,  and  in  some  parts  beautiful. 

4.  The  Netherlands,  or  Holland  and  Belgium,  were  for- 
merly one  country.  The  whole  territory  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  North  Sea^  eaat  by  Germany,  south  by  France, 
and  west  by  the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  These 
territories  belonged  at  one  time  to  Home,  afterwards  to  Ger- 
many, and  finally  to  Spain. 

5.  In  1581,  the  seven  northern  provinces  revolted  against 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  republic, 
which  was  then  called  Holland.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  a  very  powerful  nation,  especially  by  sea.  At 
this  time  her  ships  often  disputed,  and  sometimes  successfully, 
with  the  British  fleets. 

6.  The  remaining  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  long 
onder  the  govertiment  of  Austria.     In  1810,  Holland  was 
imited  to  France ;  but  Holland  and  the  Low  CjOXinVifvo^^^s^ 
afterwards  iormed  into  a  separate  kingdom.     In  \^"?>^  ^«^ 
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was  a  revolation,  and  the  sonthem  provinoes  now  oomp 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

7.  Poland  was  once  a  nation  of  Europe,  but  it  is  now 
longer  so.  It  was  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Buss 
dominions,  south  by  the  river  Dneister,  and  west  by  Pmsi 
In  1772,  the  sovereigns  of  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Austi 
seized  upon  Poland,  and  divided  the  greater  part  of 
territories  among  themselves.  In  1795  they  seised  1 
remainder.  The  inhabitants  have  struggled  bravely  ibr  tb> 
freedom,  but  in  vain.  They  have  heen  cruelly  treated  bj  t 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  sent  thousands  into  exil^  ai 
banished  thousands  into  other  countries.  Some  of  the  Pol 
have  fled  from  oppression  to  this  country. 

8.  I  have  already  given  you  a  short  account  of  the  stit 
of  Italy.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  a  few  thin 
here.  The  republic  of  Venice,  as  you  will  recollect,  w 
founded  in  the  fifth  century.  It  at  first  comprehended  on 
some  marshy  islands  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Venic 
Afterwards,  a  considerable  tract  of  territory  on  the  miiiilai 
was  annexed  to  its  government. 

9.  Venice  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce ;  and;  in  ti 
thirteenth  century,  the  republic  was  very  powerful.  It  wi 
customary  for  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  was  the  chief  nilfl^  ^ 
espouse  the  sea  as  a  wife,  with  pompous  ceremonies*  Vmm 
IS  still  the  admiration  of  travellers,  though  it  has  long  b« 
decaying.  There  \»,  \iOw«7et,  wma  hope  that  it  wiU  part«l 
ot  the  prosperity  oiWjeX^, oi ^\aaV\\\isss»  ViE«a%t{tti 
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10.  Genoa,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Italy,  formerly 
resembled  Yenioe  in  its  govemmeDt,  although  it  never  was 
so  powerfoL  In  1815,  it  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of 
Sardinia.  Sardinia  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  has  been  a  kingdom  since  the  year  1720. 

11.  The  former  kingdom  of  Naples  was  generally  Sidled 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Its  territories  comprised  all 
the  sonth  of  Italy,  besides  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  some  small 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  former  sovereigns  ojf 
Naples  came  from  Spain. 

12.  In  1808,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  one  of  his  most  distinguished  generals,  named 
Joachim  Murat,  who  was  the  son  of  a  pastrycook.  King 
Joachim  was  shot  in  1816,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  restored 
to  the  old  king,  Ferdinand.  It  is  now  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Questions 2.  What  of  Holland?    The  people?    What  is  the 

popalation  of  Amsterdam?  3.  What  of  Belgium?  The  late  king? 
4.  What  of  Holland  and  Belfdam  ?  How  is  the  territory  bounded  ? 
To  whom  has  it  belonged  at  different  times  ?  5.  What  took  place  Id 
1581  ?  When  was  Holland  very  powerfol  ?  6.  What  of  the  remaiq- 
ing  provinces  of  the  Netherlands?  What  took  place  ia  1810? 
In  1830?  7.  What  of  Poland?  Its  boundaries?  What  took  place 
U  1772  ?  In  1795  ?  What  of  the  l*ole«  ?  8.  What  of  Venice  ? 
f.  When  was  it  powerful?  What  was  an  annual  ceremony?  What 
of  Venice  now?  10.  What  of  Genoa?  Sardinia?  S&no^ ^ V«(i \asl 
H  been  a  kingdom?  11.  What  was  the  kingdom  oC  .^«.^\«&  %«t\»n^^ 
«fllled?   2£,  What  of  Napoleon?    EingJoacUm)   'Bja^lgtx^^MMJft.^'^ 
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Cha.p.  CXLIII. — EuBOPE  continued 

OHBONOLOGT    OF    BUSSIA,    BWEDISN,     LAPLAND,     NORWAY,    SBHIIARX, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  ETC. 

A.D. 

VBnx(!b  established 481 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  began 481 

The  first  king  reigns  in  Denmark «  714 

Venice  becomes  an  independent  republic        .        ,        •        •  809 

Iceland  discovered  by  the  Norwegians 860 

Christianity  introduced  into  Russia 958 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  conquered  England       •        •        ,  1018 

Norway  conquered  by  Canute         •••••.  1030 

Kussia  conquered  by  the  Crim  Tartars   .        •        •        •        •  1837 

Norway  incorporated  with  Denmark       •        •        •        •       ' .  1397 

'     Bussia  independent  of  the  Tartars          •        •        •        •        •  1488 

Massacre  in  Sweden ,        »  1618 

Gnstavus  Vasa  expelled  the  Danes  from  Sweden    •        •        .  1585 

Gustavus  Vasa  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden       •        •        ,  1588 

The  first  Czar  reigned  in  Russia ,  1553 

Republic  of  Holland  founded 1581 

Gustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden 1811 

Battle  of  Lutzen,  and  death  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus         .        ,  1888 

'Peter  the  Great  begins  to  reign ,  ltt8 

Chaiies  XII.  begins  to  reign  in  Sweden          •        •        •        •  1897 

Peter  the  Great  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa   •        »        .  1708 

Charles  XII.  returns  to  Sweden •  1714 

Bussia  becomes  an  empire »        .  1791 

Peter  the  Great  died 1795 

Peter  II.  died       . 1788 

Elisabeth  a8cend8  ihe  t\iToii«  ot^um^  .      «       «       •       •  1?^ 

Pater  III.  ascends  Oie  ibiotift ^789 

Ardtion  of  Poland  ""^ 
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AJX 

GofltaTiu  m.  died •  1792 

Bossia  declared  war  against  France         •        «       •        •        •  1792 

Catherine  II.  died 1796 

2?aiil,  Emperor  of  Bossia,  died 1801 

Oopenhagen  bombarded.by  the  English 1807 

JeachimMurat  made  King  of  Naples 1808 

Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  dethroned U809 

Holland  united  to  France 1810 

l^e  city  of  Moscow  bamt 1812 

Norway  transferred  to  Sweden 18U 

Geaoa  annexed  to  Sardinia 1814 

Sardinia  has  Savoy,  &c.,  restored     .        •        .        .        .        .  1815 

Commercial  treaty  between  Denmark  and  England         .        .  1824 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Bussia,  dies 1825 

Nicholas  ascends  the  throne  of  Bnssia     •        .        «        .        .  1825 

BcYolation  in  Netherlands :  divided  into  Holland  and  Belgium  1830 
BoBsian  army  crosses  the  Pruth  to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachial853 

Bnssia  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Oltenitza       •        •        •        .  1853 

Negotiation  between  Sweden  and  Bussia  respecting  the  war  .  1854 

Inssians  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Czitate       •        .        ,        •  1854 

tuflsians  cross  the  Danube 1854 

oMian  ports  of  Biga,  Libau,  and  Widau  blockaded        .        •  1854 

oBSians  retreat  from  Silistria «  1854 

usians  defeated  at  Giurgevo 1854 

Miaiis  retreat  from  Bucharest 1854 

BsiMM  defeat  the  Turks  in  Armenia     •        •        .        •       «  1854 

Tender  of  Bomarsund,  2000  Bussian  prisoners    •        .        •  1854 

aians  defeated  at  the  Alma  and  Inkerman          •        •        •  1854 

lolas  orders  a  levy  of  ten  men  out  of  every  thousand        •  1854 

'mperial  tfkase  orders  the  arming  of  t&e  militia         «        •  1 865 

h  of  Emperor  of  Bussia.    Accession  of  his  ton,  Al«MaAi»  V%Ki^ 
Boisian  steamers  and  240  Miiing  yesseU  desfcto^^^^^ 

^wofAMof     . V^^^ 
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Defeat  of  the  BnssiaiiB  on  the  Tchemaja        •       •       «       •  189 

Sebastopol  eracaated,  September  8 189 

Capitalation  of  Kara         •                185 

Peace  between  Russia,  France,  England,  Austria,  and  Tiul^f  185 

Coronation  of  Alexander  XL •  185i 

Abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  bj  Denmark        •        •        •       •  1854 

Grand  Duke  Constantine  visits  Queen  Yictoria       •        •        •  185' 
Schamvl,  the  Circassian  chief,  taken  prisoner,  and  Vron^  to  & 

Petersbarg 18M 

Bmsia  and  Poland  at  yariance         •        •       •        •       •       •  1861 

Schleswig-Holstein  taken  from  Denmark         •        .        .       ,  1810 


Chap.  CXLIV.— Europe  coneiittMct 

KUrODOX  OP  GKBAT  BRfTAIW  ASJ>  IMBUMMk 

1.  I  HAVE  now^  come  to  the  most  intereBting  ooqnliy  i» 
Europe ;  the  country  where  there  is  more  comfort^  moeefBO 
sense,  more  thorough  dvilinttion,  more  ime  religion,  dm ' 
any  other  land  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  or  AMea» 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  emto 
England,  Wales,   Scotland,  and   Ireland.     The  three  / 
countries  are  upon  the  island  of  Great  Britain.     This  irf 
is  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  and  is  separated  h] 
British  Channel  from  France.     At  the  narrowest  pari 
channel  is  twenty-five  miles   wide.     Ireland  lies  wi 
Ormt  Britain,  at  the  distanoe  of  about  sixty  miles;  a  f 

i^  iiowever,  is  mudii 'Masrac  V^  Qiootbiid. 
SL  These  two  idaadaM^«n«il\\si«X«^^ 
«W^  iwenty-nine  TsuSaioTA  ^l  SsiMi^x\«^\^  ^M 
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kingdom  has  colonies  in  yarions  parts  of  America,  Africa, 

Asia,  so  that  the  qneen  rules  over  nearly  one  hundred 

fifty  millions  of  people.    Great  Britain  may  be  considered 

richest  and  most  powerful  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the 

)e. 

.  England  has  a  queen  who  has  several  magnificent 
kces.  England,  too,  has  a  great  many  noblemen  who 
in  costly  country-seats,  and  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
racterized  by  honourable  dealing  towards  their  tenants,^ 
patriotism  towards  their  country. 

.  In  all  great  cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty  and 
3ring,  and  the  cities  of  England  do  not  form  an  exception ; 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  has  been  much  alleviated 
;he  efforts  of  private  liberality,. and  the  operation  of  the- 
:-laws,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
e  money  is  given  away  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

7E8TION8. — 1.  Which  is  the  most  extraordinary  coantry  in  ^iffope  ? 
Hiat  is  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 
it  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain?  What  of  the  British  Channel? 
nd?  3.  Population  of  Great  Britain  ?  Ireland?  Colonies  of  Great 
iin ?  4.  What  of  the  qneen  ?  Noblemen?  5.  What  of  poverty  in 
and  ?  What  can  yon  say  of  England?  Where  is  London  ?  Direc- 
of  the  following  places  from  London: — Manchester?  Birmingham? 
Seld?  Edinbnrgh?  Dublin?  Wales? 


^fX 
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Ohap.  CXLY. — Europe  continued, 

ABOUT  LONDON  AND  OTREB  CITIES  OF  ENOLAND,  WALES,  SCOTLAND^  AITV 
UPLAND. 

1.  London  is  the  largest  and  finest  city  in  Europe^  and 
with  its  outskirts  contains  above  two  millions  and  a  half  of 

i  inhabitants.  The  Thames,  a  considerable  river,  runs  througli 
it.  Across  this  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  stone  and 
iron  bridges.  London  has  no  wall  around  it,  like  Farias 
Berlin,  and  most  large  cities  of  the  continent ;  but  it  is 
encircled  by  a  beautiful  country,  dotted  with  villages,  viQas, 
and  country-seats. 

2.  London  seems  like  a  world  of  itself;  you  might  walk 
about  for  a  year,  and  go  into  some  new  street  every  daj. 
In  some  parts  of  the  city  there  are  such  streams  of  people 
that  it  always  seems  there  like  a  fair.  The  skopa  axe  fillid 
with  beautiful  things,  and  the  streets  are  crowded  with 
<K)aches  and  carriages  of  all  sorts. 

3.  The  palace  of  St.  James  is  a  dark  old  buildiDf^  but  tiit 
^ueen  letudes  in  Buckingham  Palace*  WeBtminstor  Abbey 
is  an  old  Gkythio  church,  which  strikes  efveiy  beholdw  witb 
admiration  and  wonder.  St.  Paul^fl  Cathednd  is  moiv 
modem,  and  is  very  handsome. 

4.  I  have  iK>t  \ivn^  Vi  tell  you  of  the  oUier  wondarfbi 
tilings  in  Londoii,  tiot  ismi  \  ^i^^^^k^  K!&s,5sA]iJBr  besntifcl 
towns  an*  dtieam^^^^^^  ^^Ti«s^^«A.i^«^^k«.^ 
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my  Tales  about  England,  or  come  and  see  me  some  long 
winter's  Bight. 

6,  I  will  then  tell  yon  of  Manchester,  where  they  make 
beautiful  ginghams,  calicoes,  and  other  goods ;  of  Birming- 
ham, where  they  make  guns,  pistols,  swords,  locks,  and 
lamps;  of  Sheffield,  where  they  make  knives,  forks,  and 
scissors;  and  of  other  places,  where  they  make  a  great 
▼ariety  of  articles. 

6.  Wales  is  a  country  of  mountains,  lying  on  the  west  of 
England.  Most  of  the  people  speak  the  Welsh  language, 
which  you  could  not  uiwieratand.  They  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  live  in  a  comfortable  manner.  Their  mountains 
are  celebrated  for  producing  coal,  tin,  iron,  copper,  and  slate. 

7.  Scotland  is  also  a  land  of  mountains.  In  the  southern 
part  the  people  speak  the  Scotch  langltage,  which  perhaps 
yon  cottld  partly  understand.  But,  in  the  highlands  of  the 
northy  the  inhabitants  speak  Gaelic,  which  would  be  as 
strange  to  you  as  the  language  of  an  Arab. 

8.  The  capital  of  Scotland  is  Edinburgh,  a  fine  smoky  old 
city,  with  an  immense  high  castle  in  the  midst  of  it.  Besides 
this,  there  are  many  fine  towns  in  Scotland.  Glasgow  is  a 
large  place,  and  celebrated  for  its  manufactures. 

9.  Ireland  is  a  bright,  green  island,  containing  seven 
millions  of  people.  It  is  the  native  land  of  those  ch&^xlx^^ 
-^Mkj  Irishineii  irho  emigiUlB  U>  AttieticDL  Vkl  ^tn^t^  \gt«^^ 
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vies  of  bad  government  for  maDy  years,  and  a  large  p 
the  people  had  therefore  fallen  into  a  state  of  distr 
poverty.  Great  improvement  in  her  situation,  is,  hw 
daily  taking  place. 

10»  The  Irish,  however,  are  a  veiy  interesting  people 
home  or  abroad,  they  seem  to  be  full  of  wit  and  ho6pi< 
It  is  by  their  lively  disposition,  and  cheerful  turn  of 
that  they  seem  to  soften  the  evils  which  too  often  p 
them. 

11.  Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  some  • 
streets  are  magniiicent ;  but  many  portions  of  it  are 
with  inhabitants  who  present  the  most  woful  aspe 
raggedness  and  misery.  B«3ggary  is  common  in  all  pai 
the  kingdom. 

Questions. — 1.  Popnlation  of  London?  The  Thames?  C< 
aroand  London  ?  2.  Describe  the  appearance  of  London.  3.  J 
of  St.  James.  Westminster  Abbey.  St.  Paul's.  6.  What  of 
Chester?  Birmingham?  Sheffield?  6.  Where  is  Wales ?  W 
the  people?  Mountains?  7.  What  of  Scotland?  Langnage?  8. 
of  Edinburgh?  Glasgow?  9.  What  of  Ireland?  Govemi 
10.  What  of  the  Irish  people?     11.  What  of  Dublin? 


Chap.  CXLVI.— Europe  con<inu«£ 

O&IQIN  OF  TUB  BRITISH  NATION.     THE  DRUIDS, 

ginally  settled  \>y  «b  ^\^^l  ^^^  ^«^  ^^^atu^^wA  « 
Qtiia,  Odts,  or  Ta\Xi«c  ILfJiXa^  ^V^  ^^ftR«A«^«. 
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at  thb  day,  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Some  of  these  still  speak  the  ancient  GaeHc,  or 
Keltic,  language. 

2.  Very  little  is  known  about  these  islands  till  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar.  He  invaded  England  in  the  year  55  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  country  was  then  called  Britannia, 
or  Britain.  It  was  inhabited  by  barbarians,  some  of  whom 
wore  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  while  others  were  entirely 
naked.  They  were  painted  like  the  American  Indians. 
Their  weapons  were  clubs,  spears,  and  swords,  with  which 
they  fiercely  attacked  the  Eoman  invaders. 

3.  The  ancient  Britons,  like  the  other  northern  nations  of 
Europe,  were  iiolaters.  Their  priests  Were  called  Druids. 
Their  places  of  worship  were  in  the  open  air,  and  consisted 
of  huge  stone  pillars,  standing  in  a  circle.  A  large  stone  in 
the  middle  was  used  as  an  altar,  and  human  victims  were 
sacrificed  upon  it.  The  ruins  of  one  of  these  temples  still 
remain  at  Stonehenge,  and  are  very  wonderful. 

4.  The  Druids  considered  the  oak  a  sacred  tree.  They  set 
a  great  value  on  the  mistletoe,  a  sort  of  plant  which  some- 
times grows  on  the  oak.  Wherever  they  found  the  mistletoe, 
they  held  a  banquet  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
oak  on  which  it  grew. 

6.  The  Druids  incited  the  Britons  to  oppose  the  Eoman 
power.     They  fought  fiercely,  and  the  country  was  not  ^w- 
tbdj  subdued  till  sixty  years  after  the  Ci\T\a^\«a.  ct^    ^^^^- 
toiuo«  a  Bomau  genearal,  then  cut  do^wn  t\Le  «wst«i^  ^gccs\«^ 
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destroyed  the  temples,  and  threw  the  Draidi  into 
which  thej  had  themBelves  kindled  to  roAsb  the 

iie  Scots,  who  inhabited  the  XM>rthem  part  of  the 

were  a  fierce  people,  and  were  Btill  unoonquerei 

bvent  them  from  making  incoraions  into  Britain,  the 

Ins  built  a  wall  from  the  river  Tyne  to  the  Frith  of 

[The  Britons  remained  quietly  under  the  gOTemment 

lome  for  nearly  five  centuries  after  the  ChriaUan  ai«i 

bting,  during  this  period,  many  of  the  Roman  onstoma 

fy  never  attempted  to  free  themselves.     But,  at  laat^  tlie 

aan  empire  became  so  weak  that  the  Emperor  Yalentinitt 

ihdrew  his  troops  from  Britain. 

B.  The  inhabitants  had  grown  so  unwarlike,  that  who 
)  Roman  soldiers  were  gone,  they  found  themselves  vniUr 
resist  the  Scots.  They  therefore  asked  the  aaaistaiiM  oi 
>  tribes  of  people  from  Germany,  called  Saxoni  ui 
igles. 

}.  These  people  drove  back  the  Scots  into  their  own  ftrt 
bhe  island.  Then,  instead  of  returning  to  Qermanjt  th^ 
k  possession  of  Britain  by  the  right  of  the  strongest  ft 
B  divided  by  them  into  seven  small  kingdomn^  oslled  tk 
con  Heptarchy. 

lOBSTiONS.— 1.  ^Wha\  o^  \.\i^  Qoels  or  Kelts  ?  2«  When  did  GbHT 
ide  England?  YniatvfwGT^«X'S»Tv\Kia.^'?si^<!aMad?  WlMtofAi 


th.e  D 

T':re  o) 


lte-_->t'c  x^ 
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What  of  their  placet  of  worship  ?  4.  How  was  the  oak  considered  bf 
the  Druids  ?  The  mistletoe  ?  5.  Whea  was  the  couatrj  eotirely  sub- 
daed?  What  of  Saetonios?  6.  What  of  the  Scots?  What  did  the 
Bomans  do?  7.  How  long  did  Rome  goyern  Britain?  What  of  the  em* 
pire  of  Valentinian  ?  8.  Whose  aid  did  the  Britons  ask  against  the  Seotif 
9.  What  did  these  two  tribes  do?    How  was  Britain  then  divided? 


Chap.  CXLVIL — Eubope  continued. 

SAXOK  AND  DANISH  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  Lf  the  year  827  of  the  Christian  era,  all  the  seven  king- 
doms of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united  into  one,  under 

the  goyenunent  of  Egbert.     He  was,  therefore^  the  first  king  i 

of  Enghmd. 

2.  Egbert  was  a  native  of  England,  but  h4d  been  educated 

in  France,  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne.     He  was  therefore 

more  polished  and  enlightened  than  most  of  the  Saxon  kings. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Egbert,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 

he  Danes  made  incursions  into  England.     They  sometimes 

^erran  the  whole  country. 

3u  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  872,  fought  fifty*  i 
battles  with  them  by  sea  and  land.     On  one  occasion,  he 
it  into  the  camp  of  the  Danes  in  the  disguise  of  a  harper, 
took  notice  of  every  tiling,  and  planned  an  attack  upon 
mmp.    Ketuming  to  his  own  men,  he  led  them  against 
')anes,  whom  he  completely  routed. 
This  king  was  called  Alfred  tJxe  QteaV.*)  «aidL\^>DA^  ^ 
Tigbt  to  the  epithet  of  Qreat  t\xaxL  VkO^  <a»>i>DJB£'>K^s»V^. 
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who  have  borne  it.  He  made  wise  laws,  and  instituted  tlio 
custom  of  trial  hy  jury.  He  likewise  founded  the  university 
of  Oxford.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  the 
Danes  again  broke  into  England.  There  was  now  no  Alfred 
to  oppose  them.  They  were  accordingly  victorious,  and 
three  Danish  kings  governed  the  country  in  succession. 

5.  Canute  the  Great  was  one  of  them.  He  appears  to  hare 
been  an  old  pirate,  or,  as  they  were  called  in  those  days,  a  set- 
king.  One  day,  when  he  and  his  courtiers  were  walking  on 
the  shore,  they  called  him  king  of  the  sea,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  but  to  command  and  the  waves  would  obey  him. 

6.  Canute,  in  order  to  shame  their  flattery,  desired  a  chair 
of  state  to  be  brought  and  placed  on  the  hard  smooth  sand. 
Then,  seating  himself  in  the  chair,  he  stretched  out  his  sceptre 
over  the  waves  with  a  very  commanding  aspect. 

7.  *'  Roll  back  thy  waves,  thou  sea  1 '  cried  Canute.  "  I  to 
thy  king  and  master  I  How  darest  thou  foam  and  thunder 
in  my  presence  ?  '*  But  the  sea,  nowise  abashed,  came  roar- 
ing and  whitening  onward,  and  threw  a  sheet  of  spray  orer 
Canute  and  all  the  courtiers.  The  giant  waves  rolled  upward 
on  the  beach,  far  beyond  the  monarch's  chair.  They  wooM 
soon  have  swallowed  him  up,  together  with  his  courtiers,  if 
they  had  not  all  scampered  to  the  dry  land. 

8.  In  the  year  1041,  the  Danes  were  driven  out  of  EDg- 
J^nd^  and  another  Saxon  kin^^  called  Edward  the  CkaAmfur, 
was  plaxjed  upon  t\ie  ftixon^,    k\.\^&  ^^^^\a.  1068,  Farol^ 

who  was  also  a  Saxon,  \>^wn^V^^^ 
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9.  But  lie  was  the  laist  of  the  Saxon  kings.  No  sooner 
had  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  William,  Duke  of  Normandy 
in  France,  invaded  England,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousaud 
men,  and  landed  at  Pevensey  Bay,  in  1066. 

10.  Harold  led  an  army  of  Saxons  against  the  Norman 
invaders,  and  fought  with  them  at  Hastings.  In  the  midst 
of  the  battle  an  arrow  was  shot  through  his  steel  helmet, 
and  penetrated  his  brain.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  gaini  d 
the  victory,  and  became  King  of  England. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  England?  What  king- 
doms did  he  govern  ?  2.  What  of  Egbert  ?  What  of  the  Danes  ?  8.  When 
did  Alfired  ascend  the  throne?  What  did  he  do  ?  4.  Why  was  he  called 
.  Alfred  the  Great  ?  What  of  the  Danes  after  his  death  ?  5,  6,  7.  Tell 
a  stoiy  of  Cannte.  8.  When  were  the  Danes  driven  oat  of  England  ? 
Who  was  then  placed  upon  the  throne  ?  When  did  Harold  become 
king?  9.  Who  now  invaded  England?  10.  Where  was  the  battle 
fonght  between  Harold  and  William  ?  Who  became  king  of  England  ? 


Chap.  CXLVIII. — Europe  continued. 

KOXUIAK  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  WnjJAH  THE  CoNQUEROB  (as  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
was  now  called)  reigned  about  twenty  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  second  son,  William  Rufus,  or  the  Ked,  who 
was  so  named  from  the  colour  of  his  hair. 

2.  The  red  long  waa  very  fond  of  livrntm^.     ^^^  ^s^S^ 
while  be  was  chasing  a  deer  in  the  forest,  a  gKa^e\s\ss^  ^^ 
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the  name  of  WiJter  Tyrrel  let  flj  an  arrov.  It  glanced 
against  a  tree  and  hit  the  king  on  the  breast,  ao  that  he  fell 
from  his  horse  and  died. 

3.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1100,  and  William  Bnfus 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry.  This  king  was  otlkd 
Beaucleck,  or  Excellent  Scholar,  because  he  was  aUe  to 
write  his  name.  Kings  were  not  expected  to  have  modi 
learning  in  those  days.  On  the  death  of  King  Heniy  Besn- 
clerk,  in  1135,  the  throne  was  nsnrped  by  Stephen  oi  Bloii* 
But  he  died  in  1154,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  the  Seooodf 
who  was  son  to  the  former  Henry. 

4.  This  monarch  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  Thomis  I 
Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Hoping  to  please  the 
king,  four  knights  went  to  Canterbury,  and  murdered  Becket 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  But  this  bloody  deed  was  a  came  d 
great  trouble  to  King  Henry ;  for  the  Pope  threatened  to 
excommunicate  him. 

5.  In  order  to  pacify  his  Holiness,  the  king  set  oat  on  t 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Becket.  When  he  entered  tlie 
abbey  where  the  tomb  was  situated,  the  whole  community  of 
monks  assaulted  him  with  rods.  The  king,  being  afraid  to 
resist  them,  was  soundly  whipped ;  and,  as  a  reward  hr  lA 
patience,  he  received  the  Pope*s  pardon. 

6.  Daring  the  reign  of  this  king  Ireland  was  oooqasni 
and  annexed  to  t\ie  loakoa  of  England.  It  had  pwfioa^r 
been  divided  into  ae^fwaX  «fc^^^»Vfli^\'cs^ 

7.  IUchardtlieUouAies«^^-R^^wi^«^s^'^K^^ 
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in  1189.  He  was  a  valiant  man,  and  possessed  prodigious 
strength ;  and  he  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  battle  and 
slanghter.  After  gaining  great  renown  in  Palestine,  he  was, 
on  his  way  back,  taken  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  by  the 
Bnke  of  Aostria. 

8.  The  English  obtained  Kichard's  release  by  paying  a 
heavy  ransom ;  but  soon  afterwards,  while  besieging  a  caatle 
in  Normandy,  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow. 
The  next  king  was  Kichard's  brother  John,  sumamed  Lack- 
land, or  Loseland. 

9.  This  epithet  was  bestowed  on  John  because  he  lost  the 
territories  which  the  English  kings  had  hitherto  possessed  in 
France.  John  was  one  of  the  worst  kings  that  ever  England 
had.  Among  other  crimes  he  murdered  his  nephew,  Arthur 
of  Bretagne,  who  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

10.  The  barons  of  England  were  so  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  John,  that  they  assembled  at  Hunnymede,  and 
compelled  him  to  sign  a  written  deed  called  Magna  Oharta. 
This  fiftmous  charter  was  dated  the  19  th  of  June,  1215.  It 
is  considered  the  foundation  of  English  liberty.  It  deprived 
John  and  all  his  successors  of  the  despotic  power  whicb 
former  kings  had  exercised. 

11.  King  John  died  in  1216,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son 
who  was  then  only  nine  years  old.    He  was  called  Henry 
iht  Third.     His  reign  continued  fifby-five  years  \  bat^^Vissa^ 
ha  was  a  weH-meaning  man,  he  had  not  av:d^\«sa^»  ^\s^^\^ 
Mad  Brmneas  fof  s  ^er. 
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QuBsnoKS.— 1.  Who  succeeded  William  the  Conqaeror?  1*  Wh 
was  the  fate  of  William  Bufos?  3.  When  did  Henry  Beauderk  he% 
his  reign  ?  When  did  Stephen  sncceed  to  the  throne?  When  did  1 
die  ?  4.  Who  murdered  Thomas  it  Becket  ?  5.  What  happened 
Henry  II.?  6.  What  of  Ireland?  7.  When  was  ^chard  made  kbg 
England?  What  of  him  ?  8.  How  was  he  killed?  9.  Why  was  Jol 
called  Lackland  ?  What  of  him?  His  crimes  ?  10.  Who  signed  Hagi 
Charta?  How  is  it  considered?  11.  When  did  King  John  die?  Wh 
of  Henry  m.? 


Chap.  CXLIX. — Europe,  eonttnuecL 

BNQLISH  WASS  AND  BEBBLLI0N8. 

1.  The  next  king,  Edward  the  First,  was  crowned  in  127: 
The  people  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Longshanks,  becaai 
his  legs  were  of  imusual  length.     He  was  a  great  warric 
and  fought  bravely  in  Palestine  and  in  the  civil  wars 
England. 

2.  Edward  conquered  Wales,  which  had  hitherto  bee 
separate  kingdom.     He  attempted  to  conquer  Scotland  1 
witiBf  but  dfd  not  entirely  succeed.     The  illustrioos 
William  Wallace  resisted  ^  Im,  and  beat  the  English  t 
in  many  battles.     But,  at  last,  Warllace  was  taken  pr 
and  carried  in  chains  to  London,  and  there  executed. 

3.  Bobert  Bruce  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Sootko 
renewed  the  war  against  Edward.     But  old  Longshar 

determined  not  to  let  gp  his  hold  of  poor  Scotlao 
mostei!^  an  immona^  atm'^^wci^  ^^&  \£Ax^^^iA!^  nc 
Irion  a  sudden  sicaoieaa  ^\x\»  wi  wi^  \ft  V^\\Vi. 
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4.  His  80D^  Edward  the  Second,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1307.  He  led  an  armj  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  into 
Scotland*  Bat  he  was  not  such  a  warrior  as  his  father. 
Bobert  Bruce  encountered  him  at  Bannockburn  with  only 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  gained  a  glorious  victory.  By 
this  Scotland  was  set  free.  Edward  the  Second  reigned 
about  twenty  years.  He  was  a  foolish  and  miserable  king. 
His  own  wife  made  war  against  him,  and  took  liim  pri- 
soner. By  her  instigati'm,  he  was  cruelly  murdered  in 
prison. 

6,  His  son,  Edward  the  Third,  began  to  reign  in  1327,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.     He  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne, 
before  he  showed  himself  very  unlike  his  father.     He  beat ' 
the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  and  afterwards  invaded  France. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  French  wars  in  the  hisix>ry  of  France. 

6.  The  king's  son,  sumamed  the  Black  Prince,  was  even 
more  valiant  than  his  father.  He  was  also  as  kind  and  gene- 
rona  as  he  was  brave.  He  conquered  King  John  of  France^ 
and  took  him  prisoner;  but  he  did  not  exult  over  him. 
When  they  entered  London  together,  the  Black  Prince  rode 
bareheaded  by  the  side  oi  the  captive  monarch,  as  if  he  were 
merely  an  attendant  instead  of  a  conqueror. 

7.  This  brave  prince  died  in  1376,  and  his  father  lived 
only  one  year  longer.    The  next  king  was  Bichard  the 
Second,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old.    'W\i«ii  \Lft  ^w«  ^«^% 
Richard  neglected  the  goyemmenti  aud  c«c^  ^^"^  ^^^^ktos^^ 

imt  Jut  own  plea8are§. 


i 


^^^  tode  ^o\»y  **»  ^^  of  y<^  ^Z^ 
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obert  Bruce  ?  l>eat&  of  Edward  Longshanks  ?  4.  What  of  Edward 
.?  Battle  of  Bannockbarn?  How  was  Scotland  set  free  ?  What 
ippened  to  Edward  II.?  5.  What  of  Edward  III.  ?  When  did  he 
fpn  to  reign?  6.  What  of  the  Black  Prince?  How  did  he  treat 
►hn  of  France?  7.  What  of  Richard  II.?  8,  9'.  What  of  Wat 
flert  rebellion  ?  10.  What  did  William  Walworth  do?  11.  What 
the  rebels  when  Wat  Tyler  was  killed  ?     What  did  Richard  do  ? 


Obap.  CL. — EunoPK  continued, 

THB  LANCA8TBIAN  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  NoTWiTHSTANDiira  his  promise  to  the  rebels^  King 
icbard  was  not  a  good  ruler.  His  subjects  grew  more  and 
ore  discontented,  and  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
rmed  the  project  of  making  himself  king.  Kichard  was 
(throned  and  imprisoned  at  Pontefract  castle,  where  he  was 
bher  killed  or  starved  to  death.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster 
»gan  to  reign  in  the  year  1400,  and  was  called  Henry  the 
Durth. 

2.  There  were  two  rebellions  against  this  king.  One  wIbs 
iftded  by  the  Earl  of  Northnmberland,  and  the  other  by  the 
rchbishop  of  York ;  for,  in  those  times,  bishops  often  put 
i  stmour  and  tt»med  soldiers.  Henry  conquered  the  rebels, 
kd  raigned  aeyeral  years  in  peace. 

3^  Ai  hHig  a»  his  father  lired,  ihe  king's  eldest  soit  was  a 
ild  and  distipaled  young  man  ;  but  no  sooner  waa  thi^  c^V^ 
wg  dead  than  hid  character  uoderwent  a  com^\«^A  ^c^as^^^ 
!e  now  thjnew  off  bis  dissipation^  and  de^o\,ed\iVi»i^  ^MS»r 
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SiWj  to  the  business  of  goyeming  his  kingdonh  He  wa 
crowned  as  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  1413.  Two  yean  afiei 
wards  he  invaded  France. 

4.  I  have  already  told,  in  the  history  of  Fraaoe,  hoi 
Henry  yanquished  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  Agio 
court,  and  how  he  afterwards  became  master  of  the  whol 
kingdom  of  France.  His  death  took  place  in  1422,  ia  th 
midst  of  his  triumphs,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

5.  The  new  king  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth,  wasi 
baby  only  nine  months  old.  At  that  tender  age,  while  h 
was  still  in  his  nurse's  arms,  the  heavy  crowns  of  E]i£^< 
and  France  were  put  upon  his  head.  The  ceremony  of  thi 
poor  child's  coronation  was  performed  in  the  city  of  Paria 
He  soon  lost  the  crown  of  France ;  but  the  crown  of  Eof 
lan^l  continued  a  torment  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
caused  his  death  at  last. 

6.  When  he  grew  up,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  mild^  qoJ 
simple  sort  of  man,  with  barely  sense  enough  to  get  al 
respectably  as  a  private  person.     As  a  king,  he  was  an  ol 
of  contempt.     His  wife  had  far  more  manhood  than  hin 
and  she  governed  him  like  a  child. 

7.  During  this  king's  reign  began  the  war  of  the  J 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Duke  of  Lancastc 
unlawfully  taken  the  crown  from  Richard  the  Seoond 

ie  and  his  son  rcigoftA.  mthout  much  oppositioii|  ^ 
they  were  warliko  meu,  wi^  ^w^^Vw^  ^l^\».^«ltb 
with  their  swordd. 


8.  Henry  the  Sixth,  on  the  contrary,  was  soft,  meek,  and 
peaceable,  witboat  spirit  enoagb  to  fight  for  the  crown  which 
his  father  leflb  him.  The  heirs  of  Bichard  the  Second  there- 
fore thought  this  a  proper  time  to  get  back  their  lawful 
inheritance.     The  Dake  of  York  was  tbe  isearest  heir. 

9.  He  began  a  war  in  1455.  If  there  had  been  nobody 
bat  Henry  the  Sixth  to  resist  him,  he  miig^t  have  got  the 
crown  at  once.  But  Henry's  wife,  (whose  name  was  Mar- 
garet,) and  many  of  the  nobility,  took  up  arms  for  the  king. 
Other  noblemen  lent  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

10.  All  the  Yorkiftts,  or  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
wore  white  roses  either  in  their  hats  or  at  their  breasts. 
The  Lancastrians,  or  those  of  the  king's  party,  wore  a  red 
rose  in  tbe  same  manner.  Whenerer  two  persons  happened 
to  meet,  one  wearing  a  red  rose  and  the  other  a  white,  they 
drew  their  swords  and  fought. 

11.  Thus  the  people  of  England  were  divided  into  two 
great  parties,  who  were  ready  to  out  each  other's  throats, 
merely  for  the  difference  between  a  red  and  white  rose. 

QuE0noN8.---l .  What  of  England  tinder  Bichard  ?    Who  dethroned: 
him  ?  His  fate?    Who  was  Henry  IV.  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ? 
2.  What  rebellions  were  there  against  this  king  ?  3.  What  of  Henry  V.  ? 
When  did  he  invade  France?  4.  Who  fought  the  battle  of  Agineonrt? 
Whes  did  Henry  V.  die?    6.  Describe  the  coronation  of  Henry  VI. 
6.  What  of  him?  His  qneen?  7.  What  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ?  Hiv 
son,  Henry  V.  ?    8.  What  did  the  heirs  of  Richard  II,  d^*l    ^ .  ^Wweci 
did  the  Duke  of  York  begin  the  war  ?    Who  took,  u^  wm%  tot  '^aAtcrj't 
10.  Whs*  did  tbe  fottowenof  the  Duke  of  YotV  we«t^    t\vo%'^  ^"^  '^^^ 
kmgf    WbAt  often  happened? 

^1> 
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Chap.  CLL — Europe  continuwL 

WAA8  OF  THB  ROSES. 

1.  The  Wars  of  the  Hoses  lasted  thirty  yeara.  Sometii 
the  white  rose  was  uppermost  aud  sometimes  the  red.  1 
most  celebrated  general  in  these  wars  was  the  £ail  of  TV 
wick.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  means  that  the  soldiers  of 
white  Tose  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Towton,  in  wh 
thirty-six  thousand  of  the  red  rose  men  were  killed.  1 
young  Duke  of  York  was  then  proclaimed  king,  under  i 
name  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

2.  This  was  in  1461.    But,  not  long  afterwards,  the  £ 
of  Warwick  quarrelled  with  King  Edward,  and  quitted 
party  of  Yorkists.     He  took  King  Henry  the  Sixth  ov 
prison,  and  placed  hiin  on  the  throne  again,'  and  Edward 
compelled  to  flee  over  to  France. 

8.  A?  the  Earl  of  Warwick  showed  himself  so  power 
pulling^own  kings  and  setting  them  up  again,  he  gain< 
name  oiT  the  king-maker.     But  he  was  finally  killed  in 
while  fighting  bravely  for  the  Lancastrians;  and  tb 
white  rose  flounshed  again. 

4.  Henry  .the  Sixth  and  his  son  were  murdered  j 
and  Edward  ibe  Fourth  became  the  undisputed 
Eni^d.    fie  had  fought  bravely  for  the  crown ;  I 
ibftt  he  had  gpt  firm  poBsession  of  it,  he  became 
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5.  He  was  a  cruel  tyrant  too.  Having  resolved  to  put  one 
of  his  brothers  to  death,  he  gave  him  the  choice  of  dying  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased.  His  brother,  who  was  a  grea\f 
lover  of  good  liquor,  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  hogshead  of  wine. 

6.  Edward  the  Fourth  died  in  1483.  He  left  two  young 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  now  became  King  Edward  the 
Fifth.  But  these  poor  children  had  a  wicked  uncle,  Kichard 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  a  guardian.  Most  historians  say 
that  he  was  a  horrible  figure  to  look  at,  having  a  humpback, 
a  withered  arm,  and  a  very  ugly  face ;  while  more  modem 
writers  insist  that  he  was  a  bold,  clever  man,  determined  to 
cany  out  his  own  designs,  and  imscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
he  nsed  to  that  end.  This  personage  was  determined  to  make 
himself  king. 

7.  He  took  dure  that  the  little  King  Edward  and  his  brother 
fchould  lodge  in  the  Tower  of  London.  One  night,  while  the 
two  children  were  sound  asleep  in  each  other's  arms,  some 
villaiDS  came  and  smothered  them  with  the  bolsters  of  the 
bed.  They  were  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase.  So  Bichard 
of  Gloucester  became  king  of  England.  He  is  said  to  have 
committed  many  crimes  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  crown, 
bat  he  did  not  keep  it  long.  But  it  is  now  generally  under- 
stood that  more  evil  deeds  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  Bichard 
than  he  was  really  guilty  of. 

8.  Heary  Tudor,  the  young  Earl  6(  Richmond,  was  now 
the  only  remaining  heir  of  King  Henrj  the  Sixth.  The 
Fnoch  lupplied  him  with  the  means  of  makixi^  tr«x  ^^^cccax^ 
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Bichard  Oookback.     He  laixded  in  England,  aiid  gained  a 
victory  at  Boaworth. 

9.  Whon  the  soldiers  of  Eichmond  examined  the  dead 
bodies  tLat  lay  in  heaps  on  the  battle-field^  they  fonnd  that 
King  Bichard  was  among  them,  with  the  golden  crown  upon 
his  head.  They  put  it  on  the  head  of  Bichmond,  and  hailed 
him  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 

10.  The  new  king  manied  a  daughter  of  Bdward  the 
Fourth ;  and,  at  their  wedding  they  each  wore  a  red  rose 
intei-twined  with  a  white  one,  for  the  Wars  of  the  Bx)6e8  were 
now  over. 

Questions. — 1 .  How  long  did  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  last  ?  Wliat  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  ?  2.  When  was  Edward  IV.  made  king  ?  Whai 
did  Warwick  do  ?  3.  What  was  he  called  ?  How  was  he  killed  ?  Whea 
did  the  party  of  the  White  Hose  flourish  again  ?  4.  What  of  Edward 
rv.  ?  5.  How  did  he  treat  his  brother?  6.  When  did  he  die  ?  Whit 
children  did  he  leave  ?  Describe  Richard  Crookback.  7.  What  cniehy 
did  he  commit  ?  Did  ho  become  king?  8«  Who  gained  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  ?  9.  Where  was  Richard  found  ?  10.  Whom  did  Hffiry 
VII.  marry  ?    Why  were  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  now  at  an  end  ? 


Chap.  CLIL — Europe  continued, 

BJSIONS  OF  THE  TUDOR  PBUTCCS. 

1.  Henbt  the  Seventh  (the  former  Earl  of  Riolimoiid)  bcgtn 
bia  reign  ia  14S5«  H«  ^«a  a  crafty  king^  and  cuni  mA 
nojre  for  hit  o^ira  ipoww  %iA  ^^^^^^^^Tj^Vit  tii«  lu^ppinev 


of  his  subjects.     But,  for  hk  own  sake,  lie  desired  to  reigti 
peaceably,  without  foreign  wars  or  civil  commotions. 

2.  During  his  reign,  two  impostors  appeared  in  England, 
each  of  whom  pretended  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  the 
crown  than  Henry  the  Seventh  had.  One  was  Lambert 
Simnel,  the  son  of  a  baker;  but  he  called  himself  a  nephew 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  other  was  Perkin  Warbeck, 
the  son  of  a  Flemish  butcher.  He  pretended  to  be  one  of 
the  little  princes  whom  King  Richard  had  smothered  in  the 
Tower. 

3.  Many  knights  and  noblemen  of  England  were  led  into 
rebellion  by  each  of  these  impostors.  But  finally  they  were 
both  taken  prisoners.  Perkin  Warbeck  was  hanged,  and 
Lambert  Simnel  was  set  to  washing  dishes  in  th^  king's 
kitchen. 

4.  Henry  the  Seventh  died  in  1609.  He  had  been  a 
great  lover  of  money,  and  put  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  into  his  own  purse.  A  sum,  equal  to  ten  milHohs  of 
)ounds  sterling,  was  found  in  his  palace  after  his  death. 

5.  His  son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  began  to  reign  at  the  age 
f  eighteen.  He  was  a  haughty,  stem,  and  tyrannical  king. 
Tienever  he  got  angry,  and  that  was  not  seldom,  the  heads 

some  of  his  subjects  were  sure  to  be  out  off.     This  king 

d  six  wives !     One  died  a  natural  death ;  he  was  divorced 

m  two ;  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  others  ;  and  ock!^  <yQL>}c^9^i^ 

1. 

:  The  mgn  of  Henry  the  Eighth  waa  cJVAeft^  xeTcas^^^!^'*' 
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on  account  of  the  Heformation  in  England.  Bj 
meant  the  substitution  of  the  Protestant  religic 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Until  this  period,  the  P 
had  daimed  authority  over  England. 

7.  But  Henry  the  Eighth  took  all  the  pow< 
Tf  any  of  his  subjects  dared  to  have  a  religio: 
king's,  they  were  either  beheaded  or  burnt.  T 
so  proud  of  his  religious  character,  that,  afbei 
with  the  Pope,  he  still  called  himself  Defender 
though  the  title  had  been  given  him  for  def 
authority. 

8.  The  old  tyrant  died  in  1547,  at  the  ag( 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  cause  the  Earl  of  i 
beheaded,  although  he  was  guilty  of  no  crim< 
that  innocent  blood  upon  his  soul.  King  Henrj 
was  summoned  to  the  judgment-seat. 

9.  His  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  but  nine 
old  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  wa: 
promising  boy,  but  lived  only  to  the  age  of  i 
fiister  Mary  succeeded  him,  in  1553. 

10.  She  bears  the  dreadful  title  of  Bloody  < 
Being  a  Boman  Catholic,  she  caused  persons 
alive  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  J 
and  godly  ministers  thus  perished  at  the  stake. 

11.  But,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  iiamo 
happier  than  the  tyrannical   Queen.      It  see 

£re  were  coBBnnuxi^  \isc  mv&erable  heart    81 
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every  body  Bated  her,  and,  after  a  reign  of  only  five  years 
she  died  of  mere  trouble  and  anguish. 

QuBSTiovs.— 1.  When  did  Heniy  VH.  begin  to  reign?  What  of 
him?  2.  What  of  two  impostors?  Their  names?  Who  did  they 
pretend  to  be?  3.  What  became  of  them  ?  4.  What  of  the  riches  of 
Henry  VIT.?  5.  When  did  Henry  VIII.  begin  to  reign  ?  What  of 
him  ?  What  of  his  wives  ?  6.  What  great  event  ocenrred  in  his  reign? 
What  is  meant  by  the  Beformation  ?  Who  had  claimed  anthority  ovet 
England?  7.  Why  was  the  king  called  Defender  of  the  Faith?  8. 
When  did  Henry  VIII.  die  ?  What  was  the  last  act  of  his  reign  ?  9. 
What  of  Edward  VI.?  When  did  Mary  begin  to  reign?  10.  Why 
is  she  called  Bloody  Mary?     11.  How  long  did  she  reign? 


Ohap.  CLIII. — l^jjBOTE  continued, 

THE  BEION-  OF  ELIZABETH. 

1.  The  famous  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Mary^  became  queen  in 
1558.  She  was  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  there  were  fewer 
martyrdoms  in  England. 

2.  Elizabeth  was  truly  a  great  queen,  and  England  was 
never  more  respected  than  while  this  mighty  woman  held 
the  sceptre  in  her  hand.  But  she  possessed  hardly  any  of 
the  kind  of  virtues  that  a  woman  ought  to  have.  Yet  she 
prided  herself  greatly  on  her  beauty. 

3.  Many  princes  and  great  men  desired  to  marry  Elizabeth ; 
but  she  chose  to  remain  sole  mistress  of  her  person  and  her 
kingdom.  And,  as  she  herself  refused  to  take  a  husband,  it 
made  her  very  angry  whenever  any  of  the  ladies  of  her  court 
got  married. 


tern  €f  Seois^  lied  iate  BnglMi 

tov^  *        *         *    *  » 
oe  mpnaoBnl  cs^p 

'dMte  loo^and  wenr  tbu^  tiie  poor  • 

ecmdeiiiDed  to  die. 

loaHi  io  incur  the  odanm  <tf  sodi  a  czioML  SI 
eodeaTomed  to  peisiiade  the  jukr  to  BturJer  Ver« 
ntaMmdy  lefitsed,  Hiiaihptii  Eigned  ilie  deaiUi-v 
the  unfivrtiiiuite  Maij  vm  beheaded 

7.  When  Qoeeo  Eliiabeth  grew  old,  she  omiUL 
look  at  her  graj  haira^  and  withered  and  wrinkle 
a  J^a«^     Her  maids  of  honour^  therefore,  had  aU 
of  dfesdng  her.     Part  of  their  busineGs  was  to  pai 
The  qiieen  of  coorae  expected  them  to  make  her 
red  andtosj. 

8.  Bat^  instead  of  patting  the  red  paint  on 
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tending  to  be  in  love  with  her,  even  when  she  was  old  enough 
to  be  their  grandmother.  Among  others,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  became  her  chief  favourite. 
But  at  last  he  offended  her,  and  was  sentenced  to  lose  his 
head. 

10.  When  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  dead  and  gone,  Queen 
Elizabeth  bitterly  repented  of  her  cruelty.  She  was  now  very 
old,  and  she  knew  that  nobody  loved  her,  and  there  were 
myne  that  she  could  love.  She  pined  away,  and  never  held 
up  her  head  again ;  find  in  her  seventieth  year  she  died. 

11.  The  bishops,  and  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  her 
ooort,  came  to  look  at  her  dead  body.  They  were  sad,  for 
thej  doubted  whether  England  would  ever  be  so  prosperous 
again  as  while  it  was  under  the  government  of  this  mighty 
queen.  And  in  truth,  of  all  the  monarchs  who  have  held 
the  sceptre  since  that  day,  there  has  not  been  one  who  could 
Bway  it  like  the  grayhaired  woman  whose  spirit  had  no\^ 
paaaed  into  eternity. 

Qdestioms. — 1.  When  did  Elizabeth  ascend  the  throne  ?  What  was 
her  religion?  2.  What  of  her?  3.  Why  did  she  not  marry  ?  What 
made  her  angry  ?  4  What  of  Philip  of  Spain  ?  What  of  the  Invincihle 
Armada?  5.  What  was  one  of  the  worst  actions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ? 
6.  What  was  the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots?  7,  8.  What  trick  did 
the  maids  of  honour  put  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  9.  What  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  ?  10.  How  did  Elizabeth  feel  after  his  death  ?  11.  How  did 
the  great  men  of  the  court  feel  when  they  saw  Elizabeth's  dead  body  f 
What  may  be  «aid  of  her  goremment  t 
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Chap.  CLIV. — Extbope  cofUimted, 

ACCESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

1.  Elizabeth  was  succeeded  bj  James  Sta< 
Scotland.  He  was  the  sixth  James  that  had  ml 
kingdom,  but  was  James  the  First  of  England, 
reign  in  1603.  James  inherited  the  English  ci 
he  was  the  grandson  of  a  daughter  of  Henry  1 
His  mother  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  1 
beheaded. 

2.  The  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  was  no 
same  government.    This  event  put  an  end  to  thi 
had  raged  between  England  and  Scotland  darir 
turies.    But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
Scotch  could  live  together  like  brethren. 

3.  As  for  E[ing  James,  he  was  much  fitter 
master  than  for  a  king.     He  had  a  good  deal  c 
wrote  several  books.     He  delighted  to  tallr 
Greek,  and  Latin ;  and  his  courtiers  were  .c 
understand  him. 

4.  James  thought  himself  as  wise  as  F 
must  be  owned  that  he  possessed  a  sort  c 
greatly  resembled  wisdom.     This  was  seer 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.«   The  Koman  C 

pUai  to  blow  tiptlie  ig8ff\\«OTLei\i\.  Vw^a^^ 
ag,  the  lords,  and  a\\  VXxe  mewiJci^T^  ^1 
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assembled  there.    If  it  had  succeeded,  the  whole  government 
of  Elngland  would  have  been  destroyed. 

5.  But  King  James  suspected  the  plot.  He  set  people  on 
the  watch,  and  they  caught  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gny 
Fawkes  in  a  cellar,  where  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  concealed.  The  ceremonies  of  the  6th  November  have 
reference  to  this  discovery.  Fawkes  told  the  king  the  names  of 
highly  of  his  accomplices.    He  and  they  were  all  put  to  death. 

6.  James  had  one  good  quality  which  kings  have  not  very 
often  possessed.  He  hated  war.  His  reign  was  therefore  peace- 
able. He  died  in  1 625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  L 

7.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  king  would  have  a  more 
troublesome  reign  than  his  father.  There  were  now  many 
Puritans  in  England.  These  people  were  opposed  to  the 
Church  of  England,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  all  the  ceremonies 
which  had  not  been  cast  off  when  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
was  abolished. 

8.  They  likewise  thought  that  the  kings  of  England  had 
too  much  power.  They  were  determined  that,  thencefor- 
ward, the  king  should  not  reign  merely  for  his  own  plea- 
sure and  glory,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Charles,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  think  that  the  common  people 
were  created  only  that  kings  might  have  subjects  to  rule 
oirer. 

9.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  kiii^i^T«ie«sv^\A^^^Vk 
Puritana    He  would  not  allow  tlie  Pxxnfeaxi  mvKi&VKc^  ^'^ 

ptvacb,  nor  the  people  to  attend  their  mee\iuis^-    ^Tsoett^QS.- 
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ferings  were  great,  tdthougk  tbe  Idng  dared  oot  Irani  tked 
as  Queen  Mary  would  have  done. 

10.  Many  of  them  crossed  tbe  ocean,  and  sought  religion! 
freedom  in  New  England.  John  Hampden,  John  Pym 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  once  on  the  point  of  going  ti 
America.  But  the  king  prevented  them,  and  these  tkre 
persons  afterwards  became  his  most  powerful  enemioA. 

Questions. — 1.  When  did  James  I.  begin  to  teifoi  ?  Who  was  he 
2.  What  put  an  end  to  the  wars  between  England  and  ScotlanU 
d.  What  of  King  James?  4.  What  plot  had  the  BonMtu  Catholics  laid 
5.  How  did  James  discover  the  plot  ?  What  of  Guy  Fawkes  ?  «.  Whi 
good  quality  did  James  possess  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  sueceedet 
him  ?  7.  What  of  the  Puritans?  8.  What  did  they  think ?  What  c 
Charles?  9.  How  did  he  treat  the  Puritans?  10.  What  did  manj  c 
them  do  ?    What  of  the  three  principal  enemies  of  Charles  ? 


Chap.  CLV. — Europe  corUinuecL 

WARS  OF  THX  KIKO  AND  PASLIAMENT. 

1.  Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  English  pai 
ment  had  hardly  ever  dared  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  k 
But  now  there  were  continual  disputes  between  the  king 
^larliament.     And  if  Charles  dissolved  one  parliament 
next  was  sure  to  be  still  more  obstinate. 

2.  Matters  went  on  in  this  way,  till  at  length  the  qi 
grew  too  violent  to  Vm  settled  by  mere  words.  Both  f 
then  betook  t\iemse\v«i  Vi  V\i«vt  ^^y^^^.    The  kin 
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sapported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  by  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  English  chnrch.  All  the  gay  and  wild  yonng  men  in 
the  kingdom  likewise  drew  their  swords  for  the. crown.  Thr 
whole  of  King  Charles's  party  were  called  Cavaliers. 

3.  Some  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry  took  the  side  of  the 
parliament ;  but  its  adherents  were  chiefly  mechanics,  trades- 
men, and  common  people.  Because  their  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  their  skulls,  their  enemies  gave  them  the  nickname 
of  Roundheads.  The  Cavaliers  dressed  magnificently,  and 
wore  long  hair  hanging  in  love-locks  down  their  temples. 
They  drank  wine,  and  sang  songs,  and  rode  men*i]y  to  the 
battle-field. 

4.  The  Hound  heads  wore  steeple-crowned  hats  and  sad- 
coloured  garments.  They  sang  nothing  but  psalms,  and 
spent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  praying  and  hearing 
sermons.  They  were  a  stem  and  resolute  set  of  men ;  and 
when  they  had  once  made  up  their  minds  to  tear  down  the 
throne,  it  must  be  done,  though  the  realm  of  England  should 
be  rent  asunder  in  the  struggle. 

5.  The  civil  war  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Koundheads 
began  in  1642.  Many  battles  were  fought,  and  rivers  of 
English  blood  were  shed  on  both  sides. 

6.  It  was  not  long  before  Oliver  Cromwell  began  to  be  a 
famous  leader  on  the  side  of  the  parliament.  He  professed 
to  fight  only  for  religion  and  the  good  of  the  'g^cs^<^   "^'^'Vna 
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was  an  ambitious  man,  and  managed  to  place  hi 
king's  empty  seat. 

7.  Oromwell  gained  one  battle  after  anoth< 
from  step  to  step  till  there  was  no  man  so  | 
renowned  as  he.  Finally,  in  1645,  he  defeate 
army  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Naseby.  King  C 
wards  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots,  and  tl 
him  to  the  parliament. 

8.  The  parliament  brought  the  king  to  triil 
The  court  that  tried  him  consisted  of  a  hundre< 
three  persons.  They  declared  him  guilty,  and  sc 
to  lose  his  head.  When  the  people  of  Englar 
sentence  they  trembled, 

9.  For  it  was  a  great  and  terrible  thing  that  tl 
sovereign  should  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  M 
is  true,  had  died  by  the  hands  of  their  enemie 
always  been  in  darkness  and  secresy.  But  £ 
was  tried  and  condemned  in  the  face  of  all  the  \ 

10.  On  the  thii-tieth  of  January,  1649,  they 
king  from  his  palace  to  the  scaffold.     It  was 
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away  mj  corruptible  crown,"  said  he,  **  but  I  go  to  receive 
an  incorruptible  one.** 

12.  When  Bling  Charles  had  knelt  down  and  prayed,  he 
cast  a  pitying  glance  upon  the  people  round  the  scaffold ; 
^r  lie  feared  that  direful  judgments  would  come  upon  the 
iand,  which  was  now  to  be  stained  with  its  monarch's 
blood. 

13.  But,  as  he  saw  that  his  enemies  were  resolved  to  slay 
tum,  he  calmly  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  execu- 
tioner raised  his  axe,  and  smote  off  the  king's  head  at  a 
aingle  blow.  Then,  lifting  it  in  his  hand,  he  cried  aloud — 
**  Tliis  is  the  head  of  a  traitor! "  But  the  people  shuddered  ; 
tor  they  doubted  whether  it  was  the  head  of  a  traitor,  and 
"they  knew  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  king. 

QoBSTiONS 1.  What  of  the  parliaments  during  the  reigt:  of  Charles 

X«  ?  2.  How^  was  the  king  supported  ?  What  were  the  king's  partj 
Called  ?  3.  Who  were  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  ?  Describe  the 
OaTaliers.  4.  What  uf  the  Roundheads  ?  5.  What  war  began  in  1642  ? 
tt«.  Wluit  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  7.  When  was  the  battle  of  Nasebj 
fbo^t?  1.  What  was  done  to  King  Charles?  How  did  the  people 
J^ftel  when  he  was  sentenced  to  death?  10, 11,  12,  13.  Describe  the 
^i^ieeotion  of  Charles  I.    In  what  year  did  it  take  place? 
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Chap.  CLYI. — Eubope  conimued 

THE  PROTBOTORATB  AND  THE  RESTORATION. 

1.  And  now  the  throne  of  England  was  empt7. 
indeed  had  left  a  son ;  but,  if  he  had  shown  himself 
he  would  soon  have  died  the  same  death  as  his  fa 
young  prince  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  compe 
At  one  time  his  enemies  pressed  him  so  hai 
climbed  up  among  the  thick  branches  of  an  oaJ 
saved  his  life. 

2.  The  government,  at  this  period,  was  called 
There  was  no  king,  no  lords,  no  bishops ;  noth 
house  of  commons,  or  the  lower  house  of  parlia 
the  real  power  of  the  kingdom  was  possessec^ 
Cromwell,  because  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  anr 

3.  No  sooner  did  the  parliament  dare  to  oppos 
wishes  than  he  led  three  hundred  soldiers  into  tl 
they  were  sitting.     He  told  the  parliament  w 
were  a  pack  of  traitors,  and  bade  them  get  out 
When  they  were  gone,  he  summoned  anothf 
The  principal  man  in  it  was  called  Praise-( 
This  name  sounded  so  well,  that  it  was  be 
whole  parliament. 

4.  jBat  Fraise-Qod  Barebone*s  parliameni 
kigstiier  a  great  whil^    M  ^^  ^^cA  ^^  fi^ 

ogihl  Cromwell  to  ^eu^i  ^\iftm  ^^xiX*  HJs 
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take  the  government  into  his  own  hands.      This  was  just 
what  Cromwell  wanted. 

5.  In  1654  he  was  proclaimed  Lord  Pi-otector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England.  He  held  this  high  office  four 
years.  He  was  a  sagacious  and  powerful  ruler,  and  made 
himself  feared  and  respected,  both  in  England  and  foreign 
countries. 

6.  But  he  had  no  peace  nor  quiet  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  constantly  wore  iron  armour  under  his  clothes,  dreading 
that  some  of  his  enemies  would  attempt  to  stab  him.  He 
never  enjoyed  any  quiet  sleep ;  for  the  thought  always 
haunted  him  that  conspirators  might  be  hidden  in  the  closet 
or  under  the  bed. 

7.  Cromwell  was  released  from  this  miserable  way  of  life 
by  a  slow  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1 658,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine.  His  son  Bichard  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  lord 
protector ;  but  he  had  not  ability  enough  to  keep  the  king- 
dom in  subjection. 

8.  Kichard  Cromwell  soon  resigned  his  office,  and  the 
government  then  became  unsettled.  The  people  began  to 
think  that  England  would  never  be  prosperous  again  unless 
the  heredit*)ry  sovereigns  were  re-establi§hed  on  the  throne. 

9.  The  man  who  had  most  influence  in  the  army,  after 
Oliver  Cromwell's  death,  was  General   George  Monk.     He 
invited  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  the  First  to  rc^txnroLV^  "^Sas^ 
land,  promising  ibat  the  soldiers  would  aasi&\  xsixD&iQi^c^V)^:^ 
JkiV 
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10.  The  banished  prince  had  been  living  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  He  lost  no 
time  in  coming  to  England,  and  entered  London  in  trinmpL 
At  sight  of  their  new  king,  it  seemed  as  if  the  people  were 
mad  with  joy.  He  was  crowned  in  1660  by  the  title  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

11.  Many  of  the  persons  who  had  assisted  in  dethroning 
and  beheading  the  king's  father  were  hanged.  The  body  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  hung  ii]>on 
the  gallows,  and  afterwards  buried  beneath  it.  Yet  it  would 
have  been  well  for  England  if  that  stem  but  valiant  ruler 
oould  have  come  to  life  again. 

QcESTioNS. — ^What  of  King  Charles's  son  ?  2.  What  was  the  goTern- 
ment  called  at  this  time?  Who  had  all  the  power?  3.  Describe  the 
dispersing  of  the  parliament  bj  CromwelL  What  parliament  was  thea 
called  ?  4.  What  of  it  ?  5.  When  was  Cromwell  proclaimed  Lord  Flro- 
tector?  How  long  did  he  hold  the  office?  What  was  his  character? 
6.  What  fears  deprived  him  of  peace  ?  7.  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  suc- 
ceeded him  ?  8.  What  of  Richard  Cromwell  ?  9.  What  did  General 
Monk  do  ?  10.  What  of  the  banished  prince  ?  When  was  Chariei  U- 
crowned  ?  1 1.  What  of  the  body  of  Cromwell  ? 


Chap.  CLYII. — Eut^fe  conHnuecL 
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hat  h%  was  on  the  t^irone.     He^pent  whole  days  and  nl^ 
tk  drinking  wine,  and  in  all  sorts  of  proflieate  pleasnres. 

2.  In  the  year  1665  there  was  a  great  plague  in  Lond( 
f  which  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons  died.     Ti 
lezt  year  a  terrible  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  a  gret 
art  of  the  city.     But  neither  of  these  calamities  made  an^ 
npression  on  the  king. 

3.  He  suffered  the  nation  to  be  ruled  by  unprincipled  and 
ricked  men.  It  was  safer  to  be  wicked  in  those  days  than 
D  be  virtuous  and  upright.  Virtue  and  religion  were  looked 
pon  as  treason  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  This 
ood-fbr-nothing  monarch  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  drunken- 
ess  and  debauchery,  in  the  year  1685.  His  brother  suo- 
3eded  him,  and  was  called  James  the  Second. 

4.  James  was  a  Koman  Catholic ;  and,  from  the  moment 
%t  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
bring  Great  Britain  again  under  the  power  of  the  Pope  of 

ue.     This  project  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  subjects. 
He  had  not  been  on  the  throne  more  than  three  years, 
I  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England  determined  to 
d  of  him.     They  invited  William,  Prince  of  Orangey  to 
over  from  Holland  and  be  their  king. 
This  prince  had  no  title  to  the  crown,  except  that  ho 
rried  the  daughter  of  James  II.     But  no  sooner  had 
kI  in  Englani^  than  all  the  courtiers  left  Km^  3^\fiAfl^^ 
ried  to  pay  obeisance  to  the  Prmce  «)l  Ot«I^J^^    ^^ 
vi&  wen  CTQwuei  in  1689,  aa  BLiTift  N^VSoasa  ^^^^ 
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Queen  Mary.  James  had  made  his  escape  into  Eranoe. 
Some  of  his  adherents  endeavoured  to  set  him  on  the  throne 
again,  but  without  success. 

7.  This  change  of  government  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  is  generally  called  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 
Some  regulations  were  now  adopted  in  order  to  restrain  the 
royal  power. 

8.  King  William  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  this 
amusement  hastened  his  death.  He  was  thrown  from  bis 
horse  in  the  year  1702,  and  died  in  about  a  month.  His 
queen  had  died  some  years  before  him. 

9.  Anne,  another  daughter  of  the  banished  James,  now 
ascended  the  throne.  The  reign  of  this  queen  was  a  glorious 
one  for  England.  The  renowned  Duke  of  Murlboroogh 
gained  many  splendid  victories  over  the  French.  But  the 
chief  glory  of  the  age  proceeded  from  the  great  writers  who 
lived  in  her  time. 

10.  Queen  Anne  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  in  17H 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  She  was  the  last  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land who  belonged  to  the  &mily  of  the  Stuarts,  which,  ti 
you  remember,  began  to  reign  in  England  in  1G03* 

Questions.— 1  .What  of  Charles  II.  during  his  banishment  ?  S.  Wbat 

of  the  plague  f  What  of  a  great  fire  ?  3.  What  was  the  sute  of  aonb 

and  religion  daring  this  reign  ?    When  did  he  die  ?    Who  imciornW 

bim  ?  4.  What  did  James  wish  to  do  ?   5.  What  did  some  of  the  gmt 

men  do  ?    Whom  did  tYie^T  VxmX.^  It^m^^oUAnd  ?    6.  What  title  had 

William  to  the  thront?  N^cn^^V^^^^wtA^^  ^^K\siiX^^BB^JaBM7 

7»  Wha»ofiheIlevoUx\oTioU^^^  ^•^Ww«i^^Hr«&«.^\V^^ 


of  Anne  ?  Her  rdgn  ?  What  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ?  What 
wag  the  chief  glory  of  Anne's  reign  ?  10.  When  did  Anne  die  ?  When 
did  the  Stuarts  begin  to  reign  ? 


Chap.  CLVIII. — Europe  continued. 

THB  HANOTERIAK  KINGS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1 .  The  old  banished  king,  James,  had  died  in  France  in  the 
year  1701.  He  lefb  a  son,  whom  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  England.  Bat  the  English 
people  called  him  the  Pretender.  Thej  were  determined  not 
to  have  a  Boman  Catholic  king.  The  nearest  Protestant  heir 
to  the  throne  was  the  elector  of  Hanover,  a  German  prince, 
whose  mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of  James  the  First.  Ho 
was  now  about  fifly-£ve  years  old. 

2.  This  old  German  elector  was  proclaimed  king  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  title  of  George  the  First.  "With  him  began  the 
dynasty  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  He  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  kingdom 
rhich  he  was  to  govern. 

3.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  native  country,  for 

e  dearly  loved  Hanover,  and  could  never  feel  at  homo  in 

le  palace  of  the  English  kings.     He  died  in  1727,  and  was 

cceeded  by  his  son,  George  the  Second,  who  was  likewise 

lative  of  Germany. 

I.  During  part  of  George  the  Second^  Te\^tv,'^Tk^«iA"''^ 
rar  with  Spain  and  Fmnce.     The  "king  comxjaa.^^^  ^^'^ 
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army  ia  person.     The  Koglisli  were  victorious  in  the  hM 
of  Dettiugen,  but  they  lost  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

5.  In  1745,  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second  attempte 
to  win  back  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  He  landed  i 
Scotland,  and  marched  into  England  with  a  small  armj  < 
Scottish  mountaineers.  Bnt  he  was  at  last  defeated,  an 
forced  to  flj ;  and  many  of  his  adherents  were  beheaded  c 
hanged. 

6.  In  1755,  another  war  began  between  the  Frendi  an 
English,  and  some  of  their  principal  battles  were  fought  i 
America.  The  city  of  Quebec  and  the  Canada*  were  ooi 
quered  by  the  English  during  the  war.  Shortly  after  thi 
event,  George  the  Second  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seTen. 

7.  His  grandson,  Qeorge  the  Third,  began  to  reign  i 
1760,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old.     No  kii 
ever  ascended  the  throne  with    better  prospects.     Yet, 
many  misfortunes  befell  him,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  have  died  on  his  coronation  day. 

8.  Qeorge  the  Third  was  a  man  of  respectable  oom^ 
sense.     In  his  private  conduct  he  was  much  better  thar 
generality  of  kings.     But  he  was  very  obstinate,  and 
would  not  take  the  advice  of  men  wiser  than  himselil 
he  done  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  American  Kevo 
would  not  have  happened  in  his  reign. 

9.  I  shall  speak  oi  \Jaift  ^ceat  event  hereafter.     T 
of  America,  togetiier  VilYw  tcLWx-^  ^^V«t  \!caN^5«k^<»nt 

^  drive  George  tiie  'IViVt^  \^  txa^^    ^v^Hw 
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fit  of  derangement  happened  in  1788,  and  lasted  several 
months. 

10.  In  1804  be  had  another  attack,  and  a  third  in  1810. 
From  this  latter  period  he  continued  insane  till  his  dying 
day.  While  the  armies  of  England  were  gaining  glorious 
victories,  and  grand  events  were  continually  taking  place, 
the  poor  king  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Death  released 
him  from  this  miserable  condition  in  the  eighty-seccmd  year 
of  his  age. 

1 1.  The  son  of  GJeorge  the  Third  was  very  wild  in  his  youth. 
He  had  been  declared  Prince  Kegent  in  consequence  of  his 
father's  insanity.  In  1820  he  was  crowned  as  King  George 
the  Fourth. 

12.  Even  when  he  was  quite  an  old  roan,  this  king  cared  as 
much  about  dress  as  he  had  done  in  youth,  and  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  taste  in  such  matters.  His  manners  were  also  elegant, 
and  he  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  but  a  great  voluptuary. 

13.  During  his  regency  and  reign,  England  combated  the 
power  of  Bonaparte.  With  her  gigantic  power,  and  aided 
by  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  famous  conqueror 
was  finally  overthrown.  The  other  events  of  King  George's 
reign  are  so  recent  that  they  scarcely  yet  belong  to  history. 
He  died  in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  William 
the  Foui*th,  during  whose  reign  the  Beform  Bill  was  passed. 
He  died  in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  Via  tawife^  >(?s^fe'^'c>a\* 
cess  Yictona,  who  is  now  qtieen  of  England,  gc^a5\^V«^^''Q^'^^ 

and  beloved  by  all  her  subjects. 
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Questions. — ^When  and  where  did  Junes  II.  die  ?  What  did  tbi 
English  call  James's  son?  Who  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne) 
2.  Who  was  George  I.  ?  What  of  him?  3.  When  did  George  II 
come  to  the  throne  ?  4.  With  what  countries  was  England  at  wai 
daring  this  reign  ?  What  hattle  did  the  English  gain  ?  What  did 
they  lose?  5.  What  took  place  in  1745?  6.  What  of  the  war  io 
1755  ?  What  of  Qaehec  and  the  Canadas  ?  7.  When  did  George  HI. 
^egin  to  reign  ?  8.  Character  of  George  III.  ?  9.  What  happened  to 
him  ?  10.  What  of  his  insanity?  When  did  he  die  ?  II.  When  wm 
George  IV.  crowned?  12.  What  of  his  taste  in  dress?  IS.  What 
events  took  place  daring  his  reign  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  fiie- 
ceededhim?    Who  reigns  now  ? 


Chap.  CLIX. — Europe  continued, 

TUB  STOBT  OF  WALES. 

1,  If  you  ever  go  to  Wales  and  mingle  with  the  people; 
you  will  hardly  believe  that  you  are  in  any  part  of  Grea 
Britain.     The  names  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  difiereo 
from  English  names.     What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  UewellT 
ap  Griffith  ap  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Catesby  ap  Catesby  %    T 
such  names  were  common  in  Wales. 

2.  Many  of  the  people  now  speak  English,  and  the  langn/ 
that  was  spoken  by  their  ancestors  is  gradually  dying  av 
though  there  are  still  considerable  numbers  who  know 
other.     The  Welsh  language  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  J 
and  Gaelic.     This  seems  to  show  that  the  people  are  o 

Mine  stock  as  the  Ito\v  and  the  Scotch  Highlanden. 

S.  The  early  hiatoty  oi^«)^^^^s^'vK^^^^  ia  cheer 
Wlien  the  Romaua  c«.me  \^  ■^tvX.^v^.^^^^Vw 
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jre  inhabited  by  a  rough  set  of  people,  who  gave  terrible 
3WB  with  their  clubs.     These  defended  their  mountains 
fiercely  that  the  Komans  never  got  possession  of  the 
ontry. 

4.  When  the  Saxons  came,  they  subdued  all  England  and 
small  portion  of  Wales;  but  the  greater  part  held  olit 
ainst  them  to  the  last.  Thus  the  Welsh  princes  main- 
ined  their  independence,  as  well  against  the  Koman  as  the 
ixon  invaders.  These  princes  appear  to  have  lived  in 
rong  stone  castles,  which,  in  time  of  war,  were  defended 
'-  the  people  around  them.  The  ruins  of  some  of  these 
sties  are  still  to  be  seen. 

5.  In  these  ancient  times  there  was  a  strange  set  of  men 
Wales  called  bards.     These  sang  songs,  and  told  stories 

K>ut  the  brave  deeds  of  the  Welsh  princes  and  heroes. 
lie  people  loved  to  listen  to  these  men,  for  their  tales  related 
fierce  war  and  bloody  battles,  of  which  such  rude  nations 
e  ever  fond. 

6.  Some  of  these  bards  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  singing 
id  story-telling.  These  were  often  taken  into  the  castles 
'  the  princes,  and  here  they  led  a  merry  life,  between  sing- 
g  and  feasting.  In  order  to  keep  up  their  influence,  they 
letended  to  be  prophets,  and  both  the  people  and  the  princes 
(lieved  they  could  foretell  future  events.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
trda  believed  it  themselves>  for  nothing  ia  TtvcuY^  ^-^sss^  ^^^xn. 
If-deception.  At  all  events,  the  T^eo^\e  \i^\^  ^^v««!w  ^v^ 
eates^  reverence. 
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7.  There  is  notliing  so  troublesome  to  a  ki 
jieople  maintaining  their  independence  in  his 
His  pride  is  moi-tified,  his  indignation  ron 
people  thns  set  up  for  themselves.  He  thL 
onght  to  bow  to  power,  and  feels  towards  thei 
an:  old  hnnter  does  toward  a  family  of  wolve 
persist  in  living  among  the  rocks  near  him,  in 
efforts  to  kill  them. 

8.  So  it  was  with  the  kings  of  England 
Wales.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  subdue  th 
and  gain  possession  of  their  mountains,  they  sei 
armies  against  them.  Bat  the  mountaineen 
ning  to  be  caught,  until  about  the  year  128^ 
First  was  then  King  of  England,  and  Llew 
Wales. 

9.  The  bards  were  always  great  lovers  o 
and  therefore  they  incited  the  Welsh  prince 
deeds.  Llewellyn  had  been  told  by  one  of  i 
he  should  become  master  of  the  whole  island 

10.  Accordingly,  when  the  army  of  Ed 
came  against  him,  he  rashly  led  his  little  ai 
English,  and  was  defeated  and  slain.  He  w 
his  brother  David,  but  he,  too,  was  taken  i 
gibbet,  for  the  crime  of  bravely  defending  his 

11.  King  "Edwwcd  -w^a  very  angry  at  the  b 
np  the  people  to  Te^\&\i  \i\^  «rai&.  ^^^  ^^ 
hkre  cauaed  item  aWto  \«.  ^^^ts^V^  % 
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TLese  acts  did  not  make  the  king  a  favourite  j  but  the  next 
king  was  bom  in  "Wales,  and  received  the  title  of  Prince  ot 
Wales.  Thej  appear  to  have  liked  him  a  little  better.  ^  From 
this,  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England  has  been 
called  Prince  of  Wales. 

12.  Thus,  with  the  death  of  David  ended  the  line  of 
Welsh  princes,  and  thus  ended  the  independence  of  Wales. 
And  now  thej  devote  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  and  the  development  of  the  peaceful  arts.  Wales 
possesses  valuable  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  quarries  of  slate. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  names  in  Wale«?  2.  Their  language?  Of 
what  stock  are  the  Welsh  people  ?  3.  What  of  the  early  history  of  Wales  ? 
The  ancient  inhabitants?  4.  What  of  the  Saxons  ?  What  of  the  Welsh 
princes?  5,  6.  What  of  the  bards?  7.  What  is  very  troublesome  to  a 
king?  8.  What  did  the  kings  of  England  do?  Who  was  Prince  of  Wales 
in  1285?  9.  What  did  the  bards  do?  What  did  one  of  them  tell 
I  Jewelljn  ?  1 0.  What  did  Llewellyn  do  ?  His  fate  ?  Who  defeated  him  ? 
What  of  his  brother  David?  11.  What  did  king  Edward  do  to  the 
bards  ?  Where  was  the  next  king  of  England  bom  ?  12.  Since  when 
have  the  Welsh  become  a  part  of  the  British  nation  ?  What  of  the 
Walsh  people  now  ?     What  are  the  mineral  resources  of  Wales? 


Chap.  CLX. — Eubope  eorUm'ued. 

THE  STOBT  OV  SGOTLAKD. 


1.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland  &\)i^«x  \.o  \x"k^^  \swett- 
fjmehf  or  Kelts,  and  p2x>babl7  ^^^  t\ie  Basii^  %a  VJtA  «w2^"^ 
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Britons,  Welflh,  and  IrislL  They  defended  themselves  against 
the  Romans,  who  could  never  subdue  the  people  of  the  High- 
lands. They  were  so  troublesome  that  the  Roman  generals 
caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  river 
Tyne. 

2.  This  wall  was  not  altogether  sufficient  to  separate  tlie 
contending  parties,  and  frequent  inroads  were  made  on  each 
side.  In  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  Christ,  a  tribe  of 
(loths,  called  Picis,  came  over  from  the  continent  and  settled 
in  this  country.  These  inhabited  the  Lowlands,  and  lived 
by  agriculture.  The  Scots  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  carrying 
on  war,  and  subsisting  by  the  chase. 

3.  Thus  the  nation  became  divided  into  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders,  between  whom  there  were  continual  battles; 
and  thus,  to  some  extent,  the  people  remain  to  this  daft 
though  a  better  feeling  has  grown  up  with  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  better  understanding  of  mutual  interests.  I 
cannot  undertake  to  tell  you  of  their  battles,  and  indeed  ve 
know  but  little  about  them. 

4.  In  839,  it  is  said  that  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  was  i 
Highland  leader,  subdued  the  Picts,  and  became  the  first 
king  of  Scotland.  From  his  time  to  Edward  the  Fint  of 
England,  there  were  a  good  many  sovereigns,  but  their  stort 
is  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  bear  relation  here. 

5.  I  have  to\i  yoxi  m  the  history  of  England  how  Bdwtr  I 
Xiongshanks,  the  Bam^  \?ti«.^  w^^w?.\^^^^Taade  warupn 
the  Scotch,  imptiBOiiedL^^V^.^^^>^^^««s^!«^ 
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army  for  the  final  subjugation  of  Scotland,  when  he  died. 
I  have  told  you  how  his  son,  Edward  the  Second,  was 
beaten  by  Bobert  Bruce  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum.  This  event  occun*ed  in  1313,  and  secured  the 
freedom  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  threatened  by  the 
English  kings. 

6.  From  this  time,  the  history  of  Scotland  tells  of  little 
but  civil  wars  and  dreadful  battles  with  England,  till  the  time 
of  James  the  Eifth.  He  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
in  1513,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  He  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  array,  and  they  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 
This  broke  his  heart,  and  he  starved  himself  to  death  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one. 

7.  His  daughter  was  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  as  she  is  called;  and  whom  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  England.  She  was  educated  in  France,  and 
was  not  only  vevy  handsome,  but  she  was  very  accomplished. 
While  she  was  yet  a  young  lady,  she  was  taken  to  Scotland 
and  became  queen. 

8.  But  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  power  cannot  ensure 
happiness.  Mary's  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  great  trouble ; 
the  people  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  Mary  found 
it  impossible  to  govern  them.  At  length  she  became  afraid 
that  they  woidd  kill  her ;  and,  to  save  her  life,  she  set  out 
for  England,  and  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of 
Elizabeth. 

a  This  was  a  great  mistake  on  tlie  pax^,  ol  ^i>aft  '^>«^^^'2is^ 
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queen;  for  Elizabeth  treated  Mary  very  much  as  a  spider 
would  a  fly  who  falls  into  his  power.  She  caused  her  to  be 
put  in  prison,  and  finally  took  her  life. 

10.  The  son  of  Mary,  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeded his  mother;  and,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  he 
became  king  of  England  also,  imder  the  title  of  James  the 
First.  Though  he  lived  in  England,  he  did  not  forget  Soot- 
land.  He  loved  learning,  and  caused  schoohi  to  be  estab- 
lished in  his  native  country,  where  all  the  boys  and  girlx 
might  learn  to  read  and  write.  These  schools  are  continued 
to  this  day,  and  therefore  it  is  very  uncommon  to  meet  with 
an  entirely  uneducated  Scotchman. 

11.  Prom  the  time  of  King  James,  in  1603,  Scotland  bai 
been  attached  to  the  British  crown.  She  has  sometiiDe6 
rebelled,  and  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  she  fought  a  good 
many  battles.  But  for  many  ages  Scotland  has  been  a 
peaceful  portion  of  the  British  kingdom. 

Questions.—!.  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland?  Wbat 
did  the  Roman  generals  do  ?  2.  What  of  the  Picta  ?  The  Scoti?  I 
How  was  the  nation  divided?  How  did  they  lire  in  the  early  tiMi? 
4.  Who  was  king  of  Scotland  in  839  ?  5.  What  can  you  tell  of  £d> 
ward  Longiihanks ?  Of  £d ward  II.  ?  When  was  the  battle  of  BasDoek* 
bum  ?  Its  effects  ?  6.  How  long  were  the  Scots  at  war  with  the  Ksf* 
lish  ?  When  did  James  V.  begin  to  reign  ?  His  fatef  T,  8;  t.  M 
the  story  of  Maty  of  Scotland.  10.  Who  succeeded  Mary?  Wh«l#i 
./sinei  do?    U.  What  4>f  Scotland  since  1«)S ? 
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Chap.  OLXI. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  IRELAND. 

1.  The  history  of  Ireland,  or  "  Green  Erin, "  as  it  is  called, 
is  fall  of  interesting  matter,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  only 
bestow  upon  it  one  brief  chapter.  The  first  inhabitants,  like 
the  Britons,  were  hard-fisted  Kelts,  who  fought  with  clubs, 
aod  seemed  to  love  fighting  better  than  feasting. 

2.  They  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  their  leaders 
were  culled  kings.  These  were  constantly  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  and  thus  the  people  had  plenty  of  their  favourite 
sport     The  early  Irish,  like  the  other  Keltic  tribes,  were 

•devoted  to  the  religion  of  the  Druids ;  but  about  the  year 
5d0,  a  Christian  missionary  came  into  the  country,  whose 
aMune  was  Patrick. 

3.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  the 
people  liked  him  very  much.     So  they  adopted  Christianity, 

<ckad  under  its  iufiuence  gradually  became  somewhat  civilized. 
Patrick  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  at  length  he  died,  and  was 
lioried  at  Doune. 

4.  When  he  was  gone,  the  people  told  wonderful  stories 
^bcmt  him,  and  finally  they  considered  him  more  holy  than 
cHJiair  men,  and  called  him  a  saint.  To  this  day,  they  con- 
sider St.  Patrick  as  iu  heaven,  watching  over  the  intete^^t^  <^1 

.  Ireland.    They  pray  to  him,  and,  to  do  liVm.  \io\i0^^x^^i^cL«:J  '^^'^ 
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apart  one  day  in  the  year  for  going  to  chorchi  drinking 
whisky,  and  breaking  each  other's  heads  with  clubs. 

5.  Among  the  curious  notions  still  entertained  by  the  Imh 
with  regard  to  St.  Patrick,  is  this  :  In  Ireland  there  are  no 
serpents  or  venomous  reptiles,  and  the  people  firmly  believe 
that  St.  Patrick  put  an  end  to  them,  and  freed  the  island 
from  them  all  for  ever. 

6.  At  the  lake  of  Killamey,  the  peasants  still  preserve  the 
following  ludicrous  tradition.  When  the  labours  of  Sk. 
Patrick  were  drawing  to  a  close,  there  was  one  enormous 
serpent  who  sturdily  refused  to  emigrate,  and  baffled  the 
attempts  of  the  good  saiut  for  a  long  time. 

7.  He  haunted  the  romantic  shores  of  Killarney,  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  place  of  residence,  that  he  never 
contemplated  tbe  prospect  of  removing  without  a  deep  sigh. 
At  length  St.  Patrick,  having  procured  a  large  oaken  ehest, 
with  nine  strong  bolts  to  secure  its  lid,  took  it  on  bis 
shoulder  one  fine  sunshiny  morning,  and  trudged  over  to 
Killarney,  \\  here  he  found  the  serpent  basking  in  the  sun. 

8.  "  Good-morrow  to  ye  I "  cried  the  saint.  "  Bad  luck  t» 
ye  ! "  replied  the  serpent,  "  Not  so,  my  friend,"  replied  the 
good  saint;  "you  speak  unwisely;  I'm  your  friend.  To 
prove  which,  haven't  I  brought  you  over  this  beautiful  hootf 
as  a  .  shelter  to  ye  1  So  be  aisy,  my  darlint."  Bat  the 
serpent,  being  a  cunning  reptile,  understood  what 
lueant  as  well  aa  ^e  «&ASi\i\i\i&af^ 
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9.  Still,  not  wishing  to  afiront  his  apparently  friendly 
visitor,  he  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the  chest  was  not 
large  enough  for  him.  St.  Patrick  assured  him  that  it  would 
accommodate  him  very  welL  '^  Just  get  into  it,  my  darlinW 
and  see  how  aisy  you'll  be.**  The  serpent  thought  to  cheat 
the  saint,  so  he  whipped  into  the  chest,  but  left  an  inch  or 
two  of  his  tail  hanging  out  over  the  side. 

10.  "I  told  you  so,"  said  he;  "there's  not  room  for  the 
whole  of  me*' — "Take  caie  of  your  tail,  my  darlint  1  *'  cried 
the  saint,  as  he  whacked  the  lid  down  upon  the  serpent.  In 
an  instant  the  tail  disappeared,  and  St.  Patrick  proceeded  to 
£EL«ten  all  the  bolts.  He  then  took  the  chest  on  his  shoulders. 
*'  Let  me  out,"  cried  the  serpent.  "  Aisy,"  cried  the  saint ; 
•*  ril  let  you  out  to-morrow." 

11.  So  saying,  he  threw  the  box  into  the  waters  of  the 

akcy  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  sank  to  rise  no  more.     Bui 

)r  ever  afterwards  the  fishermen  affirmed  that  they  heard 

le  voice  of  the  poor  cheated  reptile  eagerly  inquiring,  "Is 

-morrow  come  yet  f    Is  to-morrow  oome  yet  f  *'     So  much 

•  St.  Patrick. 

12.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seeond  ef  England,  Ireland 

I  conquered,  and  since  that  period  has  been  under  the 

;lish   kings.     It  has,  however,  been  very  ill-governed. 

g  James  the  First  did  something  towards  improving  the 

ition  of  the  people ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  frobMn^^o^ 

has  been  able  to  get  St.  Patrick  ou^  oi  ^«a  \k«»a»- 
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The  saint  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  are  Catholics  to  this  day. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  Ireland  called?  Who  were  its  first  inhabi- 
tants ?  2.  What  of  the  Kelts  ?  Religion  of  the  early  Irish  ?  What  took 
place  in  550  ?  3.  What  of  Patrick?  What  infiaence  ciyilized  the  peo- 
ple ?  4.  What  did  the  people  think  of  Patrick?  How  do  they  consider 
him?  How  do  they  honour  him?  5.  What  curious  notions  hare  the 
Irish  with  respect  to  St.  Patrick?  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  Tell  the  story  of 
the  saint  and  the  serpent  on  the  lake  of  Eallamey.  12.  When  was  Ire- 
land conquered  ?  How  has  it  since  been  governed  ?  What  of  King 
James  I.  ?    What  is  the  religion  of  Ireland  ? 


^  Chap.  CLXII. — Europe  continued, 

MATTERS  Ain>  THINGS. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  told  you  something  abont  JSngland,  Walea^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  so 
great  a  subject  in  this  little  book.  I  have  told  you  some- 
thing about  the  kings,  and  the  battles  that  have  been  fought 

2.  But  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  stories  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  omit.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  give  yoa 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  Keltic  religion  taught  hj 
the  Druids,  which  was  very  curious,  together  with  the  man- 
ners of  these  Kelts  in  other  respects,  which  you  would  foA 
very  amusing. 

'  3.  I  could  tell  you  of  Odin,  or  Woden,  the  SemdinaTisB 
^ten^.who  established  a  strange  mythology,  which  permded 
tte-iMfhem  naUoitt  ^  '^xoo^.^sA  VMsuae,  far  a  time^  tit 
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ligion  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  I  conld  tell 
m  how  Christianity  was  introduced  into  England,  sixty 
jars  after  Christ;  and  how  at  first  the  people  built  rude 
lurches  of  wood,  and  how  they  afterwards  constructed  those 
le  Gothic  buildings  in  which  the  people  worship  now. 

4.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  of  the  gipsies,  a  strange 
ce  of  people  to  be  found  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  but 
irticularly  in  England,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia ;  who 
ander  from  place  to  place,  having  no  fixed  homes;  who 
me  from  some  far  land,  but  whether  from  Egy[)t  or  Asm 
me  can  tell ;  who  continue  from  ager  to  age  the  same,  while 
le  nations  among  which  they  wander  rise  and  fall,  flourish 
d  decay. 

5.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  liell  you  some  curious  stories 
»ut  a  famous  robber  by  the  name  of  Bobin  Hood,  who 
d  in  the  woods  and  performed  strange  things.     I  could' 

tell  you  of  many  celebrated  people  more  worthy  of  being 
umbered  than  this  freebooter. 
I  could  tell  you  of  Dr.  "Watts,  who  wrote  that  beautiful 
book  entitled  Divine  Songs  for  Children  ;  a  work  which 
yen  more  pleasure,  and  done  more  good,  than  all  the 
i  of  the  greatest  conqueror  that  ever  lived, 
could  tell  you  of  Hannah   More,  who  wrote  that 
ul  story  entitled  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  ; 
1  Bunyan,  who  wrote  the  PilgciTDi^  ^to^c^ba  \  %x\.^ 
De  Foe,  the  author  of  that  moat  iiLV.ct«^\Mv%  ^V^^-i* 
atares  ofRohinaon  Crusoe. 
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8.  It  would  be  verj  pleasant  to  read  about  these  people : 
thej  seem  like  fiieuds  to  ub,  and  we  should  like  to  Imow 
where  they  lived,  how  they  looked,  and  what  adventares 
they  met  with  But  these  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
history  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  country,  I  mustleaye 
for  the  present. 

9.  I  have  then  only  to  add,  that  while  you  can  read  the  hi»* 
tory  of  the  British  nation  in  books,  you  can  best  study  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  people  at  home,  in  their  own 
country.  An  Englishman  is  very  agreeable  in  his  ows  hoose^ 
but  there  are  many  individuals  who,  when  they  travel  in 
foreign  countries,  are  too  often  disagreeable  and  unreasonable. 

1 0.  The  Scotch  are  a  shrewd,  money-saving  race,  and  if 
you  will  go  to  their  wild  country,  and  pay  well  for  what  yea 
want,  you  will  be  well  served.  If  a  Scotchman  leaves  hv 
own  country  it  is  to  better  his  fortune,  and  he  generaU/ 
returns  to  it  to  enjoy  the  riches  which  he  has  gained. 

11.  The  Irish  are  much  the  same,  wherever  they  may  be; 
cheerful,  witty,  and  generous.  They  live  for  to-day,  and 
think  little  of  to-morrow.  But  the  character  of  the  people  ii 
much  altere(2  for  the  better,  by  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  9ai 
education. 

QussTXOMS.— 1 .  Who  was  Woden  ?  What  did  hit  mythology  beeoae? 
When  was  Christianity  introdaced  into  England  ?  4.  What  of  the  fir 
sles  ?  Where  do  they  lite  ?  6.  Who  was  Robin  Hood  ?  8.  Wkti  of 
Dr.  Watto  ?  7.  What  other  celebrated  writen  eould  be  iminrinarf^ 
i*  WibatofSngliihmtA?  10.  WhatoftbeSeoteh?  ll.Wteliftki 
JOtkt 
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Chap.  CLXIIT. — Europe  contintied. 

CnRONOLOOT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  B.O. 

England  inrftded  by  Cssar •  j5 

A.D 

EngUnd  finallj  snbdaed  hy  Claudios 44 

Christianity  introdnced  into  England 60 

Scotland  received  the  Christian  Faith 203 

The  Saxons  conquer  England 455 

Patrick  visits  Ireland 550 

Edwal  first  King  of  Wales 690 

Egbert  I.,  King  of  England 827 

Kenneth  II.,  first  King  of  Scotland 839 

Alfred  ascends  the  English  throne 872 

The  Danes  conquer  England          * 877 

Recovered  by  Alfred 880 

Alfred  the  Great  died 900 

Canute  invaded  England 1015 

Danes  driven  out  of  England 1041 

Harold  became  King  of  England 1066 

William  the  Conqueror  ascends  the  throne     •        .        .        •  1066 

Wales  conquered,  and  divided  by  William  the  Conqueror       .  1091 
Death  ofWilliamEufus,  King  of  England      .        .        .        .1100 

Death  of  Henry  Beauclerk,  King  of  England           .         .        .  1135 

Griffith,  last  King  of  Wales,  died 1137 

Deathof  Stephen,  King  of  England 1154 

Richard  ascends  the  throne 1189 

Magna  Charta  granted  by  King  John 1215 

John  died '.        .  1216 

Edward  I.  ascends  the  English  throne 1272 

Wales  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England         ....  1283 

Sir  William  Wallace  executed 1305 

Battle  of  Bannockbum •  1313 

Edward  ni.  King  of  England 1327 

BatUeofCressy V^V^ 

Black  Princeilied   •                               ^JTlt 
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A.D. 

Ilenry  IV.,  King  of  England UOO 

Henry  v.,  King  of  England 1413 

Henry  V.  died          •        •        .                 142S 

Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  begun          •        •        •        •        •  1455 

Edward  IV.,  King  of  England          .        .        .        .        .        .  1461 

Edward  IV.  died 1483 

Kichard  Crookback  died  ...                 ....  1485 

Henry  VII.  died 1509 

James  V.,  King  of  Scotland 1513 

Henry  VIII.  died 1547 

Bloody  Mary,  Queen  of  England 1553 

Elizabeth  ascends  the  throne 1558 

!Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada 1588 

James  I.  ascends  the  throne 16''3 

Charles  L  ascends  the  throne 1625 

Civil  War  began  in  England  between   the   Cavaliers  and 

Roundheads         •       •       '• 1643 

Battle  of  Naseby 1645 

Charles  I.  beheaded 1649 

Cromwell  made  Lord  Protector 1654 

Cromwell  died •        •  1658 

Charles  IL,  King  of  England 1660 

Great  Plague  in  London 1665 

Great  Fire  in  London       ....                 ...  1666 

James  II.,  King  of  England     •••••••  1685 

The  Glorious  Revolution 1688 

William  and  Mary  crowned  in  England           ....  1689 

Anne  ascended  the  throne 1702 

Anne  died        .        ,  ' 1714 

George  L  died 1727 

George  III.,  King  of  England 1760 

Geoi^e  III.  became  taw\\6,^^ 1781 

George  IV.  made  Hii?; *      .  IMO 

|fi2IiamIV  ascended  t\i^^«^^   •      •      *       ,      ^     ^  v^a 
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A.D. 

New  London  Bridge  opened 1831 

Slavery  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colonies  •        .        .  1S34 

Victoria  ascended  the  throne 1837 

First  Crystal  Palace  opened  for  Industry  of  all  Nations  .        .  1851 

Death  of  Duke  of  Wellington 1852 

Death  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 1853 

Alliance  between  England,  France,  and  Turkey      .        .        .  1854 

England  declares  war  against  Russia 1854 

Battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman       •        .        .  1854 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  opened  by  Queen  Victoria    •        .  1854 

Fall  of  Sebastopol 1855 

Peace  with  Russia  celebrated 1856 

Victoria  Cross,  order  of  merit,  instituted         ....  1856 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Persia  after  a  short  war          .        .        .  1857 
General  Havelock  died,  after  relieving  Lucknow,  and  gaining  ten 

victories  in  eighty  days 1858 

Message  from  the  Queen  to  United  States  by  Electric  Telegraph  1858 

Jews  admitted  to  Parliament 1858 

Numerous  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  formed  for  National  defence  1859 

New  treaty  of  commerce  with  France 1860 

Prince  Albert,  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  died  December  14  ,  1861 

Prince  of  Wales  married 1863 


Chap.  CLXIV. — Europe  continued, 

BE  VIEW.      THE  DARK  AGES.      IMPOBTANT  INVEMTIOMS,  ETC. 

1 .  Such  is  my  brief  story  about  Europe.     I  hope  I  have 
told  you  enough  to  excite  your  curiosity,  and  lead  you  to  read 
larger  works  than  mine  about  the  nations  I  have  mentioned. 
You  will  find  the  subject  very  intetestiti^,  mm^  ^q^^Ok^  ^'t 
your  careful  study.    I  have  room  now  oiA^  \»  mfciiJCiSSi^  %.  ^«^ 
tbiags  that  have  been  omitted  in  the  ^rogc^sa  ^imi  ^^^^-c^* 
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2.  You  will  remember  that  Greece  was  settled  before  any 
other  portion  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks  became  a 
polished  and  powerful  people.  You  will  remember  that 
Home  became  a  mighty  empire,  and  extended  its  sway  over 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  that  were  then  known. 

3.  You  will  remember  that,  four  or  five  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  the  Boman  empire  was  dismembered,  and  that 
the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  spread  themselves  over  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  Thus  the  arts,  learning,  and  refinement, 
which  had  been  cultivated  in  these  countries,  were  for  a  time 
extinguished,  and  all  Europe  was  reduced  to  a  nearly  bar- 
barous state. 

4.  This  period  is  called  the  Dark  Ages,  because  the  nations 
were  generally  ignorant,  fierce,  and  barbarous.  So  things 
continued  till  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  light 
of  learning  began  to  return.  Since  that  time,  society  has 
advanced  in  civilization,  till  it  has  reached  a  higher  state  of 
improvement  than  was  ever  known  before. 

5.  The  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  subject  at 
which  I  have  been  able  only  to  take  an  occasional  glance. 
After  our  Saviour's  death,  in  the  year  33,  his  apostles  pro- 
ceeded to  spread  the  gospel  throughout  different  coontriea 
Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successful  of  these  missionaM 
He  went  several  times  through  Asia  Minor,  travelled  to 
Greeoe,  and  finaUy  to  Borne ;  every  where  preadung  tlie  traths 
of  the  OhrisfiaTi  wM^oxi,   ^^^  ^<^\  ^\»'^xne^  aboat  AJX  62. 

•    6.  At  firat,  ^^  CVm«^A«ci^^«^\«»^^ 
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emperors,  but  the  gospel  continued  to  flourish  UDtil  it  per* 
vaded  most  parts  of  the  Boman  empire.  It  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  the  year  60,  and  into  most  other  parts  of 
Europe  at  an  early  period.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  306, 
when  Constantine  adopted  it,  that  it  found  favour  with  any' 
king  or  prince  in  Europe. 

7.  From  this  period  it  advanced  rapidly.  The  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Bome  gave  way  before  it.  The  horrid 
sacrifices  and  gloomy  superstitions  of  the  Druids  yielded  to 
the  gentle  worship  of  one  God,  and  the  mysterious  rites  of 
Odin  were  forsaken  for  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

8.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Popes  of  Borne,  finding  thati 
the  Christian  religion  was  going  to  pervade  the  world,  pre- 
tended to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  that  they  might 
thus  obtain  an  influence  over  mankind.  They  gradually 
acquired  immense  power,  which  they  often  used  to  the  worsb 
purposes. 

9.  In  process  of  time  their  authority  was  lessened,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  people  of  Christendom  protested  against 
their  authority,  and  were  thence  called  Protestants.  At  th<- 
present  day,  the  Pope  of  Bome  has  but  little  power. 

10.  I  have  mentioned  the  Inquisition  in  the  history  of 
Spain.  This  was  a  secret  court,  whose  business  it  was  to 
arrest  and  bring  to  trial  those  who  were  suspected  of  not 
being  true  followers  of  the  Popish  or  Catholic  religion. 

11.  It  appears  that  this  institution,  waa  %wx<i\Aa\i^Ws^  ^«^ 
lunacent  III,  in  the  year  1215.     ¥vom  \\i«A»  \.vck^^  "^"^  "^"^ 
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gradually  extendeJ,  and  at  length  was  established  in  Spain, 
in  1481.  Here  it  acquired  great  power,  and  became  the 
moi^  cruel  tribunal  that  has  been  known  upon  the  face  o^ 
the  eartL 

12.  It  was  for  many  years  a  favourite  instrument  by  whidi 
the  Pope  of  Rome  carried  on  his  schemes  of  tyranny.  It  was 
introduced  into  most  countries  of  Europe  where  the  Catholic 
religion  prevailed;  but  in  no  country  did  it  exercise  its  tst- 
rible  power  with  such  cruel  despotism  as  in  Spain.  It  was 
not  finally  abolished  till  the  year  1820. 

13.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  abbeys 
and  monasteries  of  Europe.  These  curious  institntions,  how- 
ever, deserve  notice.  It  appears  that  in  most  countries  there 
have  ever  been  some  people  who  retire  from  the  actire 
business  of  life,  and  shut  themselves  np  for  religious  contem- 
plation.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  Asia ;  and  among  tbs 
worshippers  of  Brama,  Fo,  Lama,  and  Mahomet  they  are 
still  found.  Such  was  also  the  case  among  the  idolaters  of 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Home.  Such  was  the  one 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  such  has  been  the  case  among 
believers  in  Christ,  from  very  early  ages. 

14.  The  first  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Anthony,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  a.d.  305.  This  consisted  of  a  number  of  hiiH 
in  which  several  hermits  dwelt,  devoting  themselves  to  p)* 
nance  and  pr&^er.    Another  monastery  was  established  M 

J^ninoe,  iu  tlie  'jftiwc  ^^^>  Vj  '^V'^bctSj^.    From  this  time 
i  iraUtutio&H  ^«t^  mxs^VIv^^^^  ^s^\\s«!aas«.  ^^jfi^KsSs^^a. 
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jail  Catholic  countries.  From  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury thej  received  great  encouragement,  and  many  splendid 
edifices  were  erected  for  their  use. 

15.  Some  were  called  ahbeys,  and  some  monasteries. 
Many  of  them  were  filled  with  monks  and  friars,  and  others 
with  females  called  nuns.  The  splendid  remains  of  many  of 
these  edifices  are  still  to  be  found  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  first,  the  inhabitants 
of  monasteries  lived  in  a  simple  manner,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  religious  contemplation.  But,  in  after  times,  the 
abbeys  and  monasteries  became  the  seats  of  voluptuousness. 
None  were  permitted  to  enter  them  but  the  monks  and  nuns; 
these,  therefore,  while  they  pretended  to  be  engaged  in 
religious  duties,  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  often 
gave  themselves  up  to  luxurious  pleasures. 

16.  These  institutions  were,  however,  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  Popes;  and  it  was  not  until  the  monstrous  corruptions 
of  the  Catholic  religion  brought  on  the  Eeformation,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  monastic  institutions  began  to  decline. 
They  were  abolished  in  England  in  1539,  and  in  France  in 
1790.  In  several  other  countries  of  Europe  they  have  ceased, 
bat  still  continue  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

17.  In  the  early  ages  war  was  carried  on  without  guns 
and  cannon.     The  Greeks  and  Komans  were  armed  with 
swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  and  they  carried  shields  for 
defence.     The  troops  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  »xid  "5«^^a.  ^vix^ 
armed  in  a  similar  manner,     la  tlie  year  \^*i^^  ^vscw^o^^^^ 


soon  the  whole  art  of  war  was  changed.  Bows  a 
spears  and  shields,  were  thrown  aside;  and  contend 
instead  of  coming  up  close  to  each  other,  and  fighl 
face,  learned  to  shoot  each  other  down  at  a  distan 

19.  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  ti 
quality  of  the  mariner's  compass  bj  which  it  alwai 
the  north  pole.  This  useful  instrument,  which  < 
seaman  to  traverse  the  trackless  deep,  appears  to 
in  use  as  early  as  1180. 

20.  But  a  still  more  important  invention  w 
printing,  in  1441.  Previous  to  that  time  all  1 
written  with  the  pen.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  wai 
much  in  ancient  times  as  a  good  house  or  a  go 
now.     Of  course,  very  few  people  could  learn  to  r 
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7.  What  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  ?  8.  What  of  the  Popes  ?  9. 
Who  were  called  Protestants  ?  What  of  the  Pope  at  the  present  day? 
10.  What  was  the  Inquisition  ?  11.  By  what  Pope  was  it  sanctioned  ? 
When?  When  was  it  established  in  Spain?  What  did  it  there  become? 
12.  Into  what  countries  was  the  Inquisition  introduced  ?  Where  w^s 
its  power  most  cruelly  exercised  ?  13.  What  appears  to  be  the  case  m 
most  countries  ?  Mention  some  instances  ?  14.  Who  founded  the  first 
monastery?  When?  Of  what  did  it  consist?  When  and  by  whom 
was  a  monastery  established  in  France  ?  What  of  monasteries  from 
this  time?  15.  Who  inhabited  them ?  How  did  the  monks  and  nuns 
fomerly  live  ?  How  in  later  times  ?  16.  By  whom  were  these  institu- 
tions encouraged?  When  did  monastic  institutions  begin  to  decline? 
When  were  they  abolished  in  England  ?  In  France  ?  Where  do  they 
still  exist?  17.  What  of  war  in  early  times?  Arms?  When  was 
gunpowder  invented  ?  When  were  cannon  first  used  by  the  English  ? 
18.  What  happened  from  this  th^e?  19.  What  is  a  great  discovery  of 
modem  times?  When  was  the  mariner's  compass  first  used?  20 
When  was  printing  invented  ?    How  were  books  formerly  made  ? 


Chap.  CLXV. — Europe  continued. 

OENESAL  CHBONOLOGT  OF  EUROFB,  B  C 

Gbbbgb  settled  by  Inachus 1856 

Argonautic  expedition 1263 

Greece  subjected  by  Cassander       .        •        •        •  .1193 

Phoenicians  trade  to  Spain 906 

Bonding  of  Rome 75a 

The  Kelts  settle  in  Bohemia 600 

Tarqnins  expelled  from  Rome        •        .        •        •        •        •        509 

Borne  taken  by  the  Gauls 385 

Bnssia  possessed  by  the  Yenedi 312 

All  Italy  submits  to  Borne .       ^^^ 

B^t&a  subjected  to  Bome        • ^^^ 

Jk  ealonjr  of  BeJ£m  settled  in  Fxanet       .        ,        ,        .  •       '^^ 
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Carthage  destroyed .        , 

Greece  becomes  a  Roman  proTince 

England  inyaded  bj  Csesar 

Ganl  finally  conquered  by  the  Romans 

Hungary,  anciently  Pannonia,  annexed  to  Germany 

England  finally  subdued  by  Claudius       .        .  .         , 

Christianity  introduced  into  England 

Hygenus,  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  was  made  pope 

Christianity  introduced  into  Scotland 

Christianity  adopted  at  Rome 

Rome  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires 

Rome  taken  by  Alaric 

Pharamond  first  king  of  France 

Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  founded  in  Spain    .... 

Venice  founded 

Germany  conquered  by  the  Huns 

The  Saxons  conquer  England 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  began 

French  monarchy  established 

The  Pope's  temporal  power  established < 

First  king  of  Denmark ' 

Charlemagne  began  to  reign     .        •        .        ,  .       .      ' 

Charlemagne  master  of  Germany  ...  ,       •      * 

Venice  becomes  independent    .        .        .        :        .       .      •     * 

City  of  Venice  built * 

Egbert  first  king  of  England  ® 

Kenneth  first  king  of  Scotland ** 

Iceland  discovered    .        • *     2 

The  Danes  conquer  England •     !jj 

Norway  conquered  by  Cauutft  .       .       .      *      '      '     '   \H9 
JbaneM  driven^out  of  BnftUn^  ,       .      '    .^   x '  a  '    \  >«* 
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A.1>. 

nsade •        .  1096 

rs  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  take  Jerusalem       .  1099 

Portugal  founded 1139 

ts  height 1200 

a  signed  hy  King  John  of  England      •        .        •  1215 

cd  to  England 1283 

)ire  founded 1299 

raises  the  siege  of  Orleans 1428 

onstantinople 145S 

i;  and  Lancaster  in  England         •        •        •        •  1455 

stablished  in  Spain 1478 

ovcred  by  Columbus 1492 

iscover  Brazil       . 1501 

by  Luther .  1517 

Russia •  1553 

iccn  of  England 1558 

he  Trotestants  in  France 1572 

lolland  founded 1581 

Dmcs  independent 1604 

lied 1610 

expelled  from  Spain 1620 

England  between  Cavaliers  and  Boundheads      .  1642 

nes  a  kingdom 1701 

exed  to  Germany 1739 

>yed  by  an  earthquake 1755 

*oland 1772 

)yed 1789 

ubdued  by  the  French 1798 

de  Emperor  of  France 1804 

'algar ...  1805 

id  to  France         .        .  .        .        .        •  V-^X^ 

oleon Wl\ 

be  JMnJjunes  in  Tnrkej  .        %        •        •      \>a% 
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J 
Accession  of  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece       •        •        •       • 
Netherlands  divided  into  Holland  and  Belgium 
Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  throne  of  France 

Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria 

The  Royal  Family  and  Ministers  effect  their  escape  from  Fraoee 
Ahd  el-Kader,  a  captive  in  France,  set  at  liberty  by  the  f  rioeo- 

Fresident 

The  Prince-President  declared  Emperor  of  the  French   . 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

Marriage  of  the  French  Emperor  with  Eugenia,  Countess  T^ 
Departure  of  English  and  French  naval  forces  against  Russia 

Fall  of  Sebastopol 

Peace  with  Russia  ratified 

Evangelical  Alliance  held  at  Berlin,  and  attended  by  the  King 

New  expedition  to  enforce  the  last  treaty  with  China 

Peace  with  China .        . 


Chap.  CLXVI. — America. 

ABOUT  AMERICA. 

1.  We  have  long  been  occupied  with  the  three  great  d 
sions  of  the  Eastern  continent,  Asia^  Africa^  and  Ear 
Let  us  now  leave  those  countries,  cross  the  Atlantic^ 
visit  the  continent  of  America. 

2.  This  continent,  as  you  will  see  by  the  maps,  ooosiii 
two  parts,  North  and  South  America.  These  are  united  1 
narrow  strip  of  land  called  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  ab 
axtj  miles  in  width ;  at  the  narrowest  part  it  is  but  tU 
seren  miles.  Th.\A\«At  continent  is  about  nine  thovi 
tni}fq  In  lengtlX)  «ad.  \&  ii«&sV3  ^ks;q&^  \&.^^Vs^t  to  Aml   1 
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3.  The  northern  part  of  America  i»  exceeaiTelj  cold. 
It  is  there  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  does  not  extend  to 
the  north  pole,  as  was  thought.  Greenland,  the  coldest 
inhabited  country  on  the  globe,  was  formerly  considered; 
a  part  of  that  continent,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be 
distinct. 

4.  The  countries  in  North  America  are,  the  island  of 
Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Polar  Regions,  inhabited  by  the 
Esquimaux  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  British  America, 
Russian  America,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Guatimala. 

5.  Between  North  and  South  America  are  a  number  of 
beautiful  islands  called  the  West  Indies.  South  America 
is  divided  into  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  Equator,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Chili,  and  the  United  Provinces.  These  are  re- 
publics. Brazil  was  a  province  of  Portugal,  but  it  is  now 
independent,  and  is  called  an  empire ;  and  Patagonia,  at  the 
southern  end  of  South  America,  is  a  land  thinly  settled  by 
\incivilized  tribes. 

6.  I  have  said  that  it  was  extremely  cold  at  the  northern 
part  of  North  America.  In  this  dreary  region  no  trees  are 
tio  be  found,  no  j^lants  flourish.  For  nine  months  in  the  year 
tihe  sea  is  frozen,  and  scarcely  a  living  thing  is  able  to  dwell 
t^liere.  Even  in  summer  nothi!ng  iis  seen  but  now  and  then  a 
lonely  white  bear,  or  a  solitary  reindeer  feeding  upon  moss. 

7.  As  you  proceed  south  you  meet  ^itb.  «i  few  ^w^qt'r^ 
a.iid  birch-tree^  andBome  hardy  plants.    SVrC^  te!<^«t  vsvifitv, 
*Iie  vegetation  iwprorea,  wild  anikaala  "become  ^Xsvw^^'o^., «». 
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wild  birds  are  seen  swimming  in  the  waters  or  ho 
the  air. 

8.  Here  you  meet  with  tribes  of  Esquimanz  a 
pewa  Indiana.  "When  you  get  to  Canada,  you  find 
country.  When  you  get  as  far  south  as  the  Unite 
the  climate  becomes  pleasant.  In  the  West  Indie 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  throughout  all  the  northi 
of  South  America,  the  climate  is  that  of  pei-petual 
summer. 

9.  As  you  go  farther  south  it  grows  cold  ;  and  i 
get  to  Cape  Horn  you  will  find  it  a  frozen  counti 
winter  reigns  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The  wild 
of  America.are  very  numerous.  The  bison,  wild  g 
sheep,  antelope,  many  kinds  of  deer,  several  kinds 
wolves,  foxes,  and  many  smaller  quadrupeds,  toget 
birds  of  many  kinds,  are  natives  of  America. 

10.  Most  of  the  American  domestic  animals  ^ 
found  there  when  the  country  was  first  discovered, 
that  the  Newfoundland  dog,  and  one  or  two  othei 
are  natives  of  that  country.  But  its  domestic  catt] 
breeds  of  sheep,  its  horses,  asses,  mules,  goats,  hens, 
were  originallj  brought  from  Europe.  The  domestic 
foose^  and  dnck,  are  native  birds. 

11.  The  people  of  America  may  be  divided  into  t 
niiti  the  Indians,  who  were  found  scattered 

,i|ie  AmvciQUi  cou\asiQ&.\»  ^V«dl  V(»  ^%a  fitst  du 
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ing  different  languages.  And,  second,  the  descenoants  of  the 
Europeans  who  went  to  that  country  at  various  times,  and 
settled  there.  To  these  we  might  add  several  millions  of 
negroes  who  were  brought  from  Afinca  as  slaves,  or  their 
descendants. 

12.  America  is  remarkable  for  three  things;  it  has  the 
largest  lakes,  the  lougest  rivers,  and  the  longest  chain  of 
mountains  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  largest  lake  is 
Lake  Superior,  the  longest  river  is  the  Mississippi,  the 
longest  chain  of  mountains  is  that  which  extends  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  continent,  being  called  the  Andes  in 
South  America,  the  Cordilleras  in  Guatiraala  and  Mexico, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States. 

Questions. — 2.  What  does  the  continent  of  Ametica  consist  of? 
What  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ?  Extent  and  population  of  America  ? 
3.  What  is  known  of  the  northern  part  of  America  ?  What  of  Green- 
land ?  4.  Countries  of  North  America  ?  5.  What  of  the  West  Indies  ? 
Diyisions  of  South  America?  Brazil?  6.  What  of  the  northern  part 
of  North  America  ?  7.  What  of  vegetation  as  70a  proceed  south  ? 
8.  What  of  Indian  tribes?  What  of  the  climate  as  you.  proceed  south 
to  the  north  of  South  America?  9.  What  of  Cape  Horn?  Animals 
of  America?  Birds?  10.  What  animals  were  found  there?  What 
of  cattle?  Native  birds?  -11.  Describe  the  two  classes  of  people  in 
America.  12.  For  what  is  America  remarkable?  What  of  Lake 
Superior?    Mississippi  river?    The  Andes? 

Answer  the  foUowing  from  the  Map  of  the  Weetem  Hemisphere^  p.  8. 

How  is  the  continent  of  America  bounded  oik  \Vv!^  %«jiXl    ^^  ^^ 
west?    Where  is  C«i>e  Horn?    West  Indies "l     Qit^\!^»sA1    ''S>s^fc 
Bmndwicb Islands?   In  which  directioii  \s,Cai^^'S.oxiiitQ.m^««^^^^ 
When  Mre  Bebring'g  StruU  f 
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Ohap.  CLXYII. — America  cantinfied. 

THE  FIBST  IXUABITANTS  OF  AHE&ICA. 

1.  When  the  traveller  beholds  such  fine  dtiea  as  BostoOi 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Lomsville, 
and  Cincinnati,  and  sees  a  coantry  of  such  inunense  extent 
dotted  all  over  with  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  he  cis 
scarcely  believe  that,  three  hundred  and  sixty  yeanagi^ 
the  whole  contineDt  of  America  was  unkno\yu  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

2.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  country  was  indeed  inhalnked 
by  many  tribes  of  Indians,  but  these  people  had  no  boob. 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Where  tiiet 
came  from,  or  when  they  first  settled  in  America,  no  one  etn 
certainly  tell. 

3.  It  appears  that  the  northern  portions  of  North  Amesnex 
are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called  Esquimaoz.  Tbfitf 
differ  from  all  the  other  Indians,  and  bear  a  close  resemUsnos 
to  the  Laplanders.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  these  poUr 
regions  were  settled  by  people  who  came  from  Europe  in  bosU^ 
many  centuries  since. 

4.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible,  appears  from  the  &eft  thtt      ^, 
the  Norwegians  are  known  to  have  discovered  leekiul  in      ^ 

tba  eiglith  centuTy,  and  &^^>  ^^1  ^^nAlly  made  trttfuMBti      ;^ 
in  ft^^enland  in  ibe  imi^^^^^    \\.  k^Y«sa,  ^^«a^  Uiit 
fH^oim  of  America  ^er^  ^^^'^'^M  ^^^^l  ^^^»^  ^"^ 


Earopeans,  wLo  possessed  no  other  tlian  small  vessels,  knd 
little  knowledge  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

5.  But  how  did  the  other  Indians  get  to  this  cout&try?  If 
you  #111  loot  on  a  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  you  will  see,  it 
the  northern  part,  that  America  and  Asia  come  very  close 
together.  They  are  separated  only  by  Behring's  Straits, 
-which  are  but  eighteen  miles  wide. 

6.  Across  the  narrow  channel,  the  people  of  the  present 
day,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  accustomed  to  pass  in 
their  little  bo^td.  There  is  reHson  to  believe,  then,  that 
many  ages  since,  some  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  Tartars  wan- 
dered t6  Behring^s  Straits,  and  crossed  over  to  Atnerica. 
These  may  have  been  ntiinerous,  and  consisting  of  different 
tribes ;  a  foundation  may  thus  have  been  laid  for  the  peopling 
of  tb^  American  continent. 

7.  But  it  is  also  thought  that  the  people  of  Sotitherh  Asia 
hdVe  t'eached  the  central  part  of  America  by  pacing  fh)m 
islahd  to  island,  across  the  great  Pacific  Oceaiii  which  they 
tan  do,  as  many  of  the  islanders  in  the  Oceati  build  and 
milnage  very  beautifhl  canoes. 

6:  There  i^  cotfiderable  tesembkiifee  bet-^een  the  Anderi- 
ciEbi,  Indiaus  And  some  Asiatic  tribes,  lind  they  il}>{)ear  to 
(KMSess  some  singular  customs  known  in  AsiiL  Thud  it 
would  seem  that  Asia^  which  furnished  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Africa  and  Edrope,  a!^  iitictpplied  AmetiliBL  iritU  tlie  fitoA. 
hnmaji  ikfhg$  that  tit>d  its  shot^ 
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QuEsnovs. — 1  •  What  of  America  three  hnndred  and  sixtj  yetn  ago? 
2.  What  of  the  Indians  ?  3.  The  Esqaimanx  ?  What  seems  probeble ? 
4.  What  of  the  Norwegians?  5.  What  straits  separate  Asia  asd 
America?  Their  width ?  6.  What  is  there  reason  to  belieTe?  7.  Howis it 
supposed  that  the  central  part  of  America  became  peopled?  8.  Whom 
do  our  Indians  resemble?    How  was  America  probablj  first  peopled? 


Chap.  CLXVIIL — Ascebica  continued, 

DISCOTEST  OF  AXBBICA  BT  COLUMBUB. 

1.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ancient  Carthagiiiiins 
discovered  South  America^  and  made  settlements  there.  I( 
has,  indeed*  been  said  that  a  Funic  inscription  was  dog  up 
at  Monte  Video;  bat  the  truth  of  this  is  very  doubtfol; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  discovery  had  been  forgotten  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years.  But  it  is  now  certain  thattbe 
Danish  Northmen  first  went  to  Iceland,  then  to  Greenland, 
and  afterward  to  that  part  of  America  which  is  now  tbe 
United  States :  this  happened  about  A.D.  1000.  The  par- 
ticulars of  these  expeditions  were  not .  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  till  a  veiy  few  years  ago.  The  first  inhabitant  of  tba 
Old  World  who  gave  any  information  of  what  was  called  tba 
Now  World,  as  it  is  now  known,  was  Christopher  Cdnm- 
bus.  He  may  therefore  fairly  be  called  the  diaooverer  o^ 
America. 

2.  This  illustrious  person  was  bom  at  Gknoa,  iu  Iti^T*  ^ 
1442»    Am  he  grew  u^^^i^^a^  ^«^^  attention  to  the  itwij 

«/  gaograiihy.    The  iiefti  cii\*x^  \^  \xaaAHkab^»  "Qus^ mibt 


r 

r. 
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be  vast  tracts  of  undiscovered  country  somewhere  on  the  face 
of  the  wide  ocean, 

3.  Columbus  was  poor,'  and  had  not  the  means  of  sailing 
in  search  of  these  unknown  lands.  He  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  i-ulers  of  his  native  country;  but  they  refused  it 
He  next  went  to  Portugal ;  but  there  he  met  with  no  better 
success. 

4.  At  last  he  came  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  king  and  queen  of  that  country.  The  king, 
like  almost  every  body  else,  treated  Columbus  with  neglect 
and  scorn. 

5.  But  the  queen  thought  so  favourably  of  his  project,  that 
she  sold  her  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 
These  small  vessels  were  equipped  with  ninety  men,  and  with 
provisions  for  one  year.  Columbus  took  the  command,  and 
sailed  from  Spain  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1492. 

6.  He  first  held  his  course  southward,  and  touched  at  the 
Canary  islands.  Thence  he  steered  straight  towards  the 
west.  After  a  few  weeks,  his  men  became  alarmed ;  they 
feared  that  they  should  never  again  behold  their  native 
country,  nor  any  land  whatever,  but  should  perish  in  the 
trackless  sea. 

7.  Columbus   did  his  utmost  to  encourage   them.     He 
promised  to  turn  back  if  land  were  not  discovered  within 
three  days.     On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  at  abo^tk  ^kci. 
o'clock,  he  looked  from  the  deck  oi  \ns  ve«.%^,  wA^i^*^^  ^ 
yjgbt  gleaming  over  the  sea.     He  kuevi  t\ia\.  xX^^a^  Xi.^*^  \fi»^ 
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be  on  knd.  In  the  morning  an  island  was  0een>  to  wbidi 
Columbus  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salyador.  The  natiTe  name 
if  Guanahana. 

&  This  is  one  of  the  Bahama  iBland&  The  natiTV 
thronged  to  the  shore,  and  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  three 
ships.  Perhaps  they  mistook  them  for  living  monsters^  and 
thought  that  their  white  sails  were  wings. 

9b  Columbus  clothed  himself  magnifieently,  and  laiftded 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  His  first  act  was  to  kneel 
down  and  kiss  the  shore.  He  then  erected  a  oross  as  i 
symbol  that  Christianity  was  now  to  take  the  place  of  pagio- 
ism.  He  declared  the  island  to  be  the  property  c^  QoeeD 
Isabella.  He  then  visited  other  islands,  and  returned  to 
SpaiUi  giving  an  account  of  the  wonderful  things  he  had  sera. 
He  made  a  second,  but  it  was  not  till  his  third  voyage  that 
he  discovered  the  continent  of  Ameriea. 

10.  No  sooner  had  Columbus  proved  that  there  really  wtf 
a  new  world  beyond  the  sea,  thto  several  other  navigaton 
made  voyages  thitherwards.  Americus  Yespuoiaa,  a  natite 
of  Florence,  went  there,  and  oontrived  to  have  the  whok 
continent  called  by  his  name. 

11.  By  degrees,  discoveries  were  made  along  the  wMi 
coast  of  North  and  South  America.  People  went  ften 
various  nations  of  Europe,  and  formed  settlements  th^ra.  !■ 
relating  the  history  of  these  settlements,  I  shall  bsgift  with 
the  teoat  northeTiy )  s!\.^\^o^\^  Vc^^  ^»^<sk\.  ^^srum  were  plaakd 

la  (be  tropical  Te|(vox\a, 
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Qc«8Tioir8.-^l-.  "Wlmt  has  been  conjectured  ?  When  did  the  Danes 
at  America?  What  of  Christopher  Colnmbns?  2.  When  and  where 
MS  he  bom  ?  Tell  the  storj  of  Colnmbns  till  the  time  when  he  set  sail. 
Wluch  way  did  he  first  steer  his  course  ?  What  of  his  men  ?  7.  How 
d  Colnmbns  encourage  them  ?  What  land  was  first  discovered  ?  8. 
Iiat  of  the  people  ?  9^  What  did  Colnmbns  now  do  ?  la.  What  of 
neriens  Yespncins?  11-.  WMt  of  other  diseoveries? 


Cha^.  OLXtJC. — America  continued, 

FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  ICELAND   AND  GRBBKLAITD.        BETTLEMEHT8  OV 
THE  FBEKCH  IN  AMERICA. 

1.  I  HATE  already  told  you  that  ttife  island  of  Iceland  was 

leorered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate  in  860.    After  this^  the 

9rw^ianB  sent  people  to  settle  ther«.     It  is  a  coldj  dreary 

antry,  and  tbeti9  is  a  terrible  mountain   in  the  island, 

lied   Heela,  whicli  sometitnes  sends  out  fire,  smoke,  and 

b^  and  shakes  the  whole  island  With  its  frightful  rttin- 

ings. 

%  But  still  the  inhabitants  increased,  and  Christianity  was 

txodnoed  in  981.     From  that  time  to  the  present,  they  have 

niinued  a  quiet,  honest  set  of  people,     ^eit  number  is 

)W  fifty  thousand,  and  they  are  und^r  the  goremment  of 

enmark. 

8.  Greenland  was   disooveted  about  the  sam*^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

riand^   and    settled  soon  itfW.     Iwo  t^^^^ett^^w^^  >iiec^ 

me/L     The  cekny  daniinued  \fy   fLoxmaV  \a5^  ^'^  ^"^^^ 
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1379,  when  the  western  settlement  was  destroyed  hy  the 
natives.  About  1409,  disturbances  in  Denmark  pat  a  stq) 
to  the  annual  sending  of  ships  to  Greenland,  and,  as  tbe 
colonies  had  no  vessels,  all  intercourse  was  at  an  end 
The  eastern  settlement  is  supposed,  like  the  western,  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  It  was 
not  till  1721  that  a  new  Danish  settlement  was  made  io 
Greenland,  on  the  southern  coast.  The  settlement  now 
consists  of  ten  missionary  establishments  and  twenty-eight 
factories,  Sio,  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans^  and 
six  thousand  Greenlanders,  constitute  the  population.  At 
this  time  the  winter  was  so  severe  as  to  block  up  the  sea, 
and  since  that  time  nothing  has  been  known  of  the  colonj 
of  settlers.  It  is  probable  they  all  perished  long  sinofr 
This  settlement  was  on  the  northern  part  of  Greenlaod. 
Another  colony  was  settled  in  the  south-western  pari  d 
Greenland ;  this  continued  to  the  present  day,  bat  the  is- 
habitants  are  few  in  number.  Most  of  them  are  natii* 
Esquimaux ;  the  rest  are  the  descendants  of  the  Norwegita 
settlers. 

4.  The  portion  of  America  which  is  now  onder  tk 
government  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  Nova  Scotia,  Nev 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Upper  and  Lower  Caiiad%aB' 
New  Britain. 

6.  All  these  proyinces  together  compose  a  tract  of  oonntiy 
aqaal  in  extent  to  t\ie  TSmV^^L  ^\a)u«^  T^<^y  ue  boawM 
jMrth  by  the  Aic^o  ^«a.  w^^  ^*S«i%  ^^i,  ^Mfc.Ns^'^ 
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>lantic,  fionth  hj  the  United  States,  and  west  bj  Russian 
nerica  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  The  first  people  who  formed  settlements  in  America,  to 
3  northward  of  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States, 
tre  the  French.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  they 
ire  in  the  habit  of  sending  fishing-vessels  to  this  coast. 

7.  In  1524,  a  Frenchman,  named  James  Cartier,  sailed  up 
3  St  Lawrence,  and  built  a  fort,  in  which  he  passed  the 
ater.  Settlements  were  soon  after  formed  in  Canada  and 
>va  Scotia.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  appointed 
3  Marquis  de  la  Boche  to  be  governor-general  of  Canada 
d  the  neighbouring  territories. 

8.  The  city  of  Quebec  was  founded  in  the  year  1608.  It 
inds  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  five  hundred  miles 
»ni  the  sea.  Its  foundation  is  on  a  high  rock  of  limestone 
d  slate. 

9.  The  French  settlers  were  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
3  Indians.  They  purchased  the  furs  which  the  r^d  men 
tained  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  These  were  sent  to 
irope,  and  sold  at  a  great  profit.  Some  of  the  French 
ire  married  to  Indian  wives. 

10.  When  the  English  began  to  form  settlements  to  the 
ithward  of  Canada,  the  French  incited  the  savages  to 
ike  war  upon  them.  Parties  of  French  and  Indians  would 
metimes  come  from  Quebec  or  Montreal,  and  bum  the 
BW  England  villages.  The  inhabitants  ^^t^V^^^x  ^^s:- 
d  captive  to  Canada. 
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11.  In  1629,  Sir  David  Keitli,  a  British  officer,  tool: 
Quebec ;  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  French.  The 
people  of  KeW  England  nlade  sev^tal  attempts  to  get  it 
back  again. 

12.  In  1711,  the  JBritish  government  sent  a  strong  fleet 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Hovendon  Walker.  There  was  an  army  of  seven  Ihoiisan!! 
men  on  board  the  ships. 

13.  If  they  had  landed  in  safety,  they  would  prohaMj 
have  succeeded  in  taking  Quebec.  But,  when  they  wa* 
entering  the  river,  the  vessels  became  involved  in  a  fog.  i 
strong  wind  began  to  blow,  and  drove  eight  or  nine  of  them 
upon  the  rocky  shore.. 

14.  The  next  morning  the  French  found  the  dead  bodieJ 
of  a  thousand  men  in  scarlet  coats,  heaped  among  the  rocb- 
These  were  the  drowned  English  soldiers.  This  sad  event 
caused  the  English  to  give  up  the  design  of  conqnerinl 
Canada. 

Questions. — 1 .  When  was  Iceland  discovered  ?  What  of  it  ?  Monat 
ITccla  ?  2.  When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  leeland?  People? 
What  of  Greenland?  3.  Colony  at  Greenland?  When  was  it  Uit}Mt^ 
of?  Colony  in  the  south?  The  people?  4.  What  doef  Brii^ 
America  consist  of?  5.  How  large  is  it?  Boundaries?  6.  WhU* 
the  French  ?  7.  What  was  done  in  1524  ?  Who  was  appoisV' 
poremor  of  Canada  ?  8.  When  and  tirhere  was  Quebec  founded  ?  •• 
What  of  the  French  and  Indians?  10.  In  what  way  were  the  Eb|&^ 
treated  by  them?  \\.  VTb^ti  and  by  whom  was  Qaebec  taken?  ^ 
13, 14.  What  \?a8  doiift  m  VlWt  C^vs^  wi  ^KK^vu^t  of  the  expediii» 
What  was  the  object  oi  Vc't 


^ 
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CuAjp.  OLXX. — America  caatmuecL 

TUB  FRENCH  COLONIBS  CONQUERED  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

L.  Whenev^  there  was  war  between  France  and  Old 

glaud,  there  was  likewise  a  war  between  Kew  England 

I  the  French  provinces  in  America.     The  French  built 

:>ng  fortresses,  and  the  English  or  Americans  made  great 

>rts  to  take  them. 

J.  The  French  had  carefully  fortified  the  city  of  Louis- 

irg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.     In  1745,  the  New 

glaud  people  formed  a  project  of  taking  it.     They  raised 

brong  army,  and  gave  tlie  command  *to  a  Boston  merchant, 

aed  William  Pepperell. 

J.  The  army  saikd  under  the  escort  of  an  English  fleet, 

I  landed  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.     Greneral  Pepper- 

s  men  were  merely  farmers  and  mechanics;  and  hehim- 

f  knew  little  about  taking  fortresses. 

L  But  if  the   Kew  Englanders  had  no  skill,  they  had 

nty  of  courage.     They  erected  batteries  and  cannonaded 

>.  city  for  about  a  fortnight ;  and  theu  tha  French  com- 

jid^r  hauled  down  his  flag.     The  ponqi;iest  of  Louisbourg 

3  considered  a  very  brilliant  exploit. 

Sf.  Louisbourg  was  restored  to  th^  French  at  the  clf>ser  of 

)  war ;  but  it   was  again  taken  by  General  T^o^V^^  vc^ 

58.      The  same  g;enerAl  spoij   a^eipj^atjia  \a^.  'ftR^,  ^?:^ 

i/jwi  Quebec, 
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6.  This  city  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  a 
almost  impossible  to  take  it.  It  had  a  citadel,  wl 
built  on  a  rock  several  hundred  feet  high ;  and  th( 
strong  walls  all  around  the  city.  And,  besides  the 
garrison  within  the  walls,  there  was  a  large  French  i 
the  outside. 

7.  But  General  "Wolfe  was  determined  to  take 
or  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt.     After  trying  vario 
methods,  he  led  his  army  from  the  shore  of  the  m 
steep  precipice.     When  they  reached  the  top,  they 
a  level  with  the  walls  of  Quebea 

8.  This  bold  movement  was  performed  in  the  nig 
soon  as  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  com  man 
French  army,  heard  of  it,  he  marched  to  meet  the 
A  battle  was  begun  immediately. 

9.  General  Wolfe  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hU 
and  led  them  bravely  onward.  Though  he  Lad  recei 
wounds,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field.  At  last  a  bal 
him  in  the  body,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground. 

10.  A  few  of  his  soldiers  carried  him  to  the  rear 
though  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him,  General 
thought  only  of  the  battle  that  was  raging  aroon 
heard  a  voice  shouting — "They  run  I  they  run!'*  i 
asked  who  it  was  that  fled. 

IL  **ItiBttie'BteTiOa.\'*  ^aiJ^^^i^^^t.    <*  They  are  I 
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12.  The  victory  wab  complete.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalni 
iras  mortally  wounded.  In  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
Quebec  waa  surrendered.  The  whole  province,  and  all  the 
rrench  possessions  in  the  north,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
he  British. 

13.  They  have  ever  since  continued  under  the  British 
overnment.  When  the  other  American  territories  of  Great 
Britain  became  independent,  these  old  French  colonies  con- 
inaed  attached  to  the  crown  of  Britain. 

Questions. — 1,  What  was  the  consequence  of  a  war  between  France 
nd  England?  2.  Where  was  Louisbourg?  What  was  done  in  1745 ? 
>e8cribe  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  6.  When  was  it  restored  to  the 
^nch?  When  taken  by  General  Wolfe?  6.  Describe  the  capture  of 
laebec.  8.  Who  commanded  the  French  army  ?  Describe  General 
Wolfe's  death.  12.  Consequence  of  the  victory?  French  possessions? 
S.  To  what  are  the  old  French  colonies  attached  ? 


Chap.  CLXXI. — America  c(yntinuecL 

DESCBIFTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Wb  will  now  proceed  to  talk  of  America ;  but,  in  the 
■rst  place,  let  ns  go  to  a  map,  for  the  first  step  in  studying 
ftie  history  of  a  country  should  be  to  learn  its  situation, 
c»iindaries,  shape,  rivers,  mountains,  ke, 

^  The  United  States,  originally  thirteen  in  number,  are 
otmded  on  the  north  by  the  British  posseaaioTiS^  ^asX.\s^  VSassk 
^"•Jantio  Ocean,  Bontb  hy  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  wA  ^^^^a5^^ 
r  lUxitu^  And  west  by  the  Pacific  Occsoi-    'ISVi^  Vaj^^^^ 
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country  is  about  as  extensive  as  all  Eovope,  and  oantaim 
about  thirty-two  millions  of  inhaj^ltanta 

3.  Kot  much  more  than  half  gtf  thia  vast  ooim^  is  settkd. 
Most  of  the  western  portion  is  unocoupied,  or  only  thinly 
scattered  over  with  Indian  tribes.  The  United  States  aow 
consists  of  thirty-four  states,  each  having  a  governor,  sad 
a  legislature  to  make  laws;  the  whole  being  united  under 
a  national  government,  over  which  a  President  is  placed  tf 
chief  ruler. 

4.  The  United  States  are  frequently  spoken  x)f  under  four 
sections.     The  North-Eastern,  or  New  England  states,  ar« 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhods 
Island,  and  Connecticut.    The  Middle  States  are  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Fedenl 
district   of  Columbia.     The   Southern  states  are  Yirguu<> 
North  Caroliua,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texaa    The  Northern 
and  Western  states  are  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouii,  IlUnoii 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Califoiiii> 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Oiegon.      There  ane  also  Mftf 
territories,  viz. :  New  Mexico,  Nebraska^.  Utah,  CoKoia 
Dacota,  Columbia,  Nevada,  and  Washington*     Theses  W 
their  pupulation  reaches  a  certain  nuinbev»  will  beooBM  ilr 
It  is  in  the  ajbajbe  of  CaJbiforma  that  the  great  discovery  of 
tool^  place.  191  \&4&. 
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iDoimtains,  but  none  are  so  lofty  as  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  or  the  Himalaya  mountains  of 
Asia.  The  climate  of  the  north  is  temperate,  and^  the  soil 
yields  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits.  In  the  south 
it  is  warm,  and  oranges,  figs,  and  lemons  flourish. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  necessary  in  studying  the  history  of  a  conn- 
try?  2.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States?  Extent?  Population? 
3  How  large  a  portion  is  settled  ?  What  of  the  government  ?  4»  Di- 
visions of  the  United  States?  5.  Face  of  the  country?  Climate? 
Soil?    Productions? 


Chap.  CLXXII. — America  continued. 

8ETTLEMEKT  AND  COLONIAL  HIBTOBT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

1.  Before  speaking  of  the  United  States  as  one  whole 
country,  I  must  give  a  brief  aecount  of  the  settlements  of  the 
several  colonies.  I  shall  begin  with  New  England,  because 
that  section  of  the  Union  is  the  most  northerly,  though  not 
first  settled. 

2.  New  England,  as  I  have  said,  contains  the  states  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lower 
Canada,  east  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
south  by  the  Atlantic  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  west  by 
New  York. 

3.  In  the  year  1620,  a  ship  called  the  Mayflower  arrvy^ 
on  the  coast  of  New  England  witli  a  tlwib^wk  ^^  Tcaxsistes^ 
Wkiid  piom  men  and  women^  and  tliieVr  dsaX'SkX^t^*    'XSX^ss^  \i»»^ 
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been  driven  from  England  bj  persecution,  and  had  gone  to 
the  dreary  wilderness,  in  order  to  worship  Qod  accordbg  to 
their  own  consciences. 

4.  It  was  the  cold,  wintry  month  of  December,  when  tlie 
Mayflower  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  Tbe 
people  went  on  shore,  and  the  rock  on  which  they  landed 
has  ever  since  been  considered  sacred. 

5.  They  went  to  work,  and  built  themselves  some  poor 
huts.  At  first  they  met  with  great  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships. Many  of  them  fell  sick  and  died.  The  survivors 
were  often  in  want  of  food,  and  were  forced  to  dig  for  shell- 
dsh  on  the  seashore. 

6.  In  addition  to  their  other  tronbles,  the  Indians  8om^ 
times  threatened  to  attack  them.  But  tbe  Pilgrims  were  is 
brave  and  patient  as  they  were  pious.  They  put  their  tmsl 
in  Gkxl,  and  steadily  pursued  their  design  of  making  a  perm*- 
nent  settlement  in  the  country. 

7.  Soon  afber  this  settlement  at  Plymouth,  other  oompanin 
of  religious  persons  landed  in  different  parts  of  New  EDglaD<i 
Some  settled  at  Salem,  and  others  at  Boston. 

8.  In  the  year  1635,  sixty  men,  women,  and  childiw 
journeyed  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticnt^  to  mak» 
settlement  there.    They  went  through  the  woods  on  fbd^  v 
drove  their  cattle  before  them,  and  had  no  shelter  at  nil 
birt  the  bought  oltVMtraeB,    When  they  reached  the  Ooor 
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9.  In  1636,  a  pious  minister  of  Baptist  sentiments,  and 
a  friend  of  the  poet  Milton,  named  Boger  Williams,  was 
banished  from  Massachusetts.  He  went  to  Bhode  Island,  and 
settled  at  Providence,  where  he  established  perfect  religions 
liberty,  which  till  then  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  This  good 
man  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Indians,  and  they  had  a  strong 
affection  for  him. 

10.  By  degrees,  villages  were  bnilt  all  along  the  sea-coast 
of  New  England,  and  settlements  began  to  be  formed  on  the 
inland  rivers.  But  a  thick  and  dreary  forest  stiU  over- 
shadowed the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  bears  and 
wolves  often  prowled  around  th«  cottages. 

Questions. — 2.  What  of  New  England?  Boundaries?  3.  What 
took  place  in  1620?  Describe  the  settlement  of  Fljmonth.  7.  What 
of  other  settlements?  What  took  place  In  1635?  9.  When  and  by 
whom  was  Providence  settled?  10.  What  was  done  by  degrees? 
What  of  the  greater  part  of  New  England  ? 


Chap.  CLXXIIL — Ahebica  cotUmuadL 

AFFAISS  OF  NBW  BNGLAND  CONTDTUBD. 

!•  The  settlers  of  New  England  were  good  and  pious 
people ;  but  many  of  them  seemed  to  have  pretty  much  the 
same  feelings  towards  the  Indians  that  they  had  towards  the 
bears  and  wolves.  They  considered  them  a  sort  of  wild 
f^H^imfll^  er^  if  JOMsn^  very  wicked  ones. 

S.  The  best  invd  that  ever  tlie  to^  m«i^Va.\^«a'^^^ 
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preacIuDg  to  tliem ;  and  so  he  was  called  tbe  apostle  of  the 
Indians.  He  spent  a  great  many  years  in  translating  the  Kbie 
into  their  language,  and  in  teaching  the  Indians  to  read  it. 

3.  There  were,  however,  very  few  white  men  that  loved 
tlie  Indians,  and  the  latter  looked  upon  the  settlers  as  their 
enemies.  They  were  afraid  that,  in  time,  they  would  cut 
down  all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  change  their  hunting- 
grounds  into  cultivated  fields. 

4.  The  settlers  had,  therefore,  many  wars  with  the  Indians; 
but  the  most  terrible  one  broke  out  in  the  year  1675,  and  was 
called  King  Philip's  war.  King  Philip,  though  an  Indian, 
was  a  man  of  great  sagacity ;  and  it  was  his  design  to  destroy 
all  the  settlers,  and  make  New  England  a  wilderness  again. 

5.  King  Philip  first  made  an  attack  on  the  people  of 
Swanzey,  in  Massachusetts,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the 
meeting-house  on  Fast-day.  Eight  or  nine  persons  were 
shot.  Many  others  were  killed  and  scalped  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  many  houses  were  set  on  fire. 

6.  Almost  every  man  in  New  England  now  shouldered 
his  musket,  and  went  out  to  fight  Eling  Philip.  Even  tbs 
ministers,  instead  of  teaching  the  Indians  to  read  the  BiUa 
as  John  Eliot  did,  now  took  their  guns,  and  joined  in  ilie 
warfare,  whenever  they  had  a  chance. 

7.  In  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  the  aettlen  formad 
themselves  into  ua  fccm^  of  nearly  two  tlioQaaiid  meii,  twl 
drove  King  PtSiip  wi^  ^^  ^^^'^  \aS:\«M^\aL\jb  %» ntnmg  tori 

jn  aiode  Idand.    1^  «^wA  Ssi  \}w.  ii^^  ^  v  w«b^^ 
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contaiBed  six  hundred  wigwams  or  huts.     All  the  Indian 
women  and  children  had  taken  refuge  there. 

8.  Four  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  in  the  fort.  But 
the  settlers  boldly  attacked  them,  broke  into  the  fort,  and  set 
the  wigwams  on  fire.  Many  of  the  old  and  infirm  Indians, 
as  well  as  the  women  and  poor  helpless  children,  were  burnt 
alive. 

9.  A  thousaud  Indian  warriors  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  several  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  The  remainder 
fled.  The  fort  presented  a  horrible  spectacle,  with  half-burnt 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  strewn  among  the  ashes 
of  the  wigwams. 

10.  But  still  the  war  was  not  at  an  end,  for  King  Philip 
was  alive.  The  next  summer  it  was  known  that  he  had 
taken  refuge  at  Mount  Hope,  in  Ehode  Island.  Captain 
Church  pursued  him  thither  with  a  small  party  of  men,  and 
he  was  shot  by  an  Indian  of  the  American  party. 

11.  After  this  war  the  Indians  were  never  again  able  to 
do  so  much  mischief  to  the  New  England  people.  But,  for 
many  years  afterwards,  they  would  sometimes  steal  out  of 
the  woods  by  night,  set  the  villages  on  fire,  and  slaughter  the 
inhabitants.  The  New  England  colonies,  however,  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  time  the  country  had  many  pleasant  towns 
and  villages. 

QuESTiovs. — 1.  How  were  the  Indians  coTi&Y^ex^  V3  'Qs^^  %R!OiNK»X 
9.  What  of  John  Eliot?    8.  How  did  the  Inaawo*  <»\WKvft«t  ^'^  "^^^!^% 
m^F   ^- Tfie/i  Ad  Xing  Philip's  war  begiu?    yjV^X  0!^^^%^'"'^=^"^ 
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6.  When  did  he  first  attack  the  Americans  ?  6.  What  did  ihe 
do?  7.  What  did  they  do  the  next  winter  ?  What  of  the  fo 
9.  Describe  the  destruction  of  the  fort.  10.  Describe  the  end  i 
Philip«    11.  What  of  the  Indians  after  this  war? 


Chap.  CLXXIV. — America  continued. 

EARLY  HI8T0BT  OF  TIBGINIA. 

!•  The  colonj  of  Yirginia  was  settled  some  years 
New  England.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fixed  a  colony  U: 
1584,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  sickness.  Jamesto^ 
James  river,  was  founded  by  Captain  Christopher  N< 
in  1607.  The  Indians  gave  the  settlers  great  tronbl 
would  probably  have  destroyed  tbem  if  it  bad  not  b< 
Captain  John  Smith. 

2.  Captain  Smith  was  a  gallant  man,  who,  bef< 
came  to  Virginia,  had  fought  bravely  against  the  Turks 
showed  himself  equally  valiant  in  his  engagements  wi 
Indians. 

3.  But  one  day,  when  Captain  Smith  was  retreatinj 
a  large  party  of  savages,  he  sunk  up  almost  to  his  nee 
swamp.  The  Indians  pulled  him  out,  and  carried  ! 
their  king,  Powhatan. 

4.  Powhatan  was  rejoiced  to  have  him  in  his  pow 
te  had  been  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  all  the  other  Ei 

Jben  togeiher,  wi4  \i^  Aft\fcrBi\\i^  vs^^^       to  pi 
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and  lie  was  stretclied  on  the  ground,  with  his  head  on  a  large 
stone. 

5.  Eling  Powhatan,  who  was  a  man  of  immense  size  and 
strength,  then  seized  a  great  club,  intending  to  kill  Captain 
Smith ;  but,  just  as  the  blow  was  &lling,  his  daughter  Poca- 
hontas rushed  forward. 

6.  This  beautiful  Indian  maiden  threw  herself  upon  the 
body  of  Captain  Smith,  and  besought  lier  father  to  have 
mercy ;  and  the  fierce  Indian  could  not  resist  her  tears  and 
entreaties. 

7.  Captain  Smith  was  therefore  released  and  sent  back 
to  Jamestown.  The  name  of  Pocahontas  will  always  be 
honoured  in  Virginia.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  one 
of  the  English  settlers,  and  her  descendants  are  living  in 
Virginia  to  this  day. 

S.  I  must  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia till  the  time  of  the  old  French  war.  This  began  in 
1755,  The  principal  event  in  this  war,  aa  far  as  relates  to 
Virginia,  was  the  defeat  of  the  English  general,  Braddock, 
who  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  Frendi  and  Americans, 
and  was  killed,  with  great  numbers  of  his  men.  Colonel 
Washington,  who  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  general, 
gained  much  reputation  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  routed 
troop& 

QuBsnoNS. — 1.  When  was  Jamestown  settled?    2,  What  <i.^  ^3B». 
Indians  ?    8,  4,  6.  Relate  the  advemtLt^  ot  C«i^\«sft.  ^tsSl^  ^wSsv  •^56». 
IndiAi2^  /   2f  f*  Wb»ti  of  Focahoniaa?    B.N^\iaX  f^lVx^^s)^*^ 
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Chap.  CLXXV. — America  co/Uintied. 

SBTILXHBin?  OF  THB  OTHER  COLOVIBS. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  other  colonies. 
The  first  settlement  in  New  York  waa  made  in  1613,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  river,  where  Albany  now  stands.  The 
city  of  New  York,  founded  about  the  same  time,  was  at  first 
called  New  Amsterdam;  it  derived  its  name  from  tk 
capital  of  Holland,  for  the  early  settlers  were  natives  of  that 
country. 

2.  In  1664,  the  province  of  New  York  was  surrendered 
by  the  Dutch  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  grew  and 
prospered  very  fast,  and  became  one  of  the  moat  powerful 
of  the  colonies. 

3.  Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1681.  Its  founder  was 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  and  all  the  earliest  settlers  like- 
wise belonged  to  the  sect  of  Quakers.  When  William  Peon 
anived  in  the  country,  he  bought  lands  of  the  Indians^  and 
made  a  treaty  with  them. 

4.  This  treaty  was  always  held  sacred.  The  Indians  stv 
that  the  Quakers  were  men  of  peace,  and  therefore  they 
were  careful  never  to  do  them  any  iujury.  There  are  no 
stories  of  Indian  warfare  with  the  Quakers  of  PemLajlvania. 

5.  The  province  of  Maryland  was  given  by  Charles  the 
First  to  Lord  Baltimore.     He  was  a  Koman  CathoIi«^  and, 

in  I634|  he  brongbt  o^et  Vro  W\!l^2k4  ^^^^le  of  the 
M%kati  ud  made  Aft  tolt  «fc\K^^m«ii\»\si^aMi\^^ 
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.  Carolina  fiist  began  to  be  permanently  settled  in  1680. 
1729,  it  was  diyided  into  North  and  South  Carolina, 
first  settlement  in  G^i-gia  was  made  in  1733.  The 
cipal  founder  was  General  James  Oglethorpe.  He  came 
1  England  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  settlers,  and 
in  to  build  the  city  of  Savannah.  All  the  other  states 
»  been  established  since  England  acknowledged  the  indo- 
lence of  America. 

TEsnoNS. — 1.  When  and  where  was  the  first  settlement  in  New 
;  ?  What  was  the  city  of  New  York  first  called  ?  2.  What  of  the 
ince  of  New  York  ?  3.  When  and  hy  whom  was  Pennsylvania 
^  ?  How  did  William  Fenn  treat  the  Indians  ?  4.  What  was  the 
»qaence  of  his  treaty  with  them  ?  5.  Who  gave  Maryland  to  Lord 
more  ?  What  of  Lord  Baltimore?  When  did  he  settle  Maryland  ? 
hen  was  Carolina  settled  ?  When  divided  ?  First  settlement  in 

ia?  Who  founded  it?  What  city  did  he  build?   What  of  the 

states  ? 


Chap.  CLXXVL — America  eorUinued. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  BSYOLUTION. 

IE  reader  will  have  learned,  by  the  preceding  chapters, 

e  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  between  New  Brunswick 

)rida,  became  covered  with  coloDies,  which  were  all 

he  government  of  Great  Britain.     The  inhabitants 

)wing  numerous. 

\en  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  his  ministers 
le  prosperous  condition  of  the  coVyKvea^^Jae^  \^vKt- 
derive  some  profit  from  tliem.    "Bot  \?o^a  ^xssr^w*^^ 


consent. 

3.  They  made  so  strong  an  opposition  to  th 
that  parliament  was  forced  to  repeal  it.     Bat  i 
afterwards  laid  on  tea ;  and  soldiers  were  sent 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  duty. 

4.  In  the  year  1770,  a  quarrel  took  place  be 
these  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  i 
Americans  were  killed  and  five  wounded,  p 
being  affrighted  by  this  bloodshed^  the  peop 
determined  in  their  resistance. 

5.  In  the  year  1773,  some  ships  were  sent  fn 
the  colonies,  laden  with  cargoes  of  tea.  Thre< 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Boston.  One  night 
persons  went  on  board  in  the  disguise  of  India 
all  the  tea  overboard. 

6.  When  tidings  of  this  event  were  carried  tc 
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Chap.  CLXXVII. — ^America  HMOinued. 

^  THB  AMERICAN  WAS. 

1.  The  AmericaQfl^  beiug  resolved  not  to  pay  taxes  which 
were  laid  on  them  bj  the  British  parliament,  now  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent 
fi'om  Eui*ope.  To  manage  their  affairs  they  elected  a  body 
of  men,  which  was  called  the  Congress. 

2.  The  first  blood  was  shed  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  April,  1770,  at  Lexington,  near  Boston.  The  English 
general.  Gage,  sent  eight  hundred  soldiers  to  seize  some 
American  cannon  and  ammunition,  at  a  place  called  Concord; 
but  the  English,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

8*  The  American  army  then  posted  itself  on  Bunker  Hill, 
which  overlooks  Boston,  and  there  they  raised  works,  from 
which  they  intended  to  fire  on  the  English  garrison  and  fleet. 
The  English  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  terrible  battle,  the 
Americans  were  driven  out ;  but  the  English  lost  an  immense 
number  of  soldiers. 

4.  It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  battle  that  Greneral 
Washington  took  the  command  of  the  American  forces. 

5.  The  Americans  were  so  much  encourage<l  by  the  stand 
which  they  had  made,  that,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the 
Congress  declared  the  United  States  independent.  CVcl^^^sa 
doing  this,  'France  Mid  Spain,  and  then  "H-o^-aLia!^,  loro^^  «». 

^dUance  with  the  Americans, 
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6.  In  1777  the  AmericaDS  gained  a  very  great  ad 
General  BnrgoTne  advanced  against  them  firom  Cam 
a  large  army,  but  he  was  hemmed  in,  and  was  oomj 
surrender  at  Saratoga  to  General  Grates.  This  su 
duced  the  French  to  send  a  fleet  and  armj  to  m 
Americans. 

7.  The  Americans  were  placed  in  great  danger, 
by  the  treachery  of  General  Arnold,  who  joined  the 
and  had  intended  to  give  up  to  them  the  important 
of  West  Point.     On  this  occasion  Major  Andre,  a 
officer,  was  employed  to  negotiate  with  Arnold, 
taken  by  the  Americans,  and  executed  as  a  spy. 

8.  Many  battles  were  fought  between  the  two  pa 
most  of  which  the  English  were  conquerors;  but 
impossible  for  them  to  put  down  the  general  re 
which  they  met  with  in  such  an  extensive  country, 
could  keep  possession  of  little  more  ground  than 
which  they  stood. 

9.  The  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  English  wa 
by  the  surrender  of  Loi*d  Cornwallis's  army  a1 
Town,  in  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781.  1 
was,  indeed,  continued  till  1783,  but  nothing  im 
occurred.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year, 
British  troops  sailed  homewards. 

10.  ThuB  you  «^  ^^^  ^'^  ^w!,  which  began  by  tb< 
of  Iiexingtoii,  "WW  \«tm\x^\A^  ^^^^  \iK?f«i3|^  tfs&.<ini 
e^ht  years. 
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Questions. — 1.  What  did  the  Americans  determine  on  ?  What  did 
they  do  ?  What  was  the  name  of  the  hody  which  they  elected  ?  What 
was  that  body  chosen  for  ?  2.  Where  atid  when  was  the  first  blood 
spilt  ?  How  did  the  skirmish  terminate  ?  3.  Where  did  the  American 
army  post  itself  ?  What  took  place  ?  4.  When  did  Washington  take 
the  command  ?  5.  What  did  the  Congress  do  ?  What  did  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  do  ?  6.  What  great  advantage  did  the  Americans 
pain  ?  When,  where,  and  over  what  British  general  ?  7.  How  were 
the  Americans  placed  in  great  danger?  By  whom?  What  British 
officer  was  put  to  death  ?  8.  Were  many  battles  fought  ?  Which  party 
had  most  success  in  them  ?  What  prevented  the  English  from  over- 
coming the  Americans  ?  9.  What  was  the  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
the  English?  What  English  general  surrendered,  and  where?  10.  By 
what  battle  did  the  war  begin  ?    How  long  did  the  war  last  ? 


Chap.  CLXXVIII. — America  continued, 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  THE  BEVOLUTION. 

1.  When  the  war  was  oyer,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  constitution  of  government. 
The  present  federal  constitution  was  prepared  by  some  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  country.     It  came  into  operation  in  1789. 

2.  The  good  and  illustrious  Washington  was  the  first 
President.  He  came  into  office  in  1789,  and  was  re-elected 
at  the  end  of  four  years.  He  died  in  1799,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  universally  lamented.  In  1797,  JoHn  Adams 
was  choeen  to  succeed  him,  and  became  the  second  president 
of  the  United  States. 

^     3.  The  next  preaident  wa*  Thomas  Jettet^oxi.    1Ra^^^^ 
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during  two  terms  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jamet 
Madison  in  1809.  Tho  most  remarkable  event  of  Jefferson's 
administration  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  fix>m  France, 
in  the  year  1803.  This  immense  territory  included  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
It  was  bought  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  During  tlie 
administration  of  Madison,  the  United  States  were  on  ill 
terms  with  Great  Britain,  and  there  was  great  reason  to  feir 
that  hostilities  would  ensue. 

4.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  Juno,  1812,  Congrea 
made  a  declaration  of  war.  Troops  were  sent  to  invade 
Canada.  There  were  several  gallant  conflicts  on  the  Cina- 
dian  frontier;  but  the  Americans  were  more  than  odc« 
defeated,  and  did  not  succeed  in  conquering  the  province 
Several  victories  were,  however,  won  by  the  American  nivr, 
both  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  On  land,  the  English  were 
often  successful ;  and,  among  other  exploits,  they  captnreJ 
the  American  capital,  after  having  defeated  a  very  superior 
force. 

5.  The  last  event  of  the  war  was  the  battle  of  Ne« 
Orleans.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Januaiy,  1815,1 
strong  British  army  advanced  to  take  the  city.  Bat  tt^ 
were  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter  by  the  AmerioM 
under  General  Jackson.  Peace  took  plaoe  in  a  tojsM 
time  after  this  battle.  The  United  States  hare  noi  ^bmhd 
mar  win  exoe^  m^^^\ii^^'ci^'c^^«  and  with  Medoa 

•      ft  Itl  1811^  TwwftJW*.  'tt.^^xMW^  ^SbasA.  \t*«i^  ^Am,  wd 
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IS  succeeded  by  James  Munroe.  The  succeeding  presidents 
ire  J.  Qiiincy  Adams,  in  1825 ;  Andrew  Jackson,  in  1829,  re- 
acted in  1833;  M.  Van  Buren,  in  1837;  J.  K.  Polk,  in  1845 ; 
Taylor,  in  1849  ;  M.  Fillmore,  in  1850;  F.  Pierce,  in  1853; 
s.  Bnchanan,  in  1857;  A.  Lincoln,  in  1861,  re-elected,  1864. 
7.  For  some  years  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  disaffection 
d  been  growing  up  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
lies  of  America,  and  in  the  year  1861  the  States  of 
ath  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
uisiana,  and  afterwards  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
jsee,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  determined  to  secede  from  the 
lion,  and,  under  the  Presidency  of  Jefferson  Davis,  drew 
a  constitution  founded  on  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
)rthem  States  being  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  disruption, 
5  horrid  civil  war  began,  which  lasted  four  years,  and 
ied  in  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate  states.  In  the  hour 
victory.  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  a  madman 
med  Booth.  This  vast  country  is  still  in  an  unsettled  state. 
l^UBSTiOKS. — 1.  When  was  the  constitution  of  government  formed  ? 
Who  was  the  first  President  ?  When  did  he  come  into  office  ?  When 
I  Washington's  death  take  place  ?  Effect  of  his  death  ?  When  was 
lin  Adams  chosen  ?  3.  What  did  Jefferson  purchase  of  the  French  ? 
what  year?  How  large  a  country  was  it  ?  What  did  it  cost  ?  When 
I  Madison  made  President  ?  What  of  the  United  States  during  his 
niiiistration  ?  4.  When  was  war  declared  ?  What  of  wars  in  Canada  ? 
lat  of  naval  battles  ?  What  of  land  battles  ?  Describe  the  battle  of 
w  Orleans.  When  did  it  take  place  ?  6.  When  did  Manioc \k«(t<^TCL^ 
ssident?  Mention  the  others  that  sncceeded  \i\m.  *I«^vc&>^^^ 
sdiB^  8tate0.     Wbat  wa$  the  ^consequence  of  aecessioTL^ 
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Chap.  CLXXTX. — ^America  eantiniDed. 

GENERAL  BEMABKS  UPON  THB  BISTOBT  OF  THB  UNITED  STAIBt. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  told  you  a  short  story  about  the  Unito 
States  of  America.  You  will  notice  that  the  first  setttocn 
made  by  the  white  people  in  the  United  States  was  at  T» 
ginia,  in  1607 ;  the  next  in  New  York,  by  the  Dutch,  ii 
1613  ;  the  next  by  the  Puritans,  or,  as  they  are  oflben  aJU 
the  Pilgrims,  at  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620. 

2.  Other  parts  of  the  country  were  soon  settled,  chiefly  bj 
people  from  England ;  but  colonies  were  established  alao  In 
Swedes,  Gennans,  and  French.  Thus  the  whole  coontr 
along  the  Atlantic  border  became  inhabited.  By  degrea 
the  settlers  went  farther  and  farther  into  the  wildeoRMS 
until  towns  and  cities  rose  up  throughout  the  whole  intoia 
of  the  land. 

3.  Thus  you  will  observe  that^  about  two  hundred  «ii 
fifty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant  throfl^gk' 
out  that  vast  country.  The  Indian  tribes  were  numcww 
and  their  whole  number,  within  the  present  boundary  of  tk 
United  States,  might  have  been  two  hundred  thousand. 

4.  But  these  lords  of  the  forest  gradually  diaappeiii' 
before  the  white  people.  Many  of  them  were  slain  in  bttii* 
with  the  settlers ;  the  others  gradually  retired  as  the  fyn^ 
Were  cut  down  ani  1\l^\wA^  ^^»x^ 

6.  They  lived  \>y  "VvxvoXaxx^  V^^  ^««,\wa<V«a^i«K«i 
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"v^ild  fcurkeysj  and,  as  these  animals  fled  from  towns  and 
cities,  and  took  refuge  in  the  forests,  so  the  Indians  went 

»    with  them. 

i  6.  In  this  way  the  red  men  vanished  from  the  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country,  and  at  this  day  there  ara  few  of  them 
to  be  seen  except  in  the  far  western  wildcaness.  There 
herds  of  wild  deer,  vaat  flocks  of  bisons,  bears,  wild  turkeys, 
and  other  wild  animals,  are  to  be  found,  and  there  va  bpw  the 
home  of  the  Indians. 

7.  Well,  as  the  Indians  retired,  the  white  people  increased, 
being  all  under  the  government  of  the  King  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  the  revolution  they  were  three  millions  in  nton* 
ber  I  and,  as  the  king  wished  to  tax  them  without  their  con* 
sent,  they  threw  off  bis  authority  and  set  up  a  goremment 
ibr  themselves. 

8.  This  government,  or  constitution,  was  formed  in  1789, 
and  the  little  nation  of  three  millions  has  now  become  thirty^ 
two  millions  strong ;  of  these  about  one-seventh  were  slaves ; 
but  in  1865  slavery  was  abolished  in  all  the  Stateai 

QuBSTTONS. — 1.  Where  aod  when  was  the  first  settlemeot  in  the 
tTnited  States?  The  next?  The  next?  2.  What  of  other  parts  of 
the  country?  8.  What  of  the  United  States  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  ?  What  of  the  Indians  ?  4,  5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Indians. 
%,  Where  are  they  now  priocipally  to  be  seen  ?  What  oi  aaimals  ?  7, 
What  of  the  white  people  ?  Their  numhsrs  at  the  time  of  the  re^ola* 
6on  ?  S.  When  was  the  American  goyemmenl  oompleted  ?  Fopnla^ 
fioti  c(f  the  Utiited  States  at  this  timet    Wheu^«A  ^^^rj  ^&i^SsfiaJ*C\ 
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Chap.  CLXXX. — ^America  continued. 

▲BOin  SOUTH  AMERICA.     EL  DORADO,  AND  IHB  rOUNTADV  OV  TOUTB. 

1.  No  sooner  had  Columbus  discoyered  America  than  the 
Pope  of  Home  claimed  it  all  as  his  own.  None  of  the  Catho- 
lic kings  of  Europe  were  supposed  to  hare  anj  right  to  plauc 
colonies  there  unless  his  holiness  granted  them  permission. 

2.  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  pope  at  that  time.  He  verj 
generously  bestowed  one-half  of  the  new  world  ou  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  the  other  half  on  the  King  of  Portugal.  These 
kings  then  sent  out  ships  and  men,  who  conquered  immeosa 
territories,  and  reduced  many,  of  the  inhabitants  to  slavery. 

3.  The  Spaniards  finst  took  possession  of  the  West  Indies 
Thej  built  the  city  of  Havannah,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  J 
the  Spanish  governor  had  his  residence  there.  Other  nations 
afterwards  took  possession  of  these  islands.  The  great  object 
of  all  who  came  to  America  at  this  period,  was  to  get  goU 
and  silver.  The  most  wonderful  stories  were  told  about  the 
abundance  of  those  metals  in  some  parts  of  the  western 
continent. 

4.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a  kingdom,  called  £1  DoridfN 

or  the  Gilded,  which  was  thus  described : — The  king  was 

evwj  day  covered  with  powdered  gold,  so  that  he  looked  like 

fgoUea  iniagd*    The  ^^alace  of  this  glittering  monarch  vtf 

iaUt  ot  briUiaat  iD»xb\e  «a  ^\£^Va  v^  «e^^^«    The  pUlin  o 

#  fdaod  were  potifbTc:!  wA  i^s&«i5«c,  \>^«l\««8^^ 
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arded  by  two  lidns,  who  were  fastened  to  a  tall  column  by 
ains  of  massive  gold. 

6.  After  passing  the  lions,  a  fountain  was  seen,  from  which 
shed  a  continual  shower  of  liquid  silrer^  through  four  large 
pes  of  gold*  The  interior  of  the  palace  was  too  splendid  to 
I  described. 

6.  It  contained  an  altar  of  solid  silver,  on  which  was  an 
imense  golden  sun.  Lamps  were  continually  burning,  and 
eir  dazzling  radiance  was  reflected  fram  innumerable  ob- 
;ts  of  silver  and  gold.  Such  was  the  splendid  fiction, 
vented  by  somebody,  and  believed  in  Europe. 

7.  Numbers  of  adventurers  went  in  search  of  El  Dorado, 
d  some  pretended  that  they  had  really  visited  this  golden 
igdom.     But  it  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  no  such 

gdom  ever  existed. 

.  Another  thing  which  the  Spaniards  expected  to  find  in 

erica,  was  the  Fountain  of  Youth.    Far  away  beneath  the 

ows  of  the  forest,  they  believed  that  there  was  a  foun« 

the  bright  waters  of  which  would  wash  away  wrinkles, 

am  grey  hair  dark  again. 

moNS.— 1.  What  of  the  Pope  of  Rome?    2.  What  did  Pope 

ier  do  ?    What  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?    S.  What 

Spaniards?    What  was  the  great  object  of  all  who  came  to 

?    What  of  gold  and  silver?    4,  5,  6.  Describe  the  kingdom 

*ado  as  it  was  supposed  to  exist.    8.  Describe  the  Fountain 
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Chap.  CLXXXI.^A]nEBicA  continued, 

filSTOBT  Ot  tBM  imxiOAll  «tAJIlT0>XB8.     ttYTAttltJllJU 

1.  THotJOd  thhie  wns  no  El  Dorado  in  America,  there  mB 
gold  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  Spaniards,  if  such  n^Nietott 
people  ever  could  be  satisfied.  Thd  empire  of  Mexico  eon- 
tained  immense  iiches. 

2.  This  country  is  in  the  bouthem  part  of  Karth  AmenoL 
It  extends  across  from  the  Culf  of  Mexico  to  the  Padlie 
Ocean.  Its  capital  city,  which  is  likewise  called  Mezieo^  b 
oi^e  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 

3.  When  America  was  first  discoTered,  the  city  of  Mttdco 
wad  eten  more  splendid  than  it  is  now.  tt  had  ftoWT 
temples  and  houses,  wLich  were  profusely  ornamented  iHth 
gold.  Its  inhabitants  were  more  ciTiliied  than  any  otlier 
natives  of  America. 

4.  In  the  y6ar  1.M9,  ITefnaodo  Oortet,  a  Spaaiard,  in- 
vaded Mexico  with  only  about  fiSx  hundred  men.  But  m  l» 
followers  wore  iron  armour,  and  had  muskets  and  tttmoBi 
they  were  aUe  to  fight  whole  armies  of  tha  Mexioaub 

6*  The  Smperor  »f  Mexico  waa  named  MontaaoiHL    lb 
received  Oortez  and  his  men  with  great  dtiUt»f,  ht  te 
was  afraid  to  quarrel  with  them.    But^  after  a  abort  tiaib    , 
Cortes  threw  Montezuma  into  prison,  and  loaded  hia  «te    | 
ohaioa.  j 


oosenUd  to  become  a  Tasqal  of  the  King  of  Spain,  But  the 
iexicaoA  riuied  au  im^mrectioxii,  M>if  wheu  Montezumt^ 
Qd9«Toured  to  quiet  them,  tkej  uttered  sbouta  of  scoru  and 
Dger, 

7*  So  offi^nded  were  they  that  they  discharged  arrows  and 
^nee  at  him.  One  arrow  struck  poor  Montezuma  in  the 
reast^  and  stretched  him  on  the  grounds  He  would  not 
iffer  the  wound  to  be  dressed,  and,  in  a  few  days,  this  ill- 
ited  emperor  died. 

8.  The  Mexicans  elected  Ouatimosin,  son-in-law  of  Mon- 
32uma»  to  succeed  him.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
paniards,  and  drove  them  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  But 
lortes  soon  came  back  with  an  a^rmy,  and  conquered  the 
'hole  country. 

9.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Cortex  and  hi^  soldiers  killed 
mr  millions  of  the  Mexicans  in  completing  the  conquest  ot 
tie  country.  He  pretended  that  his  only  object  was  to  con< 
ert  the  people  to  the  Christian  religiom  But  he  and  his 
)ldiers  acted  like  fiends  rather  than  Christians. 

10.  From  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Cortez^  the  Mexican 
mpire  continued  under  the  government  of  Spain  till  the 
ear  1810,    A  revolution  then  took  plaipe. 

11.  In  1813,  the  Mexican  provinces  declared  themselves 
te  and  independent,  the  constitution  being  dated  October 
,  182il.  One  of  these  provinces  was  Texas,  which  has  beevL 
imitted  into  the  American  XTnion. 

IS,  The  country  called  Ghiatim&la  \a  aTi*VxA«sy«^««^'^  ' 
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public :  the  city  of  Qaatimala  is  its  cipital.  It  has  been 
once  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  is  now  a  large  plsce. 
13.  Mexico  was  drenched  in  blood  from  the  struggles  of 
the  rival  chiefbains,  each  seeking  supreme  power,  but  in  1863 
the  Fi*ench  army  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  on  the  lOtb  of 
July  the  chief  men,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  French 
General,  offered  the  crown  to  Maximilian,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  He  agreed  to  accept  it  if  the  offer  wts 
confirmed  by  the  Mexican  people ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
their  wish,  he  accepted  the  crown  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1863. 
The  new  Emperor  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  his  subjects; 
but,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  soldiers,  the  rivil 
factions  gained  head,  and  after  a  struggle  which  lasted  idmit 
months  the  imperialists  were  defeated,  principally  through 
the  treachery  of  General  Lopez,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
with  two  of  his  generals  was  shot  by  order  of  Escobedo  on  the 
19th  of  June,  lt67.  Thus  Mexico  again  presents  a  soeoeof 
anarchy  and  bloodohed. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Gold  in  Mexico?    a.  What  of  Hezko? 

•  Capital?    3.  Describe  the  city  of  Mexico.    4.  When  did  Cortes  inTnif 

Mexico?   5.  What  of  Montezuma?  Cortes?  6.  What  did  Monteiaiu 

do?    What  of  the  Mexicans?     7.  Fate  of  Montezuma?     8.  WbM 

did  Gnatimozin  do  ?    Cortez  ?     9.  What  is  said  of  Cortes?    Whii 

excuse  did  he  give  for  his  cruelty?    10.  IIow  long  was  the  Mezieu 

empire  under  the  government  of  Spain?    What  took  place  in  WOt 

n.  What  in  1S\^?     V[Vi«.\  oC  Texas?      12.  What  of  QoatiflMU? 

IS.  Who  conquered 'Mlex^^i^'^     1^  ^>Mm  ^%^  \Si.^  crown  9»nA} 

meat    WhatoCtlietoiV««^  Xlv«^^^v^^^sAw^\ 
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Chap.  CLXXXII. — ^America  corUinTied. 

SPANISH  PEBUYIAN  TERSITOBIBS. 

1.  At  the  preseDt  day,  Peru  is  bounded  north  by  the  re- 
public of  the  Equator,  east  by  Brazil,  south  by  Bolivia  and 
ithe  Pacific  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Pacific.  But  it  was 
much  larger  when  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it. 

2.  The  sovereigns  of  this  empire  were  called  Incas^  and 
the  Peruvians  believed  that  their  first  Inca  was  a  child  of  the 
sun.     The  inhabitants  were  worshippers  of  the  sun. 

3.  Peru  contained  many  magnificent  cities,  and  gold  was 
more  abundant  even  than  in  Mexico.  And^  therefore,  the 
Spaniards  determined  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
country. 

4.  The  first  invader  was  Francis  PizaiTO.  In  1531  he 
marched  into  Peru,  and  took  the  Inca  Atabalipa  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace.  To  regain  his  freedom  he  offered  Pizarro  as 
much  gold  as  would  fill  a  spacious  hall  of  his  palace,  piled 
as  high  as  he  could  reach. 

5.  The  gold  was  delivered,  but  Pizarro  refused  to  give 
Atabalipa  his  freedom.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Inca's 
treasure,  but  was  determined  to  have  his  blood.  So  he  con* 
demned  him  to  be  strangled  and  burnt. 

6.  When  he  had  conquered  the  Peruvians,  Pizarro  quar- 
relled with  Alniagro,  one  of  his  chief  officers.     They  made 
war  upon  each  other,  and   Pizarro  caxxa^^  li\\a3a.^j»  Xf^Xsw^ 
beheaded.    Soon  afterwards  he  waa  Yuma^  \xi\ii^«t^% 
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7.  In  the  coarse  of  time,  the  Peravian  empire  was  divided 
into  several  provinces.  All  of  them  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  The  Spanish  territories  comprise  nearly  all 
the  western  part  of  South  America. 

8.  But  the  kingdom  of  Spain  became  so  weak  that  it  losi 
its  authority  over  these  colonies.  The  first  resistance  to  the 
government  was  made  while  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  King  of 
Spain ;  and  the  people  would  not  return  to  their  all^^iAiics 
when  the  former  king  was  again  on  the  throne. 

9.  The  different  states  in  America^  which  were  once' 
Spanish  provinces,  at*e  called,  the  United  Mexican  States^ 
the  Bepublio  of  Central  Americai  New  Grenada,  TenezoeLi, 
Equator,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Uruguay,  and 
Paraguay.  Most  of  them  are  in  a  veiy  unsettled  conditioii, 
and  torn  with  civil  wars. 

QuxBTZONS. — 1.  When  wai  Fern  conquered?  What  of  Pern  at  tbt 
present  time?  What  of  it  when  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it? 
2.  What  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Peru  ?  The  people  ?  S,  Whit 
did  Pern  contain  ?  What  did  the  Spaniards  detemuDe  to  do  ?  4.  Whei 
did  Pisarro  go  to  Pern  ?  Who  was  the  Inca  ?  What  did  he  do? 
0.  Fate  of  Atahalipa?  6.  What  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro?  Whtf 
hecame  of  Pizarro  ?  7.  What  of  the  Feinivian  empire  ?  What  of  ths 
Spanish  territories?  8.  What  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  ?  The  people' 
9.  What  of  the  states  in  America  once  Spanish  provinces  t 
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OsAP.  OLXXXTII. — ^Akerica  continued. 

AOOOUIIT  OF  THS  BKAgSTLTAN  TBBBII0BIB8. 

1.  Thb  vast  country  of  Brazil  is  bounded  north  hj  Kew 
Grenada^  Yenezuela^  and  Guiana;  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ]  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay ;  and 
west  by  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  the  republic  of  Equator,  It  is 
larger  than  the  whole  United  States  together. 

2.  When  the  Spaniards  were  making  conquests  in  other 
parts  of  America^  the  Portuguese  came  to  Brazil.  It  is  said 
that,  near  the  river  Amazon,  they  found  a  nation  of  women, 
whose  lives  were  spent  in  war. 

8.  We  do  not  read  that  the  Portugueie  committed  such 
honible  cruelties  as  the  Spaniards  did.  The  reaaon  was, 
that  the  natives  of  Brazil  possessed  but  little  gold ;  and  the 
Portuguese  hardly  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  colonize 
the  country. 

4t.  During  many  years  the  government  of  Portugal  was 
accustomed  to  send  nobody  but  criminals  thither ;  so  that  to 
be  sent  to  Brazil  was  considered  almost  as  bad  as  being  sent 
out  of  the  world. 

5.  In  l£f48,  a  multitude  of  Jews  were  banished  to  Brazil. 
They  planted  the  sugar-cane  there,  and  successfully  culti- 
vated it.    When  the  King  of  Portugal  found  tlia*»\3aft  wssv!Q^i3c^ 
was  rich  and  fruitful,  he  sent  over  a  govemoT^  m  ot^et^Ooa^ 
be  might  not  lose  hia  share  of  tte  weaUYk. 
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G.  France.  Spain,  and  Holland,  likewise  attempted  to  |it 
possession  of  Brazil.  Bat  the  Portngnese  resisted  tliem,  tod 
finally  became  sole  masters  of  the  oonntrj.  Perhaps,  if  the 
other  nations  had  known  of  the  hidden  riches  of  Brazil,  titf^ 
would  not  have  given  up  their  claims  so  easily. 

7.  A  long  time  after  the  settlement  of  the  oottntry;  Tils- 
f)l)le  mines  of  gold  were  discovered*  Considerable  quantitki 
of  this  precious  metal  are  also  fonnd  in  the  beds  of  the  zifen 
mixed  with  sand  and  grareL  .  The  topaz  and  the  diamood 
are  sometimes  seen  glittering  among  the  gold. 

8.  The  Kio  Pardo,  though  it  is  a  very  small  and  shiDov 
stream,  produces  a  great  number  of  diamonds.  Other  xvrttt 
are  likewise  enriched  with  theuL  Negro  slaves  are  em- 
ployed in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel  of  these  riven^  and 
wlien  one  of  them  finds  a  very  large  diamond,  he  receives  liis 
freedom. 

9.  In  180G,  the  King  of  Portugal  removed  to  Brazil,  tad 
established  his  court  in  the  city  of  Bio  Janeira  Fiftsea 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  His  son  Pedro  w 
then  proclaimed  emperor  of  Brazil 

10.  In  1831,  the  Brazilians  became  discontented  with  tkf 
government  of  Pedra     He  therefore  gave  np  the  imperif 
crown  to  his  son,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old.    Th 
boy  was  styled  the  Emperor  of  Brazil;   and  dunog  I 

nilMMrity  the  go^«mm«ci\i  "««&  ouRved  on  by  a  couneS 
HeViaRaaBtLm«dL^^T«^«^^^sn^l  vk'^^tol 
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QcsenoKs.— 1.  Boundaries  of  Brazil?  Extent?  2.  Wliat  of  the 
Ponugnese  ?  Amazons  ?  3.  Why  were  the  Portuguese  not  as  cruel  as 
the  Spaniards  ?  4.  Who  were  sent  to  Brazil  ?  5.  What  happened  in 
1548?  What  of  Jews?  6.  What  of  other  countries?  7.  What  were 
discoTered  in  Brazil  ?  8.  What  of  the  Rio  Pardo  ?  What  of  negro 
slaTCS  ?  9.  When  did  the  King  of  Portugal  remoye  to  Brazil  ?  Where 
did  he  establish  his  court  ?  When  did  he  return  to  Lisbon  ?  What  of 
his  son,  Pedro  ?  10.  What  of  the  Brazilians  in  the  year  1831  ?  What 
did  Pedro  do  ?    How  is  Brazil  now  goTcmed  ? 


Chap.  CLXXXIV. — ^Amebiga  continiLecL 

THB  WEST  INDIES. 

1.  I  MUST  not  close  my  story  about  America  without  giving 
you  some  little  account  of  the  West  India  Islands,  lying  ia 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  North  and  South  America. 
These  consist  of  three  clusters,  called  the  Bahamas,  the 
Antilles,  and  the  Caiibbees.  The  Bahamas  are  the  most 
liortherlj  of  the  three  groups,  and  lie  near  to  Florida. 

Thej  are  about  six  hundred  in  number.  Most  of  theia 
are  smalls  consisting  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  are  uninhabited 
Mj  man. 

2.  These,  however,  are  the  resort  of  a  great  variety  of  sea- 
fowL  Many  of  the  birds  which  visit  the  lakes  and  shores 
of  tlie  United  States  in  summer,  retire  to  these  lonely 
kknds  in  winter,  where  they  find  a  secure  and  pleasant 
abode.  The  Bahama  islands  belong  to  Great  '&rv\»vsk^  «xi^ 
contain  about  aerenteen  thousand  inha^Ax«A\\;^  ^Yti^  ^S^cvs^- 
4»pal  aie,  Tarts'  islands,  Proiddence,  axi4  ^aa.  ^^^^i^^^^  ^ 
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Cat  island.     This  last,  wluoh  the  natives  ealled  Gvtnabtna, 
was  that  which  Columbus  0rst  discoyered 

8.  The  Antilles,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the  Wed 
Indies,  consists  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  largest,  and  belopfi  ti 
Spain;  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  which  is  independent^  aiM 
goyemed  hy  blacks ;  Porto  Bico,  which  belongs  to  Sptiii 
Jamaica,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain ;  and  a  few  siDaHa 
islands. 

4.  The  Caribbee  islands  are  very  namerooay  and  li 
south-easterly  of  the  others.  They  stretch  from  Porto  Bio 
in  a  semicircular  group  to  the  shores  of  South  Amend 
They  belong  to  different  European  govemmenta.  The  mo^ 
celebrated  of  these  islands  are,  Martinique,  Barbados 
St  Thomas,  Tobago^  St  Luoia,  St.  Yinoent,  Ooadalovpf 
Antigua,  St  Christopher^a,  Dominica^  Santa  0^B^  at 
Trinidad. 

5.  The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  that  of  peifMt 
gammer.     Frost  and  snow  never  oome  to  Tiait  them.    ' 
trees  are  oyer  clothed  with  leayes,  and  many  of  the  A 
and  plants  continue  at  all  times  to  be  adorned  with 


6.  The  fruits  which  are  oommon  with  us,  sueh  as  t 
]ma%  A&OMB,  and  peaches,  are  unknown  in  these  re 
htk  nsngai^  figs,  Imnona,  inne-apples,  and  manj  othf 

1^1^  Varlfij.aA  ^^  da^Vs^VSw^i  T»Ktw^}^ 
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irhioK  they  extract  sugar  and  molasses,  and  they  eultiratef 
tofiee^  cotton^  indigo^  tobacco^  cocoay  all-spice,  and  other 
hiagB. 

8.  The  forests  contain  mahogany,  lignum  Titse,  iron-wood, 
ind  other  woods  useful  in  the  arts.  Among  the  birds  are 
>arrots  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  not  bigger  than 
i  blue-bird.  A  friend  of  mine  made  me  a  present  of  one  of 
hese  little  fellows  a  few  years  since.  Instead  of  sitting 
ipon  his  perch,  I  have  known  him  to  hang  by  his  claws  to 
.he  top  wires  of  the  cage,  with  his  head  downwards,  and 
.hii8  remain  during  the  whole  night 

9.  Among  the  quadrupeds  of  the  West  Indies  are  some 
mriottS  little  monkeys  and  several  kinds  of  lizards.  The 
thamdeon  is  the  most  interesting  of  these.  He  was  formerly 
mpppsed  to  live  on  air,  and  to  have  the  power  of  changing 
lis  oolour  si  wilL  JBut  it  is  now  ascertained  that  he  often 
nakfiS  a  sly  meal  upon  insects  that  come  in  his  way,  and 
thtti  his  colour  does  not  vary  more  than  that  of  several  other 
inisaak  of  a  shniiar  kind. 

10.  Although  the  West  Indies  are  never  disturbed  by 
iriat^,  they  aro  often  visited  by  terrible  hunicanes.  These 
lOWttimeM  comtt  so  suddenly  as  to  tear  the  sails  from  the 
masite  of  v«an^  and  often  overturn  the  bouses  and  trees 
i|pim  %iie  IhmL 

QussTioirs.— 1.  Where  are  the  West  tndVa  \i\wA*  ^-"towiX^^    "^ 
Whut  ihtes  graapM  do  <iiey  eomnst?    ^iV^at  ^  OD»%fiJtoaW*'^'^^^*«*"*^ 
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2.  What  of  fea-fowl  ?    To  whom  do  the  Bahamas  belong  t 
are  the  principal  ones  ?    3.  What  can  jon  say  of  the  Antilles  f    4 
of  the  Caribhee  islands  ?    The  principal  ones  ?    5.  What  of  the 
of  the  West  Indies  ?    6.  Fruhs  ?    7.  Productions  f    8.  Forests? 
9.  What  of  monkeys  ?    The  chameleon  ?    10.  What  of  hurria 


Chap,  CLXXXV. — America  eontinited. 

WEST  INDIES  CONTINUED. 

1.  If  you  were  to  visit  the  West  Indies  at  the  preaei 
you  would  find  them  inhabited  by  Europeans  and 
descendant,  together  with  a  great  many  negroes.  Bi 
would  meet  with  none  of  the  native  Indians  :  these  haii 
since  disappeared. 

2.  You  already  know  that  Columbus  first  discoyen 
of  the  Bahamas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Sal 
and  which  is  now  called  Cat  Island.  Here  he  found  a 
many  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  aa 
the  Indians  which  formerly  inhabited  America. 

8.  Affcer  leaving  St.  Salvador,  Columbus  visited  Cnl 

St.  Domingo.    Both  of  these  were  thronged  with  In* 

It  is  supposed  that  Cuba  alone  contained  eeveral  mil 

They  appeared  to  live  yeiy  happily,  for  the  climate  wm 

4Uid.  the  soil  firultfaU    They  received  Columbus  with 

,  and  readeted  Yum  wcrj  i«tTvs»  \si  ^.Wr  power. 
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e  thonglit  of  the  cruel  consequences  whicli  were  soon  to 

.  Not  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  India 
ads,  the  largest  and  finest  of  them  were  taken  possession 
•y  the  Spanish  government.  The  Indians  were  a  gentle 
»y  and  were  easily  subjugated.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
n  to  regard  them  as  human  beings,  but  rather  as  wild 
nals  who  were  to  be  exterminated.  They  shot  them 
'n  by  thousands,  and  even  trained  bloodhounds  to  pursue 
m. 

.  In  this  way,  the  numerous  islanders  who  once  swarmed 
I  bees  upon  every  hill-side,  and  in  every  valley  of  these 
atiful  regions,  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 
3t  of  these  were  treated  like  slaves,  and  many  of  them 
e  compelled  to  work  in  mines,  where  they  soon  penshed 
a  hard  labour,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  for 
want  of  that  free  air  which  Heaven  had  seat  them  be- 
I  the  Europeans  came  to  deprive  them  of  it. 
.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  ntrtive  West  Indians  vanished, 
their  fair  lands  came  into  the  possession  of  various  Euro- 
a  govemmenta  Spain  held  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  in  her 
L  grasp.  England  got  possession  of  Jamaica,  the  £er< 
las,  and  some  other  islands.  France  had  St.  Domingo 
rtinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  several  others.  Some  of  the 
Uer  islands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,   Dane% 
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7»  The  first  object  of  the  Europeans,  after  Uu 
of  America,  was  to  obtaio  gold  and  silver.  Thej 
imagiue  that  all  the  hiUs  and  monntains  in  thh 
were  filled  with  these  precious  metals.  Bat  this  i\ 
vanished,  and  in  the  West  Indies  the  people  begi 
vate  the  soil  instead  of  digging  into  the  bosom  oi 
for  gold  and  silver. 

8.  They  discovered  that  the  land  was  pecaliarl 
the  raising  of  sagar-cane,  oranges,  pine-apples, 
productions  of  a  tropical  climate.  To  these,  thei 
voted  their  attention,  and  the  lands  soon  becam 
dnctive.  In  order  to  till  them,  the  people  seni 
for  negroes,  who  were  brought  by  thousands  a 
thousands,  and  compelled  to  work  as  slaves.  Nei 
labour,  at  the  present  day,  is  performed  by  nc 
they  are  now  free. 

Questions. — 1.  How  are  the  West  Indies  inhabited  ? 
Cat  Island  ?  What  people  did  Colambas  find  there  ?  3. 
did  he  aext  visit  ?  What  of  the  Indians  ?  4,  5.  What  oi 
goverament?  How  did  the  Spaniards  treat  the  Indians 
islands  did  Spain  obtain  possession  of?  England?  Pra 
of  smaller  islands  ?  7.  What  did  the  Europeans  expect  t 
dant  in  America?  Besnlt  of  these  expectations?  a.  Wl 
diseover?    What  of  negro  Blares  ? 


4( 
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XOK  WS8T  DIDIB8  GOMTDrUBll. 

1.  I  SHALL  nob  und^rtaJce  to  tell  y^au.  of  all  iiie  interestittg 
events  wbich  have  occmred  in  the  West  Indies;  Sereial  of 
these  islands  have  often  changed  hands^  sometimev  belonging 
to  one  goyemment  and  sometimee  to  another.  Thief  htsre 
frequently  been  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  often  desolated 
by  whirlwinds,  but  of  these  events  I  cannot  ieXL  you  now. 

2.  I  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  story  of  HbytL 
This  fine  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage^  and  here  he  left  a  part  of  his  men,  ^o  made  the 
Itst  Etiropean  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic:  The'' 
dand  was  called  Hayti  by  the  natives,  and'EKspamokby 
he  Spaniards.  The  settlement  increased  rapidly,  and  soon 
\e  whole  island' became  subject  to  Spain.     lii  af^  times' 

e  French  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  oonntiy, 

1,  until  about  fody  years  ago,  it  was  shared  between  the* 

mch  and  Spanish  governments. 

.  But  the  negro  slaves  had  become  much  more  numetmii' 

I  the  white  inhabitants,  and,'  in  1791,  they  Tose  against' 

*  masters.     Fhince,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  stat6  of  revo-' 

1,  and  could  afford  no  aid  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 

legroes,  therefore,  slaughtered  the  whit6  people  by  thlm- 

pillagiog  their  houses,  and  tUen  «e\i\iVn%  VN^iSsisl  <sql  ^s^^^i^ 

escaped,  but  a  large  proportioii  wet^'^^^tdu 
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4.  The  negroes  now  considered  themselves  independent, 
and  began  to  form  a  government  of  their  own.  After 
varions  revolutions,  the  whole  island  was  formed  into  a  sort 
of  republic,  the  oflScers  of  which  were  negroes  or  mulattoes; 
and  so  it  continues  to  this  day.  The  people  are,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  well  governed,  and  the  state  of  society  is  improving. 
Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  coloured  people,  but  many  of 
them  are  intelligent,  and  carry  on  varions  concerns  of  agn- 
culture  and  commerce  with  skill  and  success. 

5.  Before  I  leave  the  West  Indies,  I  must  say  a  few  wopIs 
about  the  buccaniers,  a  famous  set  of  sea-robbers  who  in- 
fested these  islands  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Thew 
jtt  first  consisted  of  men  from  England  and  France,  wbo 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Tortuga,  about  the  year  1630. 

6.  For  a  while,  they  lived  by  hunting  wild  animalfli  bo^ 
when  they  became  numerous,  they  procured  vessels,  and  wwrf 
forth  upon  the  sea  to  rob  and  plunder  whomsoever  tk^ 
might  meet.  This  business  succeeded  so  well,  that  agi^ 
many  desperate  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  nsdUi 
themselvM  to  the  buccaniers.  They  therefore  procured  lug" 
YBBsela^  which  were  equipped  in  the  beat  manner  for  attack 
TheM  were  filled  with  daring  seamen,  and  commancM  V 
bold  leaders. 

.7*  In  thlB  muimBC  tke  buccaniers  became  very  formUiU^ 

',  like  iMbirtak  Vcl  ^Saft  x!lA!Jjp^\>.^^«A^  ^V^Xmr^^^^ 
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pounce  down  upon  whatever  might  come  in  their  way. 
They  often  captured  ships  laden  with  rich  merchandise,  and 
sometimes  with  gold  and  silver. 

8.  In  this  way  they  amassed  great  wealth  ;  and  such  was 
their  power  at  one  time,  that  they  made  successful  attacks 
upon  large  cities,  sometimes  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and 
sometimes  laying  them  under  contribution.  But  at  length 
the  European  governments  were  roused,  by  the  violence  and 
cruelty  of  these  robbers,  to  measures  of  retaliation.  They 
Bent  large  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West 
Indies,  and,  after  many  struggles,  the  buccaniers  were  finally 
exterminated. 

0.  In  later  times  the  West  Indian  seas  have  been  infested 
y  pirates,  who  have  captured  a  good  many  trading  vessels, 
3t  they  are  now  seldom  met*  with. 

^CBSTiONS.— 1.  What  of  some  of  the  West  India  islands  ?    2.  Who 

•orered  Hayti  ?    What  settlement  was  made  ?   Names  of  the  island  ? 

^hat  country  did  it  become  subject  ?    What  of  France  ?    8.  What 

done  in  1791?    4.  What  of  the  negroes?    Their  government? 

^  of  society?     6.  What  of  the  buccaniers?     Where  were  they 

oally  from?    Where  and  in  what  year  did  they  settle?    6.  How 

bey  live  for  a  while?    What  did  they  afterwards  do?    By  whom 

they  Joined  ?    7.  What  of  the  ships  of  the  bnccaniers  ?    8.  What 

»  power  of  these  pirates?    How  were  they  finally  subdued?    9. 

of  other  pirates? 
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Chap.  CLXXXVIL— America  carUinued. 

GHROKOLOOT  OF  AMEBIOA.  AJK 

IcBLA2n>  and  Greenland  settled      ,'•'•*'.        •        •        «  860 
Christianity  introduced  into  Iceland       •        •        •<        •        ,91^ 

Severe  winter  in  Greenland,  which  destroyed  the  colonj         •>  l408 

Colombashom      .        .        •        .        .        •        •         •         ,  1441 

America  discoyered ""•         .  149S 

Cortez  inyaded  Mexico 1519 

French  settlements  made  in  Canada       •        •        •         •        •  I5S4 

Pizarro  goes  to  Pern      •«'-;'•        •        •         •        •  15SI 

First  settlement  in  Virginia  at  Jamestown      .  '     •         •         ,  l€Of 

Quebec  founded IS06 

First  settlement  in  tTew  York 161S 

Settlement  at  Plymouth 16S0 

Baccaniers  first  assemble  at  St.  Domingo  and  Tortuga    •         •  1830 

Maryland  settled 16M 

First  settlement  in  Connecticut 16S5 

Providence  settled 1636 

English  get  possession  of  New  York 1664 

King  Philip's  war  begins 1675 

Carolina  settled 1680 

Pennsylyania  settled 1681 

The  Carolinas  divided 170 

Georgia  founded 1788 

Capture  of  Louisbourg 1741 

Old  French  war  begins •         •        •  179S 

Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  Wolfb 1788 

Quebec  taken  by  the  English 1781 

Stomp  Mt  passed  ...•••        •        .        .  1768 

Aiftqr  between  itie«Adi«n«sid  inhabitants  of  Boston    •       •  1770 

^DMnwtioaoftea        ..««««..  1778 

^               ftentofibeBA^o\uVLOT»xi^«     *      *      .      .  vtts 
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A,D. 

te  came  to  Axnenca 1777 

iten  bj  Comwallis 1780 

r  of  Comwallis  to  Washington  •        •        •        •  1780 

;ween  Great  Britain  and  the  United' States       •        •  1783 

ion  of  the  United  States  went  into  operation    .        .  1789 

ton  elected  president 1789 

ims  fleeted  president 1797 

Washington 1799 

elected  president      •        .        •        ..        •        •        *  18Q1 

ofLoaisiana 1803 

'ortngal  goes  to  Brazil 1806 

elected  president 1809 

»n  in  Mexico     .,..•....        •        •        •  1810 

bates  declare  war  against  Britain      .        •        •        «  1812 

proTinces  become  free 18)3 

New  Orleans 1815 

unroe  elected  president 1817 

Fackson  elected  president  .        .       •  .     •        •       •  1829 

ro  giTcs  np  the  crown  of  Brazil  to  his  son  .        •  1831 

Folk  elected  president •  1845 

Sacharj  Taylor  elected  president       .        •        •        •  1849 

''illmore  elected  president  «        •  •.    ..-.    •>   •■•■■•   ".  1860 

iosas,  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayre%  defeated  by  Urqniza.  1,852 

Oeneral  Urqniza  oyerthrown ^852 

'ebsterdied        .        .        •        .        ,        •        ,        .  1859 

bion  of  General  ?ierae,.  president  of  the  United  States  18S3 

able  in  Kansas  about  slayerj 1856 

ichanan  elected  president      .    .        «•        .        .        .  1857 

d  insorrection  of  slares  at  Harper's  Ferry         .        .  18^9 

>etween  the  Northern  and  Southern  States       •        •  ^861 

Lincoln,  president,  assassinated.  ,    «        «        %        %  ^SXSk 
itablished  and   Slayery  aboUshed  tbxou<^<cyQX    ^^ 

3dStitei ,         •  •      ^^'^'^ 
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Chap.  CLXXXVIII.— OcEAinA. 

▲BOUT  OCBAKIA.     THE  XALATSIAK  ISULKUS. 

1 .  Having  now  related  the  history  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
and  America,  the  reader  will  probably  think  that  my  Uni- 
versal  History  ought  to  close  here.  But,  as  an  Lishmm 
would  say,  there  is  9k  fifth,  qwvrUr  of  the  globe  on  whidi  1 
must  now  employ  my  pen. 

2.  America  ought  no  longer  to  be  called  the  New  World; 
for  there  is  a  newer  one,  composed  of  the  islands  which  li> 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  I  have  told  you  that  ib« 
name  of  Oceania  has  been  given  to  this  region.  If  all  ibi 
islands  were  put  together,  they  would  cover  a  space  of  ik 
least  four  millions  of  square  miles. 

3.  There  are  three  divisions  of  Oceania.  Those  idandi 
which  lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  continent  of  Afliii 
are  called  Malaysia.  The  largest  of  them  are  Bonie(^ 
Sumatra,  and  Java.  Scarcely  any  thing  has  been  writtet 
about  the  history  of  Malaysia ;  for  the  islands  are  chieitf 
inhabited  by  the  natives,  who  keep  no  record  of  paaoBg 
events,  and  have  no  desire  to  know  the  deeds  cf  their  to* 
fathers. 

4.  The  history  of  Java  is  best  known,  but  it  is  not  very  im- 
portant or  interesting.     It  was  discovered  by  the  Portugne* 
in  tbe  year  1510.    TVi«^ioT>siV\\.«a.^Tsaedingly  fertile isl^ 
producing  aJauudwioft  oi  «a^,  cRSft^,Tssi^  V2S?«»,^8^ 
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d  delicious  fruits.  There  were  also  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
amouds,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 

5.  The  island  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length. 
K)n  after  its  discovery,  the  Dutch  got  possession  of  a  large 
•rtion  of  it  They  built  the  city  of  Batavia,  on  the  north- 
sstem  coast  of  the  island. 

6.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  low  marshy  plain,  and  canals 
stagnant  water  are  seen  in  many  of  the  streets.  But  the 
ifices  were  so  splendid  that  Batavia  was  called  the  Queen 
the  East.  Its  beauty  was  much  increased  by  the  trees 
at  overshadowed  the  streets  and  canals. 

7.  In  the  year  1780,  the  population  amounted  to  a  hun- 
ed  and  sixty  thousand.     People  from  all  the  different  parts 

the  world  were  among  them.  But  the  Europeans  were 
\  fewest  in  number,  although  the  government  was  in  their 
ids. 

.  Of  late  years,  Batavia  has  been  fast  going  to  decay. 
climate  is  so  unhealthy  that  strangers  are  very  liable  to 
ttacked  by  dreadful  fevers.  Sometimes  a  vessel  loses  her 
e  crew  by  death. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
I  of  Java.     They  kept  it  till  1816,  and  then  restored  it 
former  owners.     The  Dutch  are  said  to  exercise  great 
ly  over  the  natives.     The  population  is  six  millions 

noK8.^2.  What  of  Oceania  ?    Extent  ot  Ocwko2«.^    ^.^V^ 
TsitL?    The  natives?    4.  What  of  3a^a1    "Wti«iJL^iA^>J^^ 
WbAt  are  its  productions?    Miiiea'i    ^.Xwft^  «^  ^'^ 
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Wlio  boat  BmUTia  t  6.  Describe  the  dtr.  7.  PopmUtlott  <ir  Bui'''< 
in  1780  ?  8.  What  of  this  city  of  late  yean  ?  Its  dimate  f  1  V>^ 
happened  in  1811  ?    In  1816?    What  of  the  Dutch? 


Chap.  CLXXXIX. — Ogbania  continutd. 

THB  ACSTBHUAK  DlYiaiONS  OP  OCSJOttA. 

1.  The  secoDd  division  of  Oceania  is  called  Amtrabai 
This  comprises  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Tan  Diemen^sLn^ 
and  other  islands  in  the  vicinity.  Australia  is  an  imttCB-^ 
island,  containing  three  millions  of  square  milo:^  and  iiib«"* 
as  large  as  Europe, 

2.  The  original  natives  of  Austi'alia  are  described  U  ^ 
most  degraded  people  in  the  world.  They  are  black,  iJ 
have  very  loan  arms  and  legs.  Their  features  have  a  ra^ 
blance  to  the  monkey  tribe,  and  they  are  said  to  be  not  ib«^ 
handsomer  or  more  intelligent  than  the  ourang-outaop  ft^ 
in  the  Malajsian  islands. 

3.  This  great  island  was  discovered  by  the  Putch  in  161^ 
but  ih*  whole  of  it  is  now  a  territory  of  Great  BHttw- 
Oaplalii  Jam«s  Cook,  the  celebiated  navigator,  took  fOtf^ 
•*»  of  H  in  17T0.  i? 

i.  It  It  now  divided  into  ^  coloniea  North  A«bA 
QoMBlkodi  ^«w  StwiAi  \:%i<A,  Yictoria,  South  AaitaA     ^ 


•5.  Uto  first  eoloAiats  were  Hot  a  very  riB^ffe'clikble  'fcbrt  Of 
people,  llie  Englisli  govemmen^  eondeived  tti^  plan  6f 
se^Eidiiig  cfrimmaLi  t6  New  South  Wides,  indt^  6f  keet^ilij; 
bheVh  in  jail,  or  s^hding  the^  to  the  ^lloWs.  Aceb'rdliiigly, 
fthiploads  were  transported  every  year. 

6.  This  cannot  be  bonsideted  k  Severe  punisliiili'iiit,  tor  the 
«6il  of  New  Sonth  "Wales  is  ftiittl^,  ^d  the  cKmktt  is  dfelight- 
foL  Bbrti&pb  the  Ehglish  Vbuld  h^y^  acited  nibre  Wi&'ely  if 
they  hAd  tra^^)oried  the  hoifeirt  pbor  people,  who  ^ere 
starving  at  home. 

7.  Bntj  dtlriiig  feany  ybafs,  there  were  hiardly  ttny  honest 
men  in  the  tiew  colony.  FbW  of  the  inh^bitiants  fblt  any 
ndlndtance  to  (^etaaniit  crimes,  or  Webii  kshimed  to  be  found 
out;  for  they  kiiew  that  theiir  lieighlTOurt  wet^  ad  hkd  as 
themselvfetl; 

8.  In  later  years,  however,  the  people  began  tb  improve. 
The  children  of  the  convicts  were  now  growing  up,  and  their 
parents  had  tuiight  them  to  be  more  virtuous  thipi  they  them< 
selves  had  been. 

9.  A  yoimg  girl,  who  was  bom  in  NeW  !l^61I4hd,  Was  once 
asked  whether  she  would  like  to  go  to  England.  "  Oh,  no  1" 
said  she;  ^I  should  btf  afraid  to  go  ther^  for  th^  people 
are  all  thieves ! "  THef  child  kti^w  that  a  gang  of  ildevos 
arHved  in  every  ship  i^hich  came  from  !&nglan'd,  aiid  she 
naturally  supposed  that  the  English  were  all  thieve!&  «]iik&. 

10.  driminais  continued  ta  be  traoasipox^w^  ^ots.  "^sa^fea^^ 
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a 


till  quite  recentlj ;   and  they  became  so  numerous  that  it     |   »< 
was  found  necessary  to  plant  new  colonies  of  them.    The     :    e 
first  batch  of  convicts  was  shipped  to  New  South  "Walei        ^ 
in  1758.     The  colony  was  relieved  from  this  infliction  in     ■ 
1840.     In  1862  there  were  neiirly  three  hundred  thousand     j 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation^  and  more  than  six  millions 
enclosed  that  were  not  cultivated.    There  were  twenty-one 
coal-mines^  and  fifteen  other  mines  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
silver,  in  operation.    The  population  in  1861  was  about  thico        ^ 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

1 1.  Queensland  formed  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  until  it       "  ~ 
was  erected  into  a  separate  colony  in  1853.    It  comprises  the 
whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian  continent^  and 
all  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  has  an 
area  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  square  milea. 

12.  Most  of  the  productions  of  both  temperate  and  tropical 
climates  can  be  cultivated  with  success.  It  possesses  coal 
and  other  mines,  and  the  climate  being  favourable,  it  will 
probably  become  the  future  cotton-producing  country  for  the 
manufacturers  of  England. 

QuBSTiows — 1.  What  is  called  AustraUa  ?   What  is  the  km^  of  Ne«        Ij: 
Holland  ?    2.  What  of  the  natives  ?    3.  When  and  by  whom  was  Ne«        ., 
Holland  discoyered  ?    Who  now  hold  it  in  possession  ?    When  iruk 
taken  by  Captain  Cook  ?    4.  What  of  the  three  colonies  of  New  Hoi-        ^ 
I«nd  ?    When  was  New  South  Vales  settled  ?    What  was  the  idtle- 
*ilMt  called?    5.  'V^^o  iv«t^  \\i^  %nx  ^<A»<&jl&^?    Who  were  seat  tmy 
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anecdote  of  the  young  New  Holland  girl.  10.  How  long  were  convicts 
sent  to  New  South  Wales  ?  How  much  land  is  in  cultivation  ?  How 
enclosed?  What  of  the  mines?  The  population?  11.  What  of 
Queensland?    Its  area?     12.  Productions?    Its  probable  future ? 

TASMANIA,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  AND  JTEW  ZEALAND. 

1.  Tasmania,  formerly  called  Van  Dieman's  Land,  was 
discovered  bj  the  navigator  Tasman  in  1642,  and  partially 
explored  by  Captain  Cook.  It  was  appropriated  for  the  trans- 
port of  convicts  from  Great  Britain  and  from  New  South 
Wales  (of  which  colony  it  was  a  dependency)  in  1803,  and  so 
remained  till  1853,  when  transportation  was  abolished.  This 
island  lies  south  of  New  Holland,  and  is  two  hundred  miles 
in  length.  The  population  is  ninety  thousand,  and  the  area 
twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  square, 
miles. 

2.  The  mineral  resources  of  Tasmania  are  supposed  to  be 
very  extensive,  but,  as  yet,  they  have  not  been  fully  developed. 
Gold  and  coal  mining  have  made  the  greatest  progress.  Yeins 
of  coal  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  colony.  The 
coal-mine  of  Mount  St.  Nicholas  is  estimated  to  occupy  a 
space  of  fourteen  square  miles.  The  gold  obtained  up  to 
1861  was  valued  at  seven  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  poimds  sterling.  Iron  is  said 
to  abound  all  over  the  colony. 

3.  It  is  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Australia,  at  &e€.V. 
named  the  Port  Philip  district,  because  \ti  ^«a  T^ajtSt^^^  5x^\s^ 
a  Bne  harbour  so  called  but  now  the  "VictorSa.  ^xQ»Vvas»'>''^^^^ 
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80  many  people  have  located,  who  left  Englandy  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  dig  the  gold  which  was  found  in  1850 
to  be  so  very  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  moimiaina 

4.  South  Australia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Centml 
North  Australia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ocean.  It  is  eight 
hundried  and  thirty-four  mites  in  length  along  the  eastern 
boundiary,  four  h\indred  and  seventeen  along  the  west^ 
boundary,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  haidog' 
dn  area  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  Ilie 
population  in  1861  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

5.  South  Australia  was  first  colonized  from  Great  Britain 
in  1836,  by  emigrants  sent  out  under  ihe  auspices  of  the 
South  Australian  Colonization  Society,  which  had  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  lands  in  the  colony  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, on  condition  that  these  lands  should  not  be  sold  at  less 
thdn  one  poimd  per  acre,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the 
emigration  of  agricultural  laboureirs. 

6.  TKe  minerdl  wealth  of  South  Australia  consists,  as  £ir 
ife  is  yet  disco vei-ed,  Chiefly  in  copper.  In  the  year  1862  thew 
were  the  following  mines  in  active  operation,  viz. : — 

60  Copper 
6  Lead 
IGold 


3  Copper,  and  Lead 
3  Silver  and  Lrad 


butt  orily  one-half  of  these  were'  at  wort  in  the  early  part  o* 
1863.     The  laife'^*  ot  >l^^  tx^^'yI^^a  Burra  Burra  Oqppff 
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7.  The  oolonj  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  a  ^ronp  of  three 
il&nds,  known  as  the  North,  Middle,  and  South,  or  Stewart's 
sland  j  the  latter  being  uninhabited.  The  whole  group  is 
early  one  thousand  miles  long  and  twp  hundred,  broad,  hav- 
)g  a  coast  line  which  extiends  over  one  thousand  leagues, 
"he  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  about  eighty  millions 
f  acres. 

8.  New  Zealand  was  first  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  the 
ear  1769.  I^  my  young  friends  have  never  read  the  very 
iteresting  narrative  of  Cook's  voyages  round  the  world,  I 
cold  strongly  advise  them  to  do  so  without  delay;  they  will 
jad  of  many  strange  adventures,  and  will  be  better  able  to 
>rin  an  opinion  of  the  progress  of  the  various  places  since  he 
sited  them. 

9.  The  population  of  this  colony  has  increased  very  rapidly 

ce  the  discovery  of  the  gold  diggings.     Mineral  stores  of 

aense  extent  are  believed  to  exist  in  New  Zealand.     In 

3  war  broke  out  between  the  natives  and  the  colonists^ 

^h  is  now  (1864)  happily  at  an  end,  the  natives,  having 

itted  to  the  government. 

;sTiOK8. — I.  What  was  the  fonner  name  of  Tasmania?    Its  dis- 

r?  Its  explorer?  Population?  2.  Mineral  resources  ?  Where  is 

md  ?  The  largest  coal  mine  ?  Its  extent  ?  What  of  gold  ?  Iron  ? 

re  did  the  gold-diggers  go  ?  Its  former  name  ?  4.  How  is  South . 

'abounded?    Its  dimensions ?    Area?    Population?    5.  How^ 

i  ?    6.  What  of  its  mineral  wealth  ?  Number  of  mines  in  oper- 

The  largest  number  of  people  employed  ?   7.  Of  what  dcMalSttw 

insist?  Its  extent?  Area?  8..By¥;Yioifk^T«I^Tia\\»\*l  .'^.^SK^ax 

ilAtion?  T&e  mineral  stores?  Theww'l  ^^^^Vwcl^S^^^P*^ 
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Chap.  CXC. — Oceaitea  continued. 

POLYNESIA.      THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

1.  The  third  division  of  Oceania  is  called  Polynesia.  It 
consists  of  many  groups  of  small  islands,  which  are  scattered 
over  a  large  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  None  of  them  are 
inhabited  by  civilized  people. 

2.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  which  were  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  1778,  are  among  the  most  important  in  Poly- 
nesia. They  lie  about  five  thousand  miles  eastward  of  China, 
and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  west  of  Mexico.  Havaii, 
or  Owhyee,  is  the  largest:  it  is  about  half  the  size  of  Wales, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  volcanoes.  One  of  these,  Mowna 
Loa,  is  13,650  feet  high.  A  tremendous  eruption  of  this 
mountain  took  place  in  IS55.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
the  soil  productive. 

3.  Cook  found  them  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  whose 
forms  were  very  beautiful,  although  their  complexions  were 
darker  than  our  own.  They  appeared  to  be  of  a  gay,  friendly, 
and  sociable  disposition,  and  they  thought  him  to  be  a  god. 

4.  But  there  were  some  shocking  customs  among  then- 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  feasting  upon  human  fleshi  uA 
offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  idols.  They  were  also  gws* 
thieves,  and  had  many  other  vices. 

5.  The  natives  at  ^t^t  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  mamwr 
toOaptainOook.  'BuV«S(A^vstsi^'^\s!L^^^^«^ 

of  the  \)oata\>e\oi^\s^i^%  Vi  \2flk^^«Mi8i.  'TtA  tM^jgBo^^wi^ 
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1  shore,  intending  to  take  the  king  of  Hawaii  prisoner,  and 
sep  him  till  the  boat  should  be  returned. 

6.  But,  when  he  had  landed,  the  natives  mustered  in  great 
imbers.  Captain  Cook  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  towards 
js  own  men,  who  were  waiting  for  him  in  a  boat  near  the 
lore.  The  natives  followed  him,  shouting,  throwing  stojies, 
id  brandishing  their  weapons. 

7.  Captain  Cook  pointed  his  musket  at  them,  but  it  only 
ade  them  more  tumultuous  and  violent.  He  then  took  aim 
id  shot  the  foremost  native  dead.  In  a  moment,  before  the 
loke  of  his  musket  had  blown  away,  the  natives  rushed 
>on  him.  One  of  them  beat  him  down  with  a  club,  and  then 
ibbed  him  with  a  dagger.    His  men  fired  their  muskets 

the  natives,  but  could  not  rescue  him. 

).  The  Sandwich  iHlands  soon  after  became  the  resort  of 

lie-ships,  and  of  all  other  vessels  that  voyaged  in  that 

^/  of  the  PaciQc  Ocean ;  and  Hononolu,  one  of  the  smaller 

ids,  has  now  become  important,  as  it  lies  in  the  great  line 

ommerce  between  California,  China,  and  Australasia. 

the  inhabitants  did  not  derive  any  advantage  from  their 

^urse  with  civilized  people. 

On  the  crmtrary,  they  became  a  great  deal  more  vicious 

they  were  before.    They  contracted  so  many  diseases 

leir  numbers  were  reduced  from  four  hundred  thousand 

than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.    There  was  reason 

that  the  islands  would  be  depofnl&\A^ 

Bomtf  Engliab  and  Americaa  m\M&OT^»x\^  ccni»^'^^ 
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ocean,  in  hopes  to. save  thpse  pooc  islanders  fi'om  destruelaoiu 
They  preached  the  gospel  to  them,  and  ^si;aj:4*shed  schools, 
in  which  the  natives  wev^  taught  to  read  the  '^ilie, 

11.  Kaahumana,  the  que^n-reg^nt  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
adopted  the  Christian  religion,  By  l^er  assistance,  the  mis- 
sionaries, met  with  great  succQSSin  A  number  of  schools  were 
estal)lished.  It  appeared  prob^hle  tl^at  the  whole  people 
would  be  civilized  and  christianized. 

12.  But  Kaahumana  died,  and  her  death  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Many  of  the  natives  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  vices,,  But  the  missionaries  are  still 
labouring  earnestly  for  their  good  j  and,  unless  their  efforta 
are  successful,  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  will  finally 
be  blotted  from  the  earth  by  their^  own  vices.. 

13.  The  Ladrones  are  about  twenty  in  number,  and  are 
situated  fourteen  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Philippiaes. 
They  were  discovered  by  Magalhaens,  a  Portuguese  navigator 
in  the  Spanish  service,  about  1621,  and  were,  named  by  him 
Ladrones,  in  consequence  of  the  pilfering  propenaitie^  o^ 
the  natives ;  Ladrones,  in  the  Spanish-  language,  sig^uffing 
thieves.  They  were  afterwards  called  t^.M^|anne  Island^ 
in  honour  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  wife  of  Philip  the  Fourth. 

14.  The  Carolinas  (Islands)  are  situated  aboujt  five  hnadnd. 
miles  further  south,  anfL,,lie  nearly  midway, betwoeaJipsB 
and  Auatralia.  They  form  a  vai^t  group,  extending  atitind 
west  tiurou^  ^  dc^X^ti^  ^^.Vir^  thousand  fiyo  hmidnd  mite 
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15.  The  principal  vegetable  productions  of  these  islands  are 
the  oocoa-palm,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  screw-pine,  the  7am, 
the  tara,  and  the  sugar-cane,  bananas,  plantains,  &c  The 
Datives  of  Polynesia  esteem  the  ooooa-palm  as  their  chief 
dependence,  and,  as  yon  will  see,  they  have  reason  to  do  so. 
The  coooarpaloi  furnishes  the  shade  beneath  which  they 
repose ;  they  eat  the  fruit,  and  the  juice  of  the  nut  aflTords 
them  a  delicious  beverage. 

16.  The  shells  of  the  nuts  are  formed  into  goblets,  with 
the  boughs  baskets  are  made,  the  trunks  serve  for  firerwood, 
and  from  the  fibres  fishiDg-lines  and  cords  are  manu^ictur* 
ed  ;  their  huts  are  thatched  with  the  branches ;  their  canoes 
jfbrced  through  the  water  with  paddles  made  of  the  wood ; 
and  thus  every  part  of  the  tree  is  of  value  to  them. 

QussTioKB. — 1.  What  of  Polynesia?  Its  inhabitants  ?  2.  Which  are 

mhe  most  important  islands  of  the  group  ?  Who  discovered  these  islands 

Sn  1778?   Which  is  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands?   For  what  is 

^whyhee  remarkable  ?    When  did  the  great  eruption  of  Mowna  Los 

'^ake  place  ?    9.  What  people  did  Captain  Cook  find  inhabiting  the 

Sandwich  Islands?    4.  What  were  some  of  their  customs?    5.  What 

'^ook  place  between  the  natives  and  Captain  Cook  ?    6.  What  did  Cook 

:^nd  it  necessary  to  do?    Helate  what  then  happened,    d.  What  ships 

^Kxm  resorted  to  the  Sandwich  Islands?    What  was  the  conseqaenoe 

^f  the  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  the  whites  ?    10.  What  of  English 

^nd  American  missionaries  ?     11.  What  of  Eaahumana  ?    12.  Conse- 

^aence  of  her  death?    What  of  the  missionaries?     13.  What  of  the 

^^Odrones?    Their  discovery?    Why  so  named?    Their  name  after- 

-^vtfds?    14.  WbatoftheCstttoas?  Th^«iVRkU  W^\^x»!(itfSM.\ 
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tbeir  time  so  pleasantly  that  they  were  very  reluctant  to 
depart. 

6.  They  desired  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  these  sunny 
islands,  instead  of  wandering  any  more  over  the  wide  and 
dreary  sea.  When  the  Bounty  sailed,  they  cast  many  a  sad 
glance  at  the  pleasant  shores  which  they  were  leaving.  They 
bad  not  sailed  many  days  before  they  formed  a  resolution  to 
return. 

7.  A  young  man,  named  Christian,  was  an  officer  on 
board  the  Bounty.  He  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh,  and  he  incited  the  crew  to  mutiny  against  their 
commander,  and  take  possession  of  the  vessel 

8.  One  morning,  before  sunrise,  Christian  and  his  asso- 
ciates entered  Lieutenant  Bligh's  cabin  while  he  was  asleep. 
They  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  threatening  him  with 
death  if  he  made  the  least  resistance.  He  was  then  put  into 
a  leaky  boat,  with  eighteen  other  persons  who  refused  to  join 
in  the  mutiny. 

9.  Happily,  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  companions  arrived 
safe  in  England  after  severe  hardships.  The  British  frigate 
Pandora  was  then  sent  to  Otaheite  in  search  of  the  mutineers, 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  justice. 

10.  The  frigate  arrived  at  Otaheite,  and  found  fourteen  of 
the  mutineers.     She  took  them  on  board  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, but  was  wrecked  on  her  passage.    Four  of  the  mutineers 
were  drowned.   The  other  ten  wet©  caitve^^  Vi'^xv^^c^^-T^^^^ 
throe  of  them  were  lianged. 
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11.  Cbriatian,  the  ringleader  of  the  mutiny,  had  not  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Pandora;  for  he  and  several  oov- 
panions  had  sailed  from  Otaheite  in  the  Bounty.  Thej  bad 
taken  with  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  hogs,  dogs^  oati^  and 
fowls,  and  also  a  number  of  Otaheitan  men  and  wom«i. 

12.  For  a  great  many  years  nobody  could  tell  what  bad 
become  of  Christian  and  his  friends,  and  of  the  biig  Bomitf, 
in  which  they  had  sailed  away.  As  no  news  was  heard  of 
them,  people  univei-sally  believed  that  the  vessel  had  gone  U) 
the  bottom,  with  all  her  crew. 

Questions. — 1.  Where  are  the  Society  islands  ?  To  what  group  do 
they  belong?  2.  What  is  the  size  and  population  of  Tahiti  or  OtahcitB? 
What  of  the  natives?  3.  What  of  the  brig  Bounty?  Who  was  her  com- 
mander ?  4.  When  did  he  arrive  at  Otaheite  ?  How  did  his  men  like 
the  island  ?  5.  How  did  the  natives  treat  the  Englishmen  ?  6.  Wbat 
of  the  crew  of  the  Bounty  ?  What  resolution  did  they  form  ?  7. Whit 
did  Christian  do?  8.  How  did  he  treat  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  eightaca 
others?  9.  Did  they  arrive  in  England?  What  ship  was  sent  to  Ota- 
heite ?  10.  What  happened  to  the  Pandora  ?  What  became  of  tlie 
mutineers?  11.  What  had  Christian  and  his  companiona  done? 
12.  What  was  supposed  to  have  become  of  them? 


Chap.  CXCII. — Oceania  eorUinuscL  ^ 

c 

BTO&T  OF  THB  BOUKTT  CONCLDDKD. 

1.  But  after  t^entj  yeara^  when  people  had  oetaed  tilk*    i 
ing  about  tlie  Bounty,  \\»  ^%a  Iwk^^^^^^V^^  hmi  btcoiH      i 
of  her.     In  iKe  year  1%\^,  ^^t\M^  ^^  ^-i«^^«m>iiai-w  \^ 
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om  the  Marquesas  islands  to  tbe  port  of  Valparaiso,  in 
3uth  America.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  Sir  Thcmiaa 
baines.  In  the  course  of  his  Tojage,  he  happened  to  cast 
ichor  off  Pitcairn's  island. 

2.  This  small  island  lies  many  leagues  to  the  south-east 
:  Otoheite.  It  was  first  discovered  bj  Captain  Carteret  in 
r67 ;  but  very  few  people  had  since  visited  it,  for  it  pro- 
iced  no  valuable  commodities,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
linhabited. 

8.  But,  as  Sir  Thomas  Staines  looked  from  the  deck  of  his 
issel  to  the  shore,  he  was  amazed  to  perceive  that  the  idand 
as  cultivated,  and  that  there  were  small  houses  on  it. 
hese  houses  were  better  built  than  those  of  the  savages 
merally  are,  and  they  looked  something  like  the  dwellings 
'  poor  people  in  England. 

4.  While  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  his  sailors  were  won- 
3ring  at  these  circumstances,  a  small  boat  put  off  from  the 
iore.  The  waves  rolled  very  high,  but  the  boat  skimmed 
ke  a  sea-bird  over  the  tops  6f  them,  and  soon  came  along- 
de  of  the  vessel 

5.  The  boat  was  rowed  by  two  young  men.  They  were 
mdsome,  though  of  rather  a  dark  complexion.  When  they 
ime  near  the  vessel,  one  of  them  called  out  in  good  English 
-**  Won't  you  throw  us  a  rope,  friend  ? " 

6.  A  rope  was  thrown  to  them,  and  they  took  hold  of  it 
id  clambered  on  board  of  the  yeaaeL    ^Vi  TW'stQjasi  ^^»«is^ 
ked  them  who  they  were,  and  Tio^   ^^e^    cKO^fe  ^»  ^"^^ 
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living  on  that  lonely  island.     The  mystery  was  soon  ex- 
plained. 

7.  When  Christian  and  his  companions  left  Otaheite,  they 
Lad  steered  for  Pitcaim's  Island,  and  had  ran  the  Bounty 
ashore  on  the  rocks,  and  set  her  on  fire.  They  had  then  hnilt 
houses  on  the  island,  and  had  married  the  Otaheitan  women 
whom  they  had  hrought  with  them. 

8.  Christian  and  all  his  associates  were  now  dead,  except 
one  old  man,  whose  name  was  John  Adams.  But  they  had 
left  children  and  grandchildren,  so  that  there  was  now  quite 
a  flourishing  colony  on  the  island. 

9.  Old  John  Adams  had  taught  the  young  people  to  xesd 
the  Bible,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  be  honest  and  upright  in 
their  behaviour.  They  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  set  of 
creatures  that  ever  lived ;  for  they  hardly  knew  that  there 
was  any  sin  and  sorrow  in  the  world. 

QuBSTioi78. — 1.  What  happened  in  the  year  1813?  2.  Where  U 
Fitcairn's  island  ?  When  was  it  discovered  ?  8.  What  was  seen  torn 
the  deck  of  the  ship?  How  did  the  houses  appear?  4.  What  of  s 
boat  from  shore?  5.  Describe  the  yonng  men  who  rowed  h?  Wbtt 
did  they  call  out  ?  7.  Where  had  Christian  and  his  companions  steered 
on  leaving  Otaheite?  What  did  they  then  do?  8.  Who  akmo  re- 
mained of  the  mutineers?  How  was  the  colony  peopled?  ••  Wkit 
had  John  Adams  done  for  the  young  people? 
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ANTABCnCA.. 


1.  Many  discoveries  of  islands  and  extensive  tracts  of  land  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  near  the  South  Pole,  have  been  made  of 
late  years,  and  are  supposed  to  form  parts  of  a  great  Southern 
Continent.  These  discoveries  have  been  made  by  British, 
trench,  and  American  navigators. 

2.  Victoria  land  (so  named  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  lies  south  of  New  Zealand)  was  discovered 
in  1840.  Its  coast  rises  in  lofly  mountainous  peaks,  covered 
with  glaciers  and  perpetual  snow.  Mount  Erebus,  a  volcano, 
is  about  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  presents  a  most 
imposing  spectacle,  standing  like  a  fiery  beacon  at  the  very 
outposts  of  the  world :  the  fiames  are  said  to  rise  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  crater, 
illuminating  the  profound  darkness  which  reigns  over  this 
dreary  clime  in  the  long  night  of  winter.  Westward  is  the 
South  Magnetic  Pole. 

3.  Kemp  and  Enderley  lands  lie  nearly  south  of  Madagas- 
ear ;  Sabrina  and  Adelia  lands  are  south  of  Australia.  Graham 
land  approaches  within  about  six  hundred  miles  of  Tierra- 
del-Fuego ;  and  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Graham  land 
lie  the  South  Shetland,  the  South  Orkney,  and  the  South 
Georgian  islands. 

4.  Between  the  New  Georgian  ialanda  Wii.  Xit^R»H^'''Sx^s^»2^ 
da  Canlm  is  situate.     This  is  the  lar^eat  oi  «t  ^coxi.^  o*^  ^sssis^ 
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islands  claimed  by  Great  Britain ;  it  has  a  rockj  sur&ce,  and 
in  one  point  rises  more  tban  eight  thousand  feet  hi^  Be- 
tween this  island  and  La  Plata  are  the  deepest  known  parts 
of  th9  ocean,  soundings  were  taken  of  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  fathoms,  equal  to  9^  Hulesy  in  1852. 

5.  Prince  Edward  islands  are  situated  about  six  hundred 
miles  south-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  the  east 
of  these  are  the  Crozet  and  Marion  islands ;  still  further 
eastward  are  the  Kerguelin  islands  (or  Land  of  Desolation ;) 
whioh  are  mostly  a  mass  of  sterile  rooks,  but  yielding  io 
some  parts  a  kind  of  Cabbage,  which  is  valued  by  the  sea- 
men frequenting  these  inhospitable  shores^  To  the  north- 
east are  Amsterdam  and  Si  Paul  islands,  both  of  whicb 
possess  hot  springs  and  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  to  whicb 
the  sea  has  now  access. 

6.  These  islands  and  the  lands  of  Antarctica  are  mostlj 
volcanic  They  are  the  resort  of  the  Albatross,  and  vut 
numbers  of  Penguins.  Whales  and  Seals  abound  in  ibc 
neighbouring  seas. 

7.  My  young  readers  will  readily  perceive  that  the  discoTe- 
ries  in  these  remote  regions  have  not  been  made  without  miak 
exposure  to  the  perib  and  hardships  attendant  on  ezploiatioo. 
Many  harrowing  tales  could  be  told  of  the  perseveraaee  of  tii< 
hardy  seamen,  amcmg  all  their  privations  and  periU  ^^ 
can  recall  the  touching  account  of  the  sufferings  and  daatk 
of  Sit  JoVa  ftanSs&a  vtd.  hia  hardy  creir.     We  om  9l}» 
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men  who  went  in  fsearch  of  "  the  missing  ships.**  We  may 
even  form  some  idea  of  the  sufferinga  of  Lady  Franklin,  and 
her  monmful  anxiety  to  leare  no  effort  nntried,  that  might 
happily  relieve  her  gallant  hnshand  and  his  followers ;  and, 
although  these  incidents  occurred  near  the  North  Pole,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  perils  were  the  same  to  the 
adventurous  men  who  prosecuted  these  discoveries  near  the 
South  Pole.  Besides  the  rigour  of  the  elimate,  to  which 
they  were  continually  suhject,  there  was  the  danger  from 
icebergs,  from  hidden  rocks  and  shoals,  to  avoid  which 
required  constant  attention. 

8.  Among  other  dangers,  there  is  one,  the  idea  of  which, 
I  daresay,  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  landsman,  but 
the  existence  of  which  is  strangely  confirmed,  by  the  arrival 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  October  1 868,  of  the  barque-rigged 
ship,  Edwin  and  Lizzie,  Captain  Kirkham ;  who  relates  one 
of  those  peculiarly  rare  and  singular  instances  of  a  whale 
striking  a  vessel  direct  on  the  stem,  and  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Edwin  and  Lizzie  had  nearly  caused  her  to  founder,  so 
tremendous  was  the  blow. 

9.  Thb  vessel  left  Prince  Edward  Island  with  a  cargo  of 
timber  for  this  port,  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  in  lat  45.1 
N.,  long.  27.8.  W.  (previous  to  which  she  had  experienced 
severe  weather),  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon,  was  struck 
by  a  large  whale.  Part  of  the  cutwater  of  the  Edwin  and 
Lizzie  was  carried  away,  and  the  main  stem  out  ri^t^t^^s^^^^sj^ 
to  the  wooden  ends. 
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10.  This  terrible  blow,  as  might  be  expected,  caused  great 
alarm  on  board  the  vessel,  and  so  rapidly  did  she  leak  that, 
to  save  the  ship  and  crew  if  possible,  the  pumps  were  in- 
stantly manned,  and  kept  going  night  and  day  without  into^ 
mission.  Fortunately  they  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
though  the  Edwin  and  Lizzie  (a  new  vessel)  had  seven  feet  of 
water  in  her  hold,  she  was  brought  safely  to  the  Mersey,  and 
docked  in  Brunswick  Dock. 

11.  What  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  may  be,  cannot  ot 
course  be  ascertained  until  the  vessel  is  discharged,  but  it  u 
enough  to  render  her  escape  from  foundering  somewhat  it- 
markable.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  Captain 
Kirkham,  his  officers  and  crew,  for  their  unwearied  exertiona 
during  twelve  days  and  nights  to  keep  the  Edwin  and  Lixoe 
afloat ;  for  under  more  favourable  circumstances  have  vessek 
been  abandoned,  without  an  effort  having  been  made  to  eave 
them. 

Questions. — 1.  What  name  is  giren  to  the  tracts  of  land  diacoTere<l 
of  late  years  ?  Bj  whom  were  they  discovered  ?  2.  Describe  Victoria 
Land?  Mount  Erebas ?  What  is  Westward?  8.  Where  are  Kemf 
and  Enderbj  Lands  situate  ?  Graham  Land  ?  What  islands  are  north 
and  north-west  ?  4.  Where  is  Tristan  da  Cnnha  situate  ?  What  ii 
the  depth  of  the  sea?  5.  Where  are  Prince  Edward  islands  sitaate? 
What  islands  are  to  the  eastward  ?  What  of  Kergnelin  islands  f  Aa- 
sterdam  and  St.  Paul  islands  ?  6.  What  birds  and  aninaals  are  foan^ 
in  Antarctica  ?  7.  What  dangers  had  the  early  nayigaton  and  explo- 
rers to  guard  agaiu&t?  %.  ^Vvat  of  the  Edwin  and  Lizsie?  9.  Wkat 
did  the  captain  reValA  ol  vV^  ^wn^^  ^w«;i  \^.  ^V»i  did  the  i 
ners  do  ?    1 1 .  To  'wliom  \%  '^x^Tv*^  ^^wt't 
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Chap.  CXCIII.— Oceania  continued. 

OHRONOLOOT  OF  OCEANIA.  A.D. 

Java  discovered  bj  the  Portugaese 1510 

New  Holland  discoTered  by  the  Dutch           ....  1610 

Batavia,  the  capital  of  Java,  bailt  by  the  Datch            .        .  1619 

Captain  Cook  took  possession  of  New  Holland      .        .        .  1770 

Botany  Bay,  in  New  South  Wales,  settled     ....  1778 

Sandwich  Islands  discovered  by  Captain  Cook      .        .        .  1778 

Death  of  Captain  Cook 1779 

Ship  Bounty  arrives  at  Otaheite            1788 

Convicts  first  sent  to  Van  Dieman's  Land       ....  1»04 
The  English  take  Java  from  the  Dutch           .        .        .        .1811 

Sir  Thomas  Staines  reaches  Pitcaim's  island         .        .        .  1813 
Java  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  English     .        .        .        .1816 

Missionaries  established  at  the  Sandwich  Islands    .        .        .  1820 

Constittltion  of  New  South  Wales  proclaimed         .        .        .  1848 

Gold  discovered  in  Australia 1850 

Three  ships  leaye  Australia  with  seven  tons  of  gold  on  board  1852 

A  mass  of  gold  found  in  the  Canadian  Gully,  134  lb.  8  oz.    .  1853 

**  Victoria  Nugget,"  found  at  Bendigo  Diggins,  840  oz.  of  gold  1853 

Constitution  of  Victoria ,        .  1854 

Branch  of  Royal  Mint  established  at  Sidney    ....  1855 

Responsible  government  established  in  New  South  Wales    .  1856 

Constitution  of  South  Australia 1856 

The  Colony  of  Queensland  formed  out  of  New  South  Wales. .  1859 

Insurrection  of  the  natives  in  New  Zealand           .        .        .  1860 

Maori  war  commenced 1863 

Submission  of  the  Maories 1864 


Chap.  CXCIV.— -Review. 

DUEATIOir  or  EMPIRBS.      ASIA.      AE^\<^K. 

L  Ibavb  now  told  yon  my  story  oi  tVe  toax  Q^sawcVKt^  ^^^'Ob^s 
^lobe,  snd  that  fiflih  division  viWif^s  -oaftaea  \J3aAftx  ^^^^k^»* 
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Oceania.  But,  ere  we  part,  let  us  take  a  backward  glance 
at  the  countries  through  which  we  haye  travelled,  and  a 
general  viei^  of  the  events  which  have  been  narrated. 

2.  You  will  remember  that  the  creation  took  place  4004 
years  B.C.,  and  you  will  remember  that  it  is  now  1865  yean 
since  the  birth  of  Christ  It  is  therefore  5869  years  since 
the  creation. 

3.  What  a  wonderful  story  does  the  world  present !  A 
little  less  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  there  was  but  a  single 
human  pair  on  this  globe.  These  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  every  other  part  of  the  earth  was 
without  inhabitants.  Now  the  whole  world  is  peopled, 
and  not  less  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  are  ia 
existence. 

4.  And,  since  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  bow  many 
nations  have  arisen  and  passed  away  I     How  many  empiies 
have  flourished  and  decayed  I     How  many  millions  of  indi- 
viduals have  lived  and  died  I     It  is  a  matter   whidi  we    { 
cannot  calculate  with  precision,  but  it  is  probable  that  at    j 
least  one  hundred  thousand  millions  of  persons  have  existed    ' 
and  perished  since  the  world  began.  *  Ij 

5.  The  subject  is  almost  too  vast  for  our  oomprefaeoiMMii  j 
let  us  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  the  principal  empirei 
of  which  history  gives  us  an  account.     The  first  empii«  tkat  ' 
was  formed,  aa  ^ou.  will  remember,  was  that  of  AHjiia.  j 
This  was   f oanAe^  Vj  ksSoMx  'i'l'l^  i^wwi  ^a^  and  it  wai  i 

'^oretthwsnx  by  AiV>a.Q«a  ^^^  ^.^.,\5*.^5s.  -w«.  ^[^c^bb^  [ 
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revived,  and  continued  until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  538  B.a  Its 
whole  duration,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  to  its  final 
overthrow,  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and '  ninety-one 
years. 

6.  The  next  great  empire  was  that  of  Persia,  founded  by 
Cyrus  in  536  B.a  This  rose  to  great  power,  and  spread 
itself  over  a  large  portion  of  Asia.  But  in  the  year  330  B.O. 
it  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  soon  after  became  subject 
to  the  Parthians,  having  existed  about  two  hundred  and  six 
years.  The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  much  smaller  in 
extent,  and  of  modem  origin. 

7.  China,  the  most  populous  empire  on  the  globe,  is  also 
the  oldest.  It  is  now  about  four  thousand  years  from  the 
time  of  its  first  emperor  to  the  present  date.  The  empire  of 
the  Saracens  commenced  a.d.  638,  and  was  overthrown  by 
the  Turks,  a.d.  1258,  having  continued  six  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 

8.  The  Jewish  nation  may  be  considered  as  having  its 
origin  in  Abraham,  who  left  Chaldea  and  removed  to  Car 
naan,  1921  B.a  From  this  period  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  the 
year  a.d.  70,  was  a  space  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety- one  yeafs.  From  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt,  to  their  dispersion  after  the  destruction  of  Jeni- 
salem,  was  a  period  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  years. 
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9.  Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  and  empres 
of  Asia.  The  onlj  African  empire  of  great  duration  was  that 
of  Egypt  This  was  founded  by  Misraim,  2188  B.a,  and 
continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  332  B.a  During  this 
period  of  a  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-siz  years^  it 
experienced  many  changes,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  one 
continued  empire.  Since  its  conquest  by  Alexander,  it  has 
had  many  masters. 

10.  Carthage  was  oiiginally  a  Phoenician  colony,  and  was 
founded  869  years  B.a  The  people  owned  a  great  many 
vessels,  and  carried  on  trade  with  various  towns  and  cities 
around  the  Mediterranean.  They  likewise  established  colo- 
nies in  Spain,  and  along  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa. 

1 1  Their  ships  also  made  pretty  long  voyages ;  some  of 
them  going  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  visiting  the  westffD 
coast  of  Africa.  It  has  even  been  conjectured  that  some 
of  their  adventurous  seamen  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  di^ 
covered  America,  made  settlements  there^  and  were  thai  the 
progenitors  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  were  found  there ;  bm 
this  is  not  probable. 

12.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Carthage  was  at  one  tiat 
a  great  and  flourishing  city,  and  that  the. whole  oooatit 
around  it  became  populous.     Such  was  its  power  that  it  wis 
the  rival  of  BomA)  «iid  long  maintained  a  oonfliot  with  its   , 
luragbty  oompeifitoT.   Bxi\»  Vcl  ^  ^\a^  ifioe^^e  it  was  ofw  j 
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thrown,  146  a  a,  liaving  existed  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years. 

13.  The  Barbarjr  states,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis,  are  of  modem  origin.  The  countries  where  these  are 
situated  were,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  inhabited  in  the 
time  of  the  Bomans,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  populous. 
They  all  became  subject  to  Bome,  and  experienced  many 
changes  till  they  were  overrun  by  the  Saracens, 

14.  In  after  times  they  became  subject  to  the  Turks ;  but 
for  several  hundred  yeai*s  they  have  enjoyed  independence, 
with  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  But 
even  this  independence  has  now  ceased,  and  Algiers,  at  the 
present  time,  is  subjected  to  the  sway  of  France. 

QuBSTiONa. — 2.  When  did  the  creation  take  place?  How  long  since 
the  birth  of  Christ?  Since  the  creation?  S.  What  of  the  world 
abont  six  thousand  yean  ago  ?  At  the  present  time  ?  4.  How  many 
people  have  probably  existed  since  the  creation  ?  5.  By  whom  and 
when  was  the  empire  of  Assyria  founded  ?  What  of  it?  Its  duration  ? 
6.  What  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia?  7.  What  of  China?  Empire  of 
the  Saracens?  8.  Wliat  of  the  Jewish  nation?  9.  What  of  Egypt? 
10.  When  was  Carthage  founded  ?  What  of  the  Phoenicians  ?  1 1 .  Their 
ships?  Seamen  ?  12.  What  of  Carthage?  When  was  it  overthrown? 
How  long  had  it  existed?  13.  What  of  the  Barbaiy  states?  14.  What 
of  Algieii/ 
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Chap.  CXCV. — Review  carUintucl. 

DURATION  OF  BMPIBBS  CONTINUED.     XVBOPB. 

1.  Let  u8  now  tarn  our  attention  to  Surope.  It  if  tof 
posed  that  the  Kelts  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe  at  a  ver 
early  period.  Whether  they  entered  the  Bonth^eastem  oomc 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  crossed  <b 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  what '. 
cannot  tell. 

2.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  some  few  scattered  tribe 
may  have  migrated,  even  into  the  central  parts  of  Eoropi 
as  early  as  2000  B.a  But  this  is  hardly  probable.  I 
appears  certain,  however,  that  they  were  numerous  in  G«i 
many,  France,  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and  ia  Britaii 
several  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

3.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  period  in  which  th 
Kelts  first  migrated  into  Europe,  it  is  generally  admitted  tin 
the  earliest  permanent  settlement  in  that  quarter  of  the  glol 
was  made  by  a  Phoenician  colony  in  Qreece,  1856  ae.  TLi 
colony  was  led  by  Inachus. 

4.  But  it  was  not  till  three  hundred  years  after  tha 
Athens  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  who  came  thither,  Imn^ 
with  him  a  number  of  settlers  from  Egypt.  This  is  ccw 
Ittdered  as  the  foundation  of  the  Grecian  states^  aod  th 

proper  point  at  wlaickx  CitedwiVY^\ftT5\»^\ju 

'    \  The  indepeudeuce  ot  wi^v^^^ ^^^  '«^\«c««mi!^\ 
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the  Bcnnan  conquest,  14&  B.a ;  a  period  of  one  thousand 
seyen  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  first  settlement  hj 
Inachus,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  years  from 
the  founding  of  Athens  hy  Gecrops. 

6.  Home  was  founded  752  B.O.  Its  power  continued  to 
increase  until  the  whole  civilized  world  howed  beneath  its 
yoke.  Its  form  of  government  was  often  changed,  being  at 
first  a  kingdom,  then  a  republic,  and  lastly  an  empire.  The 
city  of  Home  was  taken  by  Odoacer,  a.d.  476,  and  a  period 
was  thus  put  to  its  dominion.  The  whole  duration  of  the 
Homan  empire  was  therefore  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years. 

7.  The  Greek  empire,  whose  capital  was  Byzantium,  after- 
wards called  Constantinople,  was  originally  a  portion  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  was  usually  called  the  Eastern  empire. 
Constantine  removed  to  Constantinople  A.D.  329,  but  the 
division  was  made  by  Theodosius,  a.d.  895,  at  which  point 
the  Greek  empire  b^an. 

8.  It  experienced  various  vicissitudes,  but  continued  till 
1463,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  a 
>eriod  was  put  to  the  Greek  empire^  after  it  had  continued 
<ne  thousand  and  fifty-eight  years. 

9.  The  history  of  the  Turks  appears  to  commence  at  the 
>int  where  that  of  the  Saracens  ends.  Under  the  name  of 
urtars,  they  overturned  the  Saracen  empire  A.D.  1258L 
ley  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  ha.^^  ^h^sl 
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fnaiatained  it.     They  extended  their  dominion  over  those 
countries  which  the  Saiaoems  had  conquered,  and  some  others. 

10.  Othman  L  began  to  reign  in  1268,  and  founded  the 
Ottoman  empire  1299  ;  this  exists  at  the  present  day.  The 
w^hoie  duration,  therefore,  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  fi!Oin 
the  conquest  of  (Bagdad,  1258,  to  the  present  time,  1862,  is 
six  hundred  and  four  years.  This  duration  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  property  so  called,  from  its  establishment  by  Othman 
I.  to  1865,  is  fi^e  hundred  and  sixty-six  years.  From  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1458,  that  dtj 
has  been  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

11.  The  French  monarchy  began  with  Childerio,  who 
became  king  in  458.  Bjfi  son  Clovis  was  the  first  Christian 
king.  He  drove  the  Romans  out  of  France,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  French  kingdom  is  often  reckoned  as  commencing  in 
his  reign,  about  the  year  a.d.  481,  at  which  time  he  succeeded 
his  father,  Childeric.  The  duration  of  the  French  monarchy, 
therefore,  from  the  year  481  to  1865,  is  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  years;  and  it  is  the  oldest  exis^ 
ing  kingdom  in  Europe. 

12«  The  English  monarchy  is  considered  as  beginning  witb 
Egbert,  who  was  the  first  Saxon  king,  and  came  to  the  thros* 
A.i>.  827.  From  this  period  to  the  year  1865,  is  a  space  d 
one  thousand  and  thirty-eight  years.  'Next  to  France^  flii 
is  the  oldest  motvaTc\rj  la  Europe. 
•    13-  The  ottiet  Vini^a«>a  ^\  ^sa^s^  ^ve^  ^  more 
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origin.  The  Moors  established  themselves  in  Spain  A.D. 
712,  and  were  finally  expelled  in  1492,  having  held  dominion 
'  in  that  country  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years.  For  a  long 
time  the  Moorish  sovereigns  held  possession  of  three-fourths 
of  Spain;  but  other  portions  remained  independent,  and 
existed  under  the  title  of  kingdoms.  One  of  these  was 
Asturias,  wliich  was  founded  by  Pelagio.  His  successors 
founded  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arragon,  and 
others. 

14.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  came  to  the  throne  in 
14S3.  He  married  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  and  their  two 
kingdoms  were  united.  From  this  period  the  several  portions 
of  Spain  were  gradually'  combined  into  one  government.  We 
may  therefore  consider  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  as  the  proper  point  at  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
begins.  Its  continuation,  therefore,  to  the  year  1 865,  is  exactly 
four  hundred  and  twelve  years. 

15.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  founded  a.d,  1139^,  but 
it  did  npt  become  finally  independent  of  Spain  till  1604. 
From  this  time  to  1865|  is  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  years. 

16.  Charlemagne,  as  you  will  remember,  was  King  of 
jFi^ce,  but  he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and 
fixe^  his  residence  there  a.d.  802 ;  but  in  9 1 1,  Conrad,  duke 
of  Francpni^  vm  elected  emperor,  and  this  is  the  i^vc^ 
from  which  the  oriofin  of  the  Oerman  emigiiT^^a  xj^a^iSii  ^si*^ 
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It  continued  till  the  year  1806 ;  a  pt^riod  of  eight  himdred 
and  eighty-four  years. 

17.  Austria,  as  I  have  told  you,  was  originally  one  of  tlie 
German  states,  and  was  called  an  archduchy.  In  1273, 
Eodolph  of  Hapsburg  became  the  archduke,  and  was  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany.  From  this  period,  Austria  steadilj 
increased  in  strength,  and  we  may  properly  consider  it  as  the 
point  at  which  its  power  was  established.  From  this  date 
till  1 865,  is  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  yean. 

18.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  founded  in  1701. 
Poland,  haying  been  an  archduchy  for  many  years,  was  formecl 
into  a  kingdom  in  999,  under  Boleslaus.  In  1795  it  vie 
seized  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  was  thus  finsDj 
blotted  out  from  the  list  of  independent  nations^  after  a  don- 
tion  of  seven  himdred  and  ninety-six  years. 

19.  Hussia,  anciently  called  Sarmatia,  and  inhabited  br 
Tartars  called  Scythians,  was  overrun  by  Scandinavian  tribes 
in  the  ninth  century,  who  obtained  a  permanent  dominioD  ib 
the  country.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  scene  of  blooddied 
and  turmoil,  and  at  length  was  subjected  by  the  TartsA 
who  maintained  their  sway  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years. 

20.  It  was  delivered  from  this  galling  yoke  by  Job 
Basilowits  I.,  in  1450,  and  its  independence  was  tliiis  flrif 
blished.    Fromt\ua  M^  till  1865  is  a  space  of  lour  buM 
Bad  iiAeen  yean. 
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21.  The  kingdom  of  Sweden  is  of  considerable  antiquity* 
About  the  year  481,  the  rulen^  who  were  judges,  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  and  their  descendants  continued  to  reign 
till  1068.  But  Sweden  at  this  time  was  of  small  extent,  the 
people  extreme]/  barbarous^  and  the  govemment  unsettled. 
In  the  year  994,  Olo^  the  king,  was  converted  to  Christianitj^ 
and  formed  the  country  into  a  regular  monarchy.  From 
this  date  to  1865  is  a  space  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years. 

22.  Skiold  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Denmark, 
but  we  know  little  about  him  or  his  successors  till  the  year 
920,  when  Gorm  the  Old  appears  to  hare  established  the 
goTemment  by  uniting  the  several  Danish  tribes  into  one 
kingdom.  From  this  date  till  1865,  is  a  period  of  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  years. 

23.  Holland  was  originally  settled  by  Belgic  tribes.  It 
was  first  formed  into  a  state  by  Count  Thierry,  a.d.  868.  It 
aflerwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  people 
revolted,  and,  in  1581,  formed  themselves  into  a  republic. 

24.  This  is  the  proper  point  at  which  we  may  date  the 
independence  of  Holland ;  though  it  was  not  erected  into  a 
kingdom  till  1806.  Belgium  was  formerly  attached  to  Hol- 
land, and  constituted  a  part  of  what  was  then  called  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  it  became  an  independent 
kingdom  in  1830. 

25.  Switzerland,  after  having  been  saV^^eX.  \i^  V>afe^^o«^-^^ 
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the  Frencli,  and  the  Germans,  became  an  independent  naliaa 
in  1315.  From  this  date  to  1865,  is  a  period  of  five  hnndred 
and  fiffy  yean. 

26*  The  first  ruler  of  Naples  who  acquired  the  title  of 
king,  was  Koger,  who  reigned  about  the  year  1 1^0.  Saidmift 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1303,  and  continued  in  their 
bands  till  1708,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  alid  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  1720. 
Genoa,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy,  were  added  to  the  kingdom  at 
a  later  date.    These  now  are  part  of  the  kiogdam  of  Italy. 

27.  Yenice  was  formed  into  a  sort  of  republic  in  697, 
Paolucci  Anafesto  being  the  first  doge.  It  became  a  power- 
ful state,  and  continued  independent  till  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Napoleon,  in  1797.  It  was  soon  after  trans- 
ferred to  Austria,  under  whose  rtde  it  still  remains. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  Kelts?  How  did  tiey  enter  Europe? 
2.  What  has  been  conjectured?  What  ap|)ears  certain?  a  When 
was  the  first  settlement  in  Europe  ?  4.  When  and  by  whom  was  Atheas 
founded  ?  When  does  Grecian  history  begin  ?  5.  When  was  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece  terminated  ?  How  long  had  it  existed  f  6.  Whii 
can  you  say  of  Home  ?  How  long  did  the  empire  endnre  f  7.  Whit 
of  the  Greek  empire?  When  did  it  begin  ?  8.  How  was  it  terminated  ? 
9.  What  of  the  Turks  ?  Extent  of  the  Turkish  dominion  ?  10.  Wk 
founded  the  Ottoman  empire  ?  Duration  of  the  Ottoman  empint 
What  of  Constantinople  ?  11.  Wliat  of  Childeric  ?  CIotis  7  Don- 
tion  of  the  French  monarchy  ?  12.  What  of  Egbert  f  DnratieB  of 
the  English  monatdiy  ^  \^.^Wti^\.  ^^  xV^  Moors ?  Peli^io  aad  Mi 
successors?    U.  VJhat.  ol¥«t^xiWv\'\  ^i ^>x iftft*»A >wx* entile 
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b^gin?  Its  duration?  15.  What  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal? 
U.  What  of  Charlemagne?  Conrad?  Duration  of  the  German  em- 
pire? 17.  WhatofAoBtria?  Its  duration?  18.  Prussia?  Itsdnr^ 
tion  ?  19.  What  of  Russia  ?  20.  How  was  it  rendered  independent  ? 
Its  duration?  21.  What  of  Sweden?  Its  duration?  22.  What  of 
Denmark  ?  Its  duration  ?  23.  What  of  Holland  ?  24.  When  did  it 
become  a  kingdom  ?     25.  What  of  Switzerland  ?     Its  duration  ? 

26.  What  of  Naples  ?     Sardinia  ?     Genoa  ?     Piedmont  ?     Savoy  ? 

27.  What  of  Venice  ?    To  whom  does  it  belong  ? 


Chap.  CXOVI. — Review  continued. 

▲NCIBMT  NAMES  OF  0OUNTRIE8,  BTa 

You  already  know  that  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe^ 
Asia^  and  Africa,  have  different  names  at  the  present  daj 
from  what  they  had  in  ancient  times.  I  will  therefore  g^ve 
you  a  list  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms  throughont 
these  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  showing  their  present  and 
ancient  names,  together  with  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
the  sources  from  which  the  present  inhabitants  have  sprung, 
00  far  as  I  am  able. 

ASIA 

Modem  Names.    Ancient  Names.        Original  Inha-      From  whom  the  preawtln. 
Avuviu  MMiiw.    AUV.VUI,  x^wuv..  bltants.  habitants  are  descended. 

NatoUa         Asia  Minor         j^^'f^w''**  ""^  ^Gree^^Jew^^^ 
I    Japhet  (and  others.  ^ 

p«1o.*Iti«      r«««»Ti  (Descendants  of  ^Ofi^\i'8^.V^i5i55&«x>.^ 

Palestine      Canaan  ^    g^^  ^    ^l^^-tx^tox^- 

SfrU  Syna  ■     ■  , 


Armenia 

X)iaTbcto 
Onrdlstan 

Bagdad 
j^arbeit*an 

Chora3»ti 

Persia 

i^tractan 

Cabulistan 

Tiberia,T 

tary,  «c- 


/Armenia 
Mesopotamia 

Media 

Parthia 

Hyrcania 

Persia 


'^blunts  •re««-T 
COrigitial  ^^^^ 


Bactria 
Cabulistan         ^^ 

Siberia,  Tar-^l  Scytbia 

tary,  «c-     > 


Persia  t  "^^t.! 
<  AsUtlc  Bar- I  I>^hem  ) 
•^    mati*  ' 


Libya 
Barca 

of  Tuuis  ^  i 
Part  of  TumBl  ^umidia 

Manritatiia 
"Morocco 

Beledulgeiid  /«^-^^  _ 

^ubia     apd^Btl^opia 

"^  Aby»it^  >  ETTBOPE. 

(Gotbic  tnbes) 

Norway,        I  ^^^^^tv«Hv^  \U«^\«»*  ^ 
Jutland 


iGreeks,  Car-  > 
^    tbagimaas) 
(Cartbagim-  1 
I    ans?  > 

(Mauri,    o^    \ 
\    Moors        > 

GfiBtuU 


Original 
Arabs, 

Original 


XodflniNi 

RoBsla 

Great  Britain  Britannia 

Scotland 


Caledonia 

Ireland  Hibemia 

Holland  and)  n^i^^^ 

Belgium   i^^S"^ 

France  Ganis 
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Ancient  N«mei. 
Sarmatia         Tartars 

Kelts  or  Gaels 

>     Korman  French 
Original  inhabitants. 


Original  Inh»*      From  whom  the  present  In- 
bitentiw  habitants  are  descended 

( Tartars,  Scandina- 
•<  yianSy  and  other 
C     tribes. 

!  Saxons,  Danes,  Bri^ 
tons,  &C. 
(Highlands,        > 
<  Kelts;  Low-      | 
(     lands,  Picts  , 
Kelts  or  Gaels 


BelgSB 

Kelts  or  Ganls 


Germany 

Switzerland 
Tyrol 


TTentones,         J 
Germania     ^Alemanni,  and) 
(    other  tribes  j 
HeWetii 


(Kelts,  Franks,  Nor- 
\    mans. 

Original  inhabitants. 


Helretia 

RhsBtia 

Thrace 

Hispania 

Lnsitania 


CarthaginUM.  5  ®^"k^  vf i'.'i^L'^'^ 


{'IS 


reeks 


•<    Goths,  Vandals,  and 
C    others. 


Spain 

Portugal 

^;^X1  C-'P-«-»  KelforGaul.  f^STGoit^^l!^"' 

Macedonia      Macedonia  — — 

Greece            Greece           {^EffiJptiaM    }  Original  inhabitants. 
QuESTiOKS. — The  teacher  can  here  ask  the  andaU  name,  original  in- 
\abitantSf  ffc,  of  each  country. 
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Chap.  CXCVIL— Genebal  Views. 

THE  OBIGTN  AND  PBOaKBSS  OF  GOTSBHlfBHT. 

1.  I  SUPPOSE  by  this  time  that  my  reader  is  weaiy ;  but  I 
must  Ask  his  patience  for  a  short  time,  till  I  have  given  a 
brief  account  of  several  important  matters.  I  shall  first  speak 
of  government. 

2.  You  observe  that^  at  the  present  day,  some  nations  are 
governed  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.  In  Ameiica 
the  people  are  governed  by  rulers  of  their  own  choice,  and 
according  to  a  constitution  of  their  own  formation.  This 
nation  is  therefore  called  a  rejftiblic. 

3.  Some  nations  are  governed  by  kings  or  emperors,  who 
.rule  according  to  their  own  will.     These  are  called  despotie 

monarchies.  Other  nations  are  ruled  by  kings  or  emperorii 
whose  power  is  restrained  by  legislative  assemblies,  who  make 
laws  for  the  country.     These  are  called  limited  monarchies. 

4.  Kow,  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  world  has  always 
been  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  now.  The  first  kind 
of  government  sprang  from  that  of  the  fsbther  of  a  family.  In 
the  first  place,  he  ruled  over  his  children,  who  aoquirad  tlM 
habit  of  obeying  him.  His  grandchildren  followed  thor 
example,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  little  community  sate- 
rally  yielded  to  the  authority  of  their  common  parent. 

5.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  that  kind  of  govenimeot 
which  18  called  patnax<3[v«X*   \\»  «n8iw^\)R£<^Ta  the  FIoo^  and 

also  preyailed  mmaxiiT«^^'^  ks«.Vs^  ^fi^«t^^^\  .s.«4. 
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Bat  mankind  were  at  length  divided  into  separate  tribes, 
and  these  became  inyolved  in  wars  with  each  other.  In 
the  straggles  which  ensued,  some  ta.en  displayed  superior 
strength,  courage,  and  skill  These  naturally  became  the 
leader^  and  were  intrusted  with  extensive  authority. 

6.  All  men  are  fond  of  power,  and  these  leaders  soon 
acquired  almost  complete  dominion  over  the  people.  This 
produced  the  second  kind  of  government,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  chie^  and  was  usually  that  of  warlike  tribes,  who  had 
advanced  from  the  savage  to  the  barbarous  state. 

7.  When  society  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  build  towns 
and  cities,  the  military  cliiefbain  was  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  more  refined  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  people.  They 
now  desired  rulers  with  more  sonorous  titles ;  they  must  be 
surrounded  with  pomp  and  ceremony;  they  must  wear  crowns 
upon  their  heads,  and  dwell  in  palaces. 

8.  They  must  be  attended  by  persons  richly  attired^  and^ 
in  order  to  give  sacredness  to  the  kingly  character,  must  hold 
themselves  aloof  fiom  the  people,  as  if  superior  to  other  mortals. 
Thus  a  third  kind  of  government  was  formed,  which  is  called 
monarchicaL 

9.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  the  monarchs  or  kings 
^ere  selfish,  and  made  slaves  of  the  people.  In  some  coun- 
tries, therefore,  the  people  elected  their  rulers,  and  made  laws 
for  theibtelves.  Thus  a  fourth  kind  of  government  was  in* 
stitutedi  called  r^fpublician. 
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10.  Now  you  will  l)ear  m  mind  that  the  first  kind  of 
govemmeDt,  jcalled  patriarchal,  was  adopted  in  the  earliert 
ages  of  society,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  second 
kind  of  government,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  chie^  was 
adopted  by  warlike  tribes  who  had  not  yet  reached  a  state  of 
civilization. 

11.  The  third  kind  of  government  was  adopted  when 
people  had  become  civilized  and  luxurious.  It  was  the  form 
of  government  among  the  ancient  Assyrians,  Egyptians^  and 
Persians,  and  has  been,  since  the  period  of  these  empires,  in 
all  ages  of  mankind,  more  prevalent  than  any  other  systenL 
At  the  present  day,  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  subject  to 
monarchical  government. 

12.  The  republican  form  of  government  was  partially 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  soon  after  their  return  from  Egypt 
But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Greeks  that  a  genuine 
republic  was  established.  Several  of  the  states  of  Greece 
formed  themselves  into  republics  at  different  times;  but  then 
were  of  short  duration,  and  were  usually  overthrown  bv 
aspiring  men,  who  made  themselves  kings. 

13.  Home  was  at  one  time  a  republic^  but  here,  too,  free- 
dom soon  gave  place  to  despotism.  Other  countries  have 
been  called  republics ;  but  the  largest  and  mightiest  hitboto 
seen  was  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  professed 
to  secure,  on  pexmwiesiXi  Y^\i^\^^>^  ^^  ^n^  ri^hti  of  all 
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the  citizens,  but  here  they  unhappily  keep  several  millions  of 
coloured  people  in  slavery. 

Questions. — 2.  How  is  America  goyerned  ?    What  is  it  called  ? 

8.  What  are  despotic  monarchies  ?  What  are  limited  monarchies? 
4.  From  what  did  the  first  kind  of  government  spring?  5.  What  of  the 
patriarchal  form  of  govemment  ?  What  of  warlike  tribes  ?  6.  What 
was  the  second  kind  of  government  ?  7.  What  did  the  people  desire 
as  society  advanced  ?    8.  What  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government  ? 

9.  What  of  the  republican  form  of  government  ?  10.  What  of  the  first 
kind  of  government?  Second?  11.  What  of  the  third  kind,  or 
monarchical  government  ?  1 2.  What  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment? What  of  the  Greeks?  13.  What  of  Rome?  The  United 
States  ? 


Chap.  OXOVIII. — General  Views  continued. 

ABCHITECTUBB.      AOBIGULTUaE.     OABDENINO. 

1.  The  first  habitations  of  men  were  such  as  nature  suggest- 
ed, just  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants;  caves  or  grottoes,  huts 
and  tents.  As  civilization  advanced,  they  began  to  build  more 
durable  and  commodious  habitations.  They  fitted  the  stones 
or  bricks  together  more  neatly,  but  at  first  without  any 
cement.  After  they  had  learned  how  to  build  houses,  they 
began  to  erect  temples  for  their  gods,  which  were  much  larger 
and  better  made  than  their  own  habitations. 

2.  Architecture  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
inventions,  and  its  works  have  been  regulated  by  hereditajc^ 

i  mitation.     Whatever  rude  struotore  t\ift  dVcaaaX*^  ^'^  tqs&kcn^^ 
of  anjr  coimtry  forced  the  first  inVia\A\«D*»  ^*^  ^o't«}ac<:^'*»^'^ 
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same  furm  was  kept  up  in  after  years  by  their  more  refined 
posterity. 

8.  Thus  the  Egyptian  style  of  building  derived  its  origin 
from  the  cavern  and  mound;  the  Chinese  from  the  lent;  the 
Grecian  from  the  wooden  cabin;  and  the  Gothic  from  the 
borver  of  trees.  Architecture  at  length  became  a  fine  art, 
and  much  pains  were  bestowed  upon  temples  and  palaoea 
Colonnades,  halls,  and  courts,  soon  appeared;  the  roagh 
trunk  was  transformed  into  the  lofty  column,  and  the  natural 
vault  of  a  cavern  into  the  splendid  pantheon. 

4.  The  first  nations  who  paid  attention  to  architecture  were 
the  Babylonians,  who  built  the  temple  of  Belus  and  the 
hanging  gardens;  the  Assyrians,  who  filled  Nineveh  with 
splendid  buildings;  the  Phoenicians,  whose  cities  were 
adorned  with  magniBcent  structures;  and  the  Israelitei^ 
whose  temple  was  considered  wonderfuL  Of  the  Persian 
and  Eg3rptian  architecture  we  have  some  remains,  and  they 
are  all  in  a  style  of  prodigal  splendour  and  gigantic  height 

5.  The  Greeks  first  introduced  a  more  simple  and  dignified 
style  of  buildiog,  called  the  Doric  order.  The  lonio  ami 
Corinthian  columns  were  soon  added  to  the  Doria  After 
the  Feloponnesian  war,  this  noble  simplicity  had  again  giren 
place  to  the  excess  of  ornament ;  and,  after  the  death  cf 
Alexander,  323  B.a,  the  art  declined,  and  was  afterwards 
but  little  cultivated  in  Greece. 

6p  The  EomanB  \vbA  ^^  v>\$)a  t).ttenti(m  to  architeotin^ 
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enoooraged  Greek  artists  to  erect  splendid  buildings  in  Borne. 
Bat  when  the  seat  of  goyemment  was  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople,  the  art  declined  in  Borne.  About  this  time  the  Bo- 
man  or  Composite  coliunn  originated,  which  was  employed 
m  temples  and  splendid  buildings. 

7.  These  beautiful  works  of  art  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals ;  but  Theodoric,  a  friend 
of  the  arte,  endeavoured  to  restore  them,  and  even  erected 
several  new  ones.  This  is  the  era  of  the  origin  of  modern 
art,  and  the  style  of  buSding  it  introduced  is  called  Gothic 
architecture. 

8.  Architecture  has  experienced  different  destinies  in 
different  countries,  and  it  has  risen  and  declined  at  different 
periods.  In  America  the  Grecian  architecture  is  prevailing, 
«s  it  is  better  adapted  than  the  Gothic  to  small  buildings,  and 
does  not  require  splendid  edifices  to  display  its  beauty. 

9.  The  first  menticm  of  agriculture  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  Moses.  From  them  we  learn  that  Cain  was  a  "  tiller  of 
the  ground,"  and  that  Noah  '^  began  to  be  a  husbandman, 
and  planted  a  vineyard." 

10.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
Fhmniciftna,  appear  to  have  held  husbandly  in  high  estima- 
tion in  the  earliest  ages.  The  Carthaginians  were  sensible 
of  its  blessings,  and  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fratum*  The  implements  of  Grecian  agriculture  were  very 
£bw  and  sbnple ;  the  Bomans  used  a  great  m&Ti^  Yisi!^<sia<ss^x>% 
hot  jmriaeii2arif  venerated  the  plo^g\u 
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11.  Gardening,  for  the  production  of  culinary  TegeitUai 
appears  to  have  received  attention  in  all  ages,  where  the 
people  had  advanced  to  a  state  of  civilization.  Omameniil 
gardening,  which  is  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  with  walk% 
and  fountains,  and  groves,  and  beautiful  shruUs,  plants^  and 
flowers,  and  disposing  them  all  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  pio* 
duce  a  pleasing  effect,  can  only  belong  to  a  refined  peopldi 

12.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  which  consisted  o£ 
earth  raised  upon  pillars,  and  set  out  with  plants,  which  wen 
necessarily  watered  by  artificial  means,  were  very  wonderfol, 
but  they  could  hardly  be  considered  beautifuL 

13.  The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  carried  the  art  d 
ornamental  gardening  to  any  great  extent.  The  style  cl 
ornamental  gardening  among  the  Komans,  as  you  will 
remember  in  the  account  I  have  given  you  of  Pliny's  ?ill% 
was  highly  ai*tificial,  but  not  pleasing. 

14.  The  whole  art  of  ornamental  gardening  appean  to 
Lave  been  banished  from  Europe  fix>m  the  time  that  the  bar- 
bamns  overspread  its  southern  regions,  till  Charlemagne  £d 
something  towards  its  revival 

15.  In  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  a  new  style  wii 
introduced  into  France.  According  to  this,  the  gromdi 
were  artificially  laid  out  in  straight  walks,  crossing  each  otbr 
at  right  angles, 

16.  These  wexe  liordered  by  straight  rows  of  trwi^  bmot 
of  which  "wet©  ca\i  VxiV>  ^^  l^TiBL^^^^wMMlda^  IiajMrtMb 
and  yariow  aa\ma\».    SVs>^«t>^  ^w»\3K^.t«Jk\ii.iMfi^ 
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grotesque  forms.  Fountains  were  interspersed,  from  wliich 
figures  representing  frogs,  li^ard^  lions,  and  crocodiles,  spout- 
ed forth  columns  of  water. 

17.  This  artificial  and  absurd  style  was  afterwards  intro* 
^vmd  into  Holland,  England,  and  other  countries.     But,  at 

a  hiter  period,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  CHiinese  and     ^ 
J^panepe  had  followed  for  ages  a  more  natural  style  of 
omiimental  gardening.    They  collected  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  the  finest  shrubs  and  trees,  and  planted  them  in  irre- 
gular groups. 

18.  They  sought,  as  fiur  as  possible,  to  imitate  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasing  arrangements  of  nature.  The  English 
introduced  this  system  into  their  own  country,  and  nothing 
can  easeeed  the  charming  efieot  of  the  ornamental  gardening 
of  England  at  the  present  day. 

Qdestiohs. — 1.  What  of  the  first  inhmbitants  of  man  ?  Wbftt  wab 
done  as  ciyilization  advanced?  2.  What  of  architectore ?  3. 
Mention  the  different  atyU»  of  building.  What  of  architecture  at 
leqgtJi?  4.  What  poopU  $fst  p»id  attention  to  axchitectove?  What 
of  Persian  and  l^ytwx  architectme?  &  What  of  the  (SbnoeM? 
Their  arc)iitectnre?  6.  What  of  the  Roman  architectore  ?  7.  What 
of  the  Goths  and  Yandals?  Theodoric?  Gothic  architecture?  S. 
What  of  architecture  in  America?  9.  What  mention  is  made  of 
agtioalture  in  Scripture?  la  What  of  the  agriculture  of  different 
kingdoms?  11.  What  of  gardening ?  Ornamental  gardening?  \%. 
What  of  the  gardens  of  Semiramis  ?  13.  What  of  the  Greeks  ?  The 
Bomans  ?  14.  How  was  gardening  banished  ftoisk  '^^Okics^l  ""^(V^ 
revired  it?  IX  What  of  the  style  under  IiOx»\ft  ^XW.^  vi^^troas.^*^ 
gardeaiDgio  China  and  Japan  ?    i'  En^amd? 
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C11A.P.  OXCIX. — Genebal  Views  eotUinued 

GOMHIBSOB. 

1.  The  first  mention  made  of  nations  trading  one  with 
another,  appears  in  the  book  of  (Genesis  xxxviii.  25,  when 
Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  to  a  band  of  lahmaeliteB,  who 
were  conyeying  spices,  balm,  and  myrrh  into  Egypt.  The 
balm  was  from  Gilead,  and  the  myrrh  was  the  produce  of 
Arabia.  They  were  going  through  the  land  of  Canaan  into 
Egypt,  which  was  then  a  highly  cultivated  kingdom. 

2.  The  central  situation  of  Egypt  has  always  made  it  the 
emporium  of  commerce.  By  caravans,  the  treasures  of  AaU 
and  Africa  were  brought  thither.  Trade  was  always  held  in 
esteem,  because  of  the  wealth  that  it  brought.  Of  the  mari- 
time trade  of  the  Egyptians  we  have  no  regular  account,  for 
they  superstitiously  neglected  the  sea  for  many  ages. 

8.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  of  Phcsnicia,  are  next  found  riiiDf 
bto  notice.  Their  country  was  not  rick  in  its  produetioiis; 
industry  alone  made  their  rocks  productive  ;  they  conveyeJ 
their  merchandise  from  port  to  port,  and  commerce^  by  feed- 
ing industry,  was  itself  enriched. 

4.  About  eleven  hundred  years  before  Obristi  in  the  tine 

of  David,  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  true  spirit  of  oommeite, 

continually  ez^uded  their  voyages;  and,  finding  pbnfcf  of 

gold  in  Spain,  fti«Y  fccm^  ^  %fc\.^«MW5.v.  isx  tli6  1 

trade,  called  Qai\x,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
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5.  Solomon  saw  the  advantage  of  commeroey  and  caused 
fillips  to  be  built,  which  he  sent  to  Ophir,  and  which  brought 
back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  birds,  and  other  things.  He  had 
also  great  traffic  with  Egypt,  whence  he  obtained  horses  and 
fine  linen. 

6.  About  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  before  Christ, 
Carthage  was  built,  and  became  famous  for  her  copimeroe 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  700  B.C.,  Corinth  became 
distinguished  as  a  maritime  power,  and  made  improvements 
in  the  building  of  ships. 

7.  In  588  B.C.,  Tyre  became  famous.  "We  read  an  inte- 
resting account  of  her  commerce  and  splendour  in  the  26th9 
27th,  and  28th  chapters  of  EzekieL  But  the  Tynans  drew 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  €k>d,  and  they  were  sub- 
dued first  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  afterwards  more  com- 
pletely by  Alexander,  332  B.C. 

8.  The  Phoenicians,  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  still  pur- 
sued and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  commerce,  by  means  of  Car- 
thage, till  that  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Bomans,  146  B.C. 
At  one  time  the  Grecian  states  were  conspicuous  for  their 
attention  to  naval  afiairs.  Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn  became 
fiunous,  and  remained  so  till  their  overthrow. 

9.  Alexander  paid  great  attention  to  commercial  affairs, 
and  built  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Berenice ;  at  which 
places  he  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  West,  by 
means  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  ml\i  V^aa  xvi^^t  ^^stwrv^Rj^. 
oftbeEast^brthe  Bed  Sea;  and^ttLt\i^  ccito^^.  c*s^a&20ww 
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of  Ana,  bj  the  IstlimiiB  of  Sues.    He  kept  i^  lazge  fleets^ 
and  his  revenues  were  immense. 

10.  The  Bomans  were  ignorant  of  Hie  value  d  eommeree, 
and,  as  if  thej  were  determined  to  root  it  oat,  thej  destiojed 
Corinth^  which  was  one  of  the  most  commercial  citifis  of 
Greece.  Great  stagnation  of  commerce  now  followed,  which 
was  felt  bj  all  the  surroonding  countries,  till  the  time  of 
Julias  Cadsar,  who  determined  to  revive  it^  and  restored  in 
one  year  both  Corinth  and  Carthage. 

11 .  As  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  all  around  the 
Mediterranean,  they  began  to  &vour  commerce  for  their  own 
sake.  They  therefore  obtained  supplies  from  all  the  regioos 
round  about,  to  minister  either  to  their  necessities  or  their 
luxurie&  The  return  they  made  for  these  various  and  choice 
articles  was  in  money  ;  and,  therefore,  iiiis  interchange  csn 
hardly  be  called  commerce.  Indeed,  the  Bonums  were  never 
a  commercial  people ;  they  despised  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  wished  to  rule  and  obtain  riches  only  by  the 
sword. 

12.  After  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Con* 
stantinople,  Theodopc  became  king  of  Italy,  and,  under  his 
wise  and  peaceful  reign,  commerce  began  again  to  floorisk, 
though  in  a  reduced  state.  In  the  East,  silk  began  to  be  a 
great  article  of  commeree,  and  tiie  Persiana  enriched  ih«i- 
isalvei  vtry  m\idim^>s\x».^^'iiVj(Jb.  ships  ftom 

itoppdl  at  ihfiur  ^t^ 
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and  ^arri^d  t)n  an  extensive  traffic  with  tbe  East^  Mailjr 
other  states  in  Italy  i^o  carried  oil  a  largd  trade  With  diffe- 
rent countries.  In  1063,  Pisa  and  Geiioa  becaifie  dLdtin* 
goished  as  commercial  cities. 

14.  At  the  accession  of  William  ttie  Conqueror  to  the 
throne  of  England,  in  1066|  we  datd  the  commencement  of 
commerce  in  this  country ;  and  much  intercourse  took  plaoe 
between  Normandy  and  England. 

15.  The  Crusades  we  find  giving  the  next  spur  to  com- 
merce. The  crusaders,  finding  in  the  East  luxuries  that  they 
could  not  procure  at  home,  determined  to  supply  themselves 
with  these  foreign  elegancies,  conveniences,  and  necessaries. 
Commerce  therefore  began  to  extend  itself  with  rapidity^ 

16.  The  discovery  of  tbe  polarity  of  the  loadstone  gave 
new  wings  to  commerce ;  it  was  applied  to  navigation  about 
the  year  1200.  In  the  time  of  King  John,  in  1216,  Enghind 
became  very  rich  and  populous  by  trade,  and  the  people 
flourished  accordingly. 

17.  In  1241,  the  German  towns  began  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  entered  into  a  league  for  mutual  defence.  They 
were  called  Hanse  towns.  They  made  themselves  very  rich 
and  potferful.  Edward  L  of  England  allowed  them  great 
privileges  in  trade,  which  were,  however,  curtailed  under 
Edward  YL 

18.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  another  blow  waa  atniok^i^ 
th«r  commed^ce;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  t\ie^\3«WMaa^^<3««ss^»2^f5^ 
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that  the  goyernments  of  sevenl  states  entered  into  a  letgoe 
against  them,  which  resulted  in  their  power  being  weakaned 
and  finally  sunk,  in  1662. 

19.  About  the  year  1251,  we  find  Elorenoe  rising  into 
notice  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Its  trade  was  imwiAnafl, 
and  its  fabrics  beautiful  and  costly.  The  merchants  amassed 
great  wealth,  and  became  the  bankers  of  all  Europe.  Tlud 
state  of  splendour  continued  for  centuries. 

20.  Flanders  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  principal 
manufiu:tories  of  Europe.  As  fiir  back  as  the  year  960,  we 
find  the  Flemish  trading  to  great  advantage.  In  1253  the/ 
were  famous  for  their  linens,  and  they  continued  eminent  for 
their  manufactures  till  1584,  when  Antwerp  was  destroyed 
by  the  Duke  of  Farma.  This  put  an  end  to  the  prosperitj  of 
the  country,  and  her  fine  manufactures  were  dispersed  among 
other  nations. 

21.  Hitherto  the  trade  with  India  had  been  carried  on  by 
caravans ;  but,  in  1497,  a  passage  being  found  round  the  Oapa 
of  Good  Hope,  the  way  was  now  open  to  wealth  and  luxury. 
In  the  year  1500  the  Portuguese  began  to  make  aettlemeoii 
in  Africa;  and,  soon  after,  Portugal  became  the  oentie  ot 
commerce,  till  1580,  when  the  kingdom  was  seised  by  the 
King  of  Spain. 

22.  From  the  reign  of  John,  in  1216,  to  1317,  commeitt 
flourished  in.  'fiag)AXi.d.  But  at  that  time  quarrds  between 
the  "Rugl^ftV^  and  'EVcm^^^^  ^^^^t»^  >^ssat^ ^  commfftial 
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intercoiuBe  was  suspended.  In  1331,  it  was  again  revived 
under  Edward  III.,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth. 

23.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  Beformation  was  of 
great  service  to  commerce,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI. 
a  trade  was  entered  into  with  Bussia.  Queen  Elizabeth 
greatly  encouraged  commerce.  She  formed  several  trading 
companies ;  one  to  Bussia,  and  another  to  Turkey  and  the 
Levant.  The  East  India  Company  began  during  her  reign, 
in  1600  ;  its  charter  ended  a  few  years  ago. 

24.  As  for  the  commerce  of  America,  after  independence 
was  declared,  the  commercial  resources  of  that  country  began 
to  develop  themselves.  Their  ships  penetrated  to  the  most 
distant  seas,  and  brought  home  with  them  the  produce  of 
every  clime.  Their  commercial  prosperity  is  now  established 
on  a  firm  basis. 

Questions.— 1.  What  is  the  first  mention  made  of  trade  ?  2.  What 
of  Egypt  ?  Its  commerce  ?  3.  What  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ?  4.  What  of 
the  Phcsnicians  ?  Cadiz  ?  5.  What  encouragement  did  Solomon  giye  to 
commerce?  6.  What  of  Carthage  ?  Corinth?  7.  What  of  Tyre  ? 
8.  What  of  the  Phoenicians?  Athens?  Sparta?  9.  What  of  Alex- 
ander ?  10.  How  was  commerce  destroyed  ?  11.  What  did  the  Romans 
do  in  fayonr  of  commerce?  12.  What  of  commerce  under  Theodoric? 
In  the  East?  Persia?  13.  What  of  Venice?  Pisa?  Gknoa? 
14.  What  of  the  rise  of  commerce  in  England  ?  16.  What  of  the 
Crusades?  16.  What  of  the  loadstone?  17.  What  of  the  Hanse 
towns  ?  19.  What  of  Florence  ?  20.  What  of  the  commerce  of  Elan* 
ders?  What  destroyed  it?  21.  What  of  trade  in  Indi«k?  IxsL^^twks^X 
22.  What  of  commerce  in  England?  W.'WViaX  ^xsA«a  ^^^i^^^"^ 
eaconragement  to  commerce  ?    24.  Wbat  of  toxmaRX^^'ai.  Ksasscvs*^ 
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Ohap.  CC. — General  Yiews  oontinuecL 

^  PAIimNO«  SOULFTDRE,  AND  MUSia 

h  Tmatti^lrafltaceaant  We  We  6f  the  ezistencd  of  painting 
k  in  the  feign  of  Nintid,  about  2000  B.O.  Egypt  wii  de- 
ddklly  the  birtii-pkoe  of  the  arts  and  ncienoes,  thotq^  bat 
few  of  ita  paintioip  tetnain,  and  theit  dute  is  nnoertaSn.  The 
Ureektt  were  yeiy  little  advai^oed  in  the  art  of  paintiag  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  wkt. 

2.  The  first  important  fact  in  the  history  of  jNunting  is, 
that  about  700  years  B.a  a  king  of  Lydia  purchased  a  pictoie 
(>f  a  Oteek  artist,  and  paid  hiM  its  weight  in  gold.  In  the 
y&sst  400,  Zeuxis  introduced  a  n6w  style  of  painting  into 
Greede,  and  at  this  period  timdk  progi^esn  was  made  iu  the 
nrtb  About  the  year  828  &o.,  Apelles  commenced  anew 
era  in  painting,  and  many  distinguished  paintexti  werd  his 
contemporaries. 

8.  Before  Greece  was  taken  by  the  ftomans^  the  art  of 
painting  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection  )  bal»  at 
that  time^  the  spirit  which  had  animated  h»  arts  had  departed^ 
and  with  her  liberty  her  arts  perished. 

4.  The  first  name  worthy  of  record  in  the  annala  of  Italiai 
painting  is  Oimaboe^  a  native  of  Florenoe^  who  painted  ia 
fresco,  AJD.  ISOa  In  144^^  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  bon  al 
FkfteiM*  Ib^  «KL\iiaes(is^«at  \|ainters  aire  indebted  to  this 
(tMIl  liMiM  &t  \a&  ixnYco'^^^^'^^  ^'^  "^^  ^"^  I^unn(  his 
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5.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  waa  boi^  in  tlie  j^kr  1474 
He  efeoted  an  academy  of  painting  and  seolptoref  ^t  FIo*- 
m^OBi  and  i*  considered  ae  tbe  founds  <^  the  Flofdntine 
sohoK^  Bephael,  born  1483^  was  the  founder  d  the  Ebman  . 
BohcK^  Titian,  born  1477,  was  the  fonnder  of  the  Venetian 
sehooL  Oorreggio,  bom  1494,  founded  the  Lombard  school. 
The  establishment  of  Uiese  four  schools  embraces  the  golden 
era  of  paintii^g. 

i.  The  French,  Flemish,  Qermans,  and  Blnglish,  have  all 
prodaoed  excellent  painters,  but  none  equal  to  the  b^st 
masters  of  Italy.  Whoever  wicdiee  to  see  thd  finest  prodno^ 
tions  of  the  pencil,  n^ust  visit  the  galleries  of  llome,  Flo* 
rence,  and  Naples. 

7.  The  antiquity  of  sculpture  is  proved  by  reference  to  the 
BiUe.  In  the  book  of  Exodus  we  read  of  Laban'S  images^ 
of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron,  and  of  the  statues  of  the 
cherubim.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  first  entved 
figures  of  animals  in  stones 

8.  Almost  all  the  sculpture  of  Egypt  irba  eniployed  for 
sacred  purposes;  it  was  of  stupendous  magnitude^  The 
pyramids,  colossal  statues,  and  sphynx,  are  gigantic  works 
of  art,  and  strike  those  who  behold  them  with  astonishment 
The  etas  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ext«EKl  through  the  dominion 
of  the  ChreelDS  and  Bomana.  Under  the  lattery  rnnoh  im^ 
provement  waa  made  in  the  artk 

9.  Hindoo  soulpturo  strokigly  loaeinVi^aa  >^Jw^H.  ^V^^figTiN 
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bat  is  generally  inferior.  Chinese  sculpture  also  slightly 
resembles  the  Egyptian.  Dsedalus  may  be  considered  the 
first  sculptor  in  Greece,  as  before  his  time  the  attempts  at  the 
art  were  rude  and  imperfect,  though  there  were  schools  esta- 
blished at  Sicyon,  Egina,  Corinth,  and  Athens.  Dsdalus 
was  bom  1234  b.0.  He  formed  something  like  a  school  of 
sculpture  at  Athens.  The  first  statues  were  made  of  wood, 
and  metal  was  also  used  in  many  cases  for  sculpture. 

10.  About  646  B.C.  statues  in  marble  were  executed ;  and 
a  school,  called  the  Chian  school,  was  founded  by  Malaa^  in 
Greece.  The  marble  was  procured  from  the  Ionian  islands, 
where  a  school  was  established,  called  the  Ionian  school.  In 
517  B.C.,  great  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  marble. 

11.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.a,  sculpture 
fiourished,  and  the  schools  produced  many  eminent  artists, 
among  whom  was  Phidias.  He  executed  statues  in  bronxe, 
marble,  and  a  composition  mostly  of  ivory.  His  works  were 
numerous  and  splendid,  and  he  stands  without  a  rival  amoDg 
the  ancient  masters. 

12.  From  this  period  till  the  fall  of  Greece,  many  eminent 
scdlptors  appeared ;  bul^  afler  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  artb 
began  to  decline,  and  continued  in  this  state  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  when  Greece  became  a  Boman  proyinoe. 

13.  Italiaxi  BCvA^txxt^  xgl^i^  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  the  EtrxMMsaa  wA  ^v^  ^otcosi*  ^^^is^  ^isa^tors  wew 
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mostly  Greeks,  as  the  Eomans  possessed  only  sufficient  know 
ledge  to  value  the  genius  of  others.  After  Constantine  died^ 
the  annals  of  ancient  art  may  be  considered  as  closed. 

14.  Schools  for  sculpture  were  formed  in  Italy  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries;  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth,  a  school  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Pisano,  a  native 
of  Pisa.  Before  the  close  of  the  next  century,  sculpture  was 
successfully  practised  throughout  Italy.  It  has  made  little 
progress  in  other  countries,  but  has  risen  to  great  perfection 
in  the  schools  of  Eome  and  Florence. 

15.  Accordiug  to  Mosaic  records,  Jubal,  the  son  of  La- 
mech,  played  on  musical  instruments  even  before  the  deluge. 
At  a  later  period  we  find  mention  made  of  the  harp,  the 
tmmpet,  and  the  drum.  The  oldest  song  is  that  which 
Miiiam  sang  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Music  reached 
its  highest  perfection  amoug  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon. 

16.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  received  the  art  of  musio 
from  Lydia  and  Arabia.  But  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  that  much  of  the  science  of  music  was  understood. 
Labus,  a  Greek,  who  lived  about  546  B.O.,  wrote  something 
on  the  theory  of  music.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Damon  is 
said  to  have  been  a  distinguished  teacher  of  music. 

1 7.  In  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  many  improvements 
in  music  were  made ;  these  philosophers  considering  mu&i<\ 
useful  as  a  means  of  education.     At  VJtift  \I\\sj^  ^1  feiX^-x»si^^ses^> 
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AristoxetnS  distinguished  himself  aa  a  writer  on  music.  He 
composed  many  treatises,  and  made  m&njr  great  changes  and 
improvementei  He  ink^noed  the  diromatie  scale.  We  have, 
on  the  whole,  but  little  light  on  the  subjeet  of  the  music  of 
the  ancients,  as  the  eiktuig  writings  are  yeiy  obscure  and 
nnintelligibte. 

18.  The  Hon&ails  seedi  to  hatd  received  their  sacred  masic 
from  the  Etfti^cans,  and  their  wttrUke  music  from  the  €hreoka 
Stringed  instruments  were  introduced  into  Rome^  186  B.a 
Under  Nero,  music  was  cultivated  as  a  luxury.  After  hk 
death,  five  hundred  singers  and  musicians  were  dismissed. 

19.  Iti  the  middle  ages,  the  progress  of  music  ttras  jmto- 
ttioted  hj  itii  being  consecrated  to  the  service  of  rdigion,  and 
education  '^as  not  thought  complete  without  sotne  knowledge 
of  ±.iisi6,  Guido  of  Ar^zo  made  greUt  improYemmts  in 
the  manner  of  writing  the  notes  in  music ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
centuiy  still  further  improvement  was  made  by  Johannes  do 
Musis. 

20.  At  the  same  period  mtisie  Iras  trbat^  sdentificallj  in 
the  ITetherlands,  France^  and  Spoin^  The  inyentiou  of  the 
opera,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  chiefly  oontributed  to 
the  variety  and  splendour  of  modem  yooal  niusio  ;  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  weto  imimense  implrovements  in 
musical  instrutnents.^ 

2h    'ihib  tlietit  Q^  ^^  «A5raaMefaaent  of  vocal  mono  is 
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Germans  and  French.  The  English  hav6  been  great  pa* 
%rom  of  musical  talent,  but  have  procluced  few  eelebrated 
composers. 

QnssnoNS.-r-l.  Wh«t  are  the  esrlieai  aocoimts  we  nare  of  painting  ? 
W^atof^^gTpt?  Greece?  S.  W^iatoftheEingofLjdia?  ^Seo^is? 
Apelles?  3.  What  of  painting  in  Greece?  4.  WhatofCimabue?  Leon- 
ardo da  Yinci  ?  5.  What  of  Angelo  ?  Raphael  ?  Titian  ?  Correggio  ? 
6.  What  of  painters  in  other  countries  ?  7.  What  of  sculpture  ?  What 
do  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  ?  8.  What  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ?  Roman  ? 
9.  What  of  Hindoo  sculpture?  Chinese?  What  of  Diedalus?  10.  What 
of  the  Chian  school  ?  What  of  the  Ionian  school  ?  1 1 .  What  of  Phidias  ? 
12.  When  did  the  arts  begin  to  decline  in  Greece?  13.  What  of  Italian 
sculpture  ?  What  of  the  art  after  Constantino  ?  14.  What  of  Nicholas 
Fisano?  What  of  sculpture?  IS.Whatof  Jubal?  What  of  Miriam's 
song?  Music  among  the  ^ebrew8?  16.  What  of  the  music  of  the 
Greeks  ?  What  of  Labus  ?  Damon  f  17.  What  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ? 
Aristoxenus  ?  18.  What  of  the  Roman  music?  19.  What  of  music  in 
the  middle  ages?  Who  made  improvements  in  music?  20.  What  of 
music  in  other  countries  ?  What  of  the  opera  ?  Musical  instruments 
2 1 .  What  of  vocal  music  ?    Instrumental  musip  ?    iJngUsh  i;nusic  ? 


Chap.  OCX. — General  Views  contimted, 
OBiont  JOjD  raooRBss  of  vabious  arts. 

1. 1  HAVE  atteimpted  to  give  jou  some  idea  of  the  origia 
ai^d  progress  of  govemmeut^  of  arphitecturey  agriculture,  gar« 
dening,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music;  but  tb^ere  are  still 
many  tbings  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  und^^n^^c^ 
the  manners,  ex^fitma,  feelings,  au4  OY^Dawa  «*  ^^^^ip?^  ^^ 
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2.  When  jon  read  of  sach  a  great  man  as  Julias  Ctmr, 
and  know  that  he  had  immense  wealth  at  his  command, 
yon  might  imagine  that  he  rode  in  a  beantifol  coach,  wore 
a  fine  beaver  hat,  silk  stockings,  leather  shoes,  with  nlfer 
buckles,  and  tliat  he  carried  a  splendid  gold  watch  in  his 
pocket. 

3.  But  you  must  remember  that  no  such  things  as  coaches, 
hats,  stockings,  shoes,  buckles,  or  watches,  were  invented  till 
long  after  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar.  The  truth  is,  that  hj 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  articles  of  furniture  and  of 
clothing,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments now  in  use,  have  been  invented  within  the  last  five 
hundred  years.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  little  idea 
of  the  ongin  and  progress  of  various  inventions  which  essen- 
tially contribute  to  our  comfort  and  convenience. 

4.  You  know  that  all  edge-tools,  such  as  knives,  hatchets, 
axes,  planes,  &c.,  now  used  for  cutting  and  shaping  wood,  are 
made  of  steel,  which  is  a  preparation  of  iron.  Yet  it  appetn 
probable,  although  iron  is  mentioned  as  being  known  before 
the  deluge,  that  the  use  of  it  was  afterwards  lost. 

5.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  nations 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  therefore  destitute  of  all 
those  convenient  edge-tools  now  so  common  among  us.    It 
lieu  of  these,  the  ancients  used  sharp  stones,  flints,  horn 
bones,  and  otTiet  t\iVtt^ 

6.  But  itiafrtii^^^^'^^'^^^^^'^'*'**^^^''^^^^ 
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that  it  was  in  use  for  yarious  instraments^  among  the  more 
civilized  nationn,  not  long  after  this  period.  Among  the 
Komans,  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  Christy  iron  was 
used  for  chains,  locks,  axes,  hoes,  spades,  and  other  tools. 

7.  Bat  fine  cutlery,  such  as  is  now  in  use,  was  not  known 
till  hundreds  of  years  afterwards.  Knives  for  the  table  were 
not  made  in  England  till  about  1 500.  Forks  were  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  and  are  not  in  use  even  now 
amoDg  the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  some  other  eastern  nations. 
Hazors  appear  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  Homer ;  but  they  were  probably  not  of  steel 
till  long  after. 

8.  The  weaving  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth  was  practised  in 
very  early  times.  The  ladies  of  Home  paid  great  attention  to 
these  arts.  Silk  was  manufactured  in  Persia  several  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  afterwards  in  Tyre  and  Constan- 
tinople. In  later  times,  the  art  of  making  silk  fabrics  passed 
into  Italy,  France,  and  other  coxmtries. 

9.  Cotton  fabrics  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  India  had  the  art  of  calico-printiDg  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

10.  The  first  houses  of  mankind  were  made  of  wood,  stone, 
clay,  and  various  other  substances ;  tliey  were,  however,  low 
rough,  and  inconvenient.    As  the  arts  advanced,  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  dwellin|;s.     But^  even  so  late  a&^^ 
time  of  Nero,  almost  all  the  houaea  m  Wsm^  ^«t^  \svs^  A 
wood;  and  when  the  diy  vaa  set  cm  ftre  Vj  ox^«c,^  ^^'^ 
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historiana  say,  of  tlia^  cmel  tinperory  thpee-fcMirtiis  of  it  i 
opnsequently  burnt  to  the  giound.  » 

11.  The  houses  of  the  liob.  had  gmal)  windovs  of  tr 
parent  atone»  horn,  or  other  suhstwiceSi  but  meat  of 
dwellings  had  no  other  windows  than  small  holes  in  the  ^ 
to  adniit  light  and  air.  Olass  windows  were  not  introdi 
till  the  fifth  century  after  CSirist. 

12.  Chimneys  were  a^Qt  in  usie  till  the  twelfth  cent 
Before  thi^,  the  smpjke  esea^ ed  through  an  opening  in 
roof.  It  was,  however^  very  troublesome ;  and  we  haye  ra 
to  supposQ  that  even  Alexander  and  Qs8sar  often  had  i 
eyes  almost  put  out  with  it.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Elisal 
three-fourths  of  the  hpu^es  i«  England  were  deetitott 
chimneys. 

13.  These  few  remarks  will  show  you  that  the  world 
Bents  s\.  very  different  state  of  thio^9  now  fipom  what  it 
formerly.     The  poorest  person  now  enjoys  a  mahitud 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  which  Csssar,  witb 
his  wealthj  did  not  possess^ 

14.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  impvoveoienta  of  nux 
times  is  that  of  the  steam-engine.  Tfaia  QO&trivaQoe  is  ; 
made  to  do  the  work  which  mil^ns  of  Biea  cocdd  not  1 
(lone  before.  It  is  applied  to  the  miMEMifaotRira  of  «n  iafi 
variety  of  article  ^ov  is  this  all ;  it  is  emplajed  to  d 
VQss^l^  over  the  water,  a^d  to'impd  oaniag^s  upon  nils 
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in  Hindostan.  Tha  EBndoos  looked  at  the  huge  Tessel 
ploughing  through  the  waves,  and  spouting  forth  fire  and 
amoke,  with  great  astonishment 

16.  One  of  them  remarked  upon  the  oooasion  as  follows: 
"  Man  is  one  ourious  thing :  lie  catch  elephant,  make  him 
work;  he  catch  cameli  make  him  work ;  he  catch  windi  make 
him  work  the  big  ship  j  he  oatoh  water,  make  him  work  the 
miU ;  now  he  oatch  fire,  make  him  work  the  steam-boat  1** 

Questions.— 9.  What  might  you  imagine  of  Juliai  Cmsr  f  8.  What 
articles  wore  unknown  till  after  his  time  f  Wiiat  have  been  invented 
within  the  lost  five  hottdred  years?  4.  What  can  jou  say  of  iron? 
6.  What  did  the  ancients  nse  instead  of  iron  ?  6.  When  was  iron  said 
to  be  discoTorod?  What  is  probable?  What  of  iroa  among  the 
Romans  ?  7.  What  of  fine  cutleiy  ?  When  were  table-knives  first  in 
use?  What  of  forks?  Rasors?  8.  What  of  weaving?  Silk? 
9.  What  of  cotton  fabrics  ?  Calico-printing?  10.  What  of  the  first 
houses?  Those  in  the  time  of  Nero?  11.  What  of  windows? 
IS.  What  of  chimneys?  Smoka?  18.  What  of  the  present  state  of 
the  world?  14.  What  of  the  steam-engine?  Its  various  wsi? 
15.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  steam-boat  at  Caleatta. 


CuAP.  COIL — Oensral  Vibws  contimied. 

DATES  OF  DISOOVXBIBS  AXD  UrVSNIZOHS, 

I  WILL  now  give  you  a  list  of  various  disooYsries  and  inyen- 
tions,  and  tell  you  their  dates.    When  you  read  this  list^  I 
should  like  to  have  you  tell  which  of  tbftsia  ^Vm^^^wraVs^s^^ 
in  the  timeofJaliua  Osssar,  wWdimX^i^^tna  cll^tsts3*»»^^^' 
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%7liich  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  aikl  which  is  the  time  of 
Louis  XIY.  ! 

First  pyramid  began,  about 8095 

Brick-making  known SOOO 

Money  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxi.— in  use        .        .        .  1865 

Letters  invented  by  Memmon,  an  Egyptian     ....  1822 

Alphabetical  writing  first  introduced  into  Europe    .        .        .  1493 

The  first  ship  seen  in  Greece  arriyed  in  Rhodes  from  Egypt    .  1485 
Bows  of  wood  and  metal,  shields,  swords,  spears,  battle-axes, 
helmets,  coats-of-raail,  chariots,  sickles,  ploughs,  yokes, 
statues,  temples,  canals,  iron-working,  hand-millstones, 

gilding,  and  perfumery  known,  about        .        .        •        .  1400 

Iron  discovered  by  the  burning  of  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete    •  1350 

Weights  and  measures  invented 869 

Carving  in  marble  invented '       •        •  772 

The  game  of  chess  invented 608 

Comedy  first  acted  in  Athens  on  a  scaffold      .        •        •        .  562 

Bellows  invented 554 

Malt  liquor  used  in  Europe 450 

First  private  library,  belonging  to  Aristotle     •        •        •        .  384 

Wrought  silk  brought  firom  Persia  to  Greece  •        •        •        ,  825 

Silver  coined  at  Borne 269 

Water-clocks  ussd  in  Borne 158 

Blister-plasters  invented  ......••.  60 

Glass  known  to  the  Romans    ••«•••.  60 

Grist-mills  invented  in  Ireland         ......  SI4 

Hour-glass  invented  in  Alexandria S04 

Saddles  in  use  about *        •        •  400 

Bells  invented  by  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania      .  400 

Glass,  for  windows  tot  \x&^^ 4m 

Shoeing  of  horaeainttoAuw^    ..•--..      4Si 
Stirrapi  first  used,  a\jont         •       •  -      -      ^      .     >ifc. 
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r-xnills  for  grinding  inyented  by  Belisarins      .        .       •  555 

for  writing  first  made  from  quills 635 

ing  of  stone  first  introduced  into  England        .        .        •  670 

ims  invented  by  King  Alfred 890 

metical  figures  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabia  991 

stone  bridge  built  in  England 1087 

:  first  made  of  cotton 1100 

;es  for  education  first  established  in  Paris       .        .        .  1215 

t  first  made  in  England 1258 

ifying  glasses  inyented  by  Roger  Bacon  ....  1260 

mills  inyented 1299 

acles  invented  by  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pisa         •       .        .  1299 

ng-glasses  made  only  at  Venice 1300 

Dwder  invented 1380 

3n  inyented  about 1340 

ing  in  oils  invented  by  John  Van  Eyk    «        •       «        .  1352 

invented  in  France 1880 

in  use  about 1400 

invented  at  Paris 1404 

3ts  first  used  in  Prance 1414 

first  made  from  linen  rags      •        .        •        ...        .  1417 

s  invented 1425 

.ving  for  printing  on  paper  first  known    •       •        •        .  1428 

ng  invented  by  Faust 1441 

in  Bible,  the  first  book  printed  from  type      .       .       •  1450 

icity  discovered •  1467 

lacs  first  published  in  Germany      .*•••*  1470 

s  and  watches  invented 1477 

n  canals  first  made  in  Italy 1481 

CO  first  discovered  in  St  Domingo 1496 

ing  introduced  into  EngUmd  •••%««  ^5:H^ 

Ute  introduced  into  Europe  from. '^.«XL<^       .        •        •  ^v^«^ 

o^-irJbee/ inyented  ait  Bnuun^k.    •        •        •        •  *        v^a^^a^ 
r  Avt  jDAde  ia  Sogland  by  aB»tlTd  Qi'^A^^ 
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Stockings  of  silk  first  worn  b3rH«ai7lLefFnuiM         •       •  IM7 

Knitting  stockings  first  invented  ia  Spam        •        .        •       •  U60 

Ottcnlation  of  the  blood  first  publiilitti 180 

B^ns  first  used  in  England 1S7I 

Coaches  first  introduced  iniio  £ligtaiid 1S80 

Bombs  first  invented  at  Yenloo 1186 

.  Telescopes  invented  in  Germany     •       .       •        •        .       •  ittO 

Tea  first  brought  into  England  firom  Chisa     .        •        .        •  IMl 

Coining  with  A  die  first  practised     •       •        ,        •        •       ,  1C17 

Thermometers  first  invented  by  Dxabel»  a  Dtitehmaa      •       •  IliO 

IGoroscopes  first  used «  IISI 

Cofiee  first  brought  into  Engknd .1111 

Air-guns  invented    •••••••«»  1641 

Railroads  first  used  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne       •        •       •  1I90 

Air-pumps  invented ,  1954 

Clocks  with  pendulums  invented  abont    •       «       «       •       «  laM 

Chain-shot  invented  by  Admiral  de  Witt        •       •        «       «  i%n 

Knives  not  made  in  England  till     .       .       .        ,        »       ,  \^ 

First  idea  of  a  steam-engine  given  by  the  Mctrqaif  of  WoiVMtter  IWt 

Fire-engines  invented       ,•..,.        »        ^  ms 

Barometers  invented        ...••«        »       ^  |(9t 

Guineas  coined  in  England  firom  gold  brou^^t  firpm  Gnioea    •  1671 

Buokles  invented  about    •       •       •       «       •        <        «        »  UW 

Telegraphs  invented        •••••«»,  UK 

Copper  money  first  coined  in  Soi^and     «       .       #       »       .  16(9 

Steam-engine  first  constructed  by  Savory     .    .       «        «        «  ]|M 

Prussian  blue  discovered  at  Berlin  •««'••  IW 

First  newspaper  in  America  printed  in  BoelQli        •        ,        ,  ITM 

Stereotype  printing  invented  at  Edinbintflk  «       •       •  IM 

Flnt  ascent  of  a  balloon  in  France  •      «       4       «       .       ,  |HI 

tkmday  schools  fttifc  ^xa^^a&V'^^VsiTqdbhitei  Itotf aai  •       •  UH 

Animal  elocti:idtj^<iWwA.\kiQ«^^t^^      ^    v      ,  1110 

IiWiDgrapliiceB«r%^tiftVx.^^^^  >  \RJ^ 
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The  Omnibus  inyented  at  Paris 1827 

Hedanion  Engraying  iflveiited        ..».••  18S0 

Wire  Bope  iuYented  in  Germany ,1830 

Lucifer  Matches  invented about  1830 

Locomotive  Engine  first  used  on  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  1 830 

Screw-propeller  introduced 1836 

The  Electric  Telegraph  invented 1837 

The  Daguerreotype,  or  Sun- drawings  discovered     .        .        .  1838 

Stereoscope  invented 1838 

Electrotype  invented 1839 

The  art  of  Electro- plating  discovered 1840 

Steam-hammer  invented  .......  1848 

Gutta-percha  made  known  by  Dr.  W.  Montgomerie        .  184j^ 

Gun-cotton  invented  by  Professor  Schonbein  ,        .        .  1844 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  California 184^ 

Paraffin  Oil  discovered ,        .  1850 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  Australia  made  known  in  Sydney  .        .  1851 

Straw  Paper  perfected  ftnd  used  in  printing  books  .        ,        .  1854 
Electric  Light  discovered         ......    about  1855 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  British  Columbia 1859 

Atlantic  Telegraph  laid,  and  fails  185$ 

Photozincography  discovered  .        .        .        .        ,        .  1859 

The  Armstrong  Gun  invented 185$ 

The  Victoria  Bridge  in  Canada  opened 185d 

Exploring  Expedition  across  the  Australian  Continent,  by 

Burke  and  others      .        .        .        ,       .        .        .       .  186t 
Submarine  Telegraph  laid  successfnlly  between  Malta  and 

Alexandria,  1400  miles     .        .        .        •        .        .        .  1^61 

^rst  Bronze  Coinage  in  England 18ii 

The  Pantegraph  invented UA\ 

^I^ype-composing  Machine  invented  .        .        ^        .        •     >»^^^ 

tescoverr  of  the  Source  of  the  Kile,  \>y  S^<^  «i.TA  <^x%aB^.  -     "^^^^^ 
Atlantic  Snbmanne  TeUgrvpYi  Q^iX\^\»3A  ^s^^^                 " 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  KDIGDOMS,  OR  STATES,  WITH  THEIR 
EEIGNING  SOVEREIGNS  OR  HEADS  OP  GOVERNMENT. 


Auhalt-Bomberg— Alexander  Charles 1834 

Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen— Leopold  IV.    .        .        .        .        .  1817 

Argentine  Republic— Don  Bartolome  Mitre,  President.        .  1862 

Austria — Francis  Joseph  L 1848 

Baden— Frederick  1 1856 

Bavaria — Ludwigll 1864 

Belgium — ^Leopold  II 1831 

Brazil— Pedro  IL 1831 

Brunswick— William  1 1831 

Canada — ^Viscount  Monk,  Goyemor-General        .        .        .  1861 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — Govemor,  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehoose .        .  1861 

Ceylon— Governor,  Sir  H.  G.  B.  Bobinson    .        .        .        .  1864 

Chili,  Bepublic— President,  Don  Jose  Joaquin  Perez    .        .  1861 

China — ^Ei-tsiang 1861 

Denmark— Christian  IX 1863 

Egypt— Ismail  Pasha 1863 

Electoral  Hesse— Frederick  William  1 1847 

France— Napoleon  IIL 1853 

Grand-Ducal  Hesse— Louis  ni. 1843 

Great  Britain— Victoria  L 1837 

Greece— George  1 1863 

Hesse-Darmstadt— Ludwig  III 1843 

HoUand— WimamllL 1843 

Indiar-Governot.O^Ti««V,^Sx^.lA,lL.^jwtw^.      ^      -  "« 
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Japan — ^Mina  Motto  I.,  Typhoon  .•••...  I860 
Java — ^Baron  L.  A.  J.  W.  Sloet  van  der  Beele,  Governor-General  1861 

Liberia — ^President,  D.  B.  Warner         .        ...        .        .  1864 

Liechtenstein — Johan  11 1858 

Lippe-Detmold— Leopold  II 1851 

Luxemburg — William  IIL 1849 

Madagascar — Queen  Kabidon 1863 

Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin— Frederick  Francis  II.      .        .        .  1842 

Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz— Frederick  William  L  .        .        .  1860 

Natal — Governor,  J.  Maclean 1864 

New  South  Wales — Sir  John  Young,  Governor     .        .  1860 

New  Zealand — Sir  George  Grey,  Governor   .        .        .        .  1861 

Oldenburg— Peter  L 1858 

Paraguy — ^President  Lopez 1862 

Peru,  Republic— President,  Greneral  Pezet    ....  1863 

Portugal — ^Luis  I. 1861 

Prussia— William  1 1861 

Queensland — Sir  G.  F.  Bowen,  Governor       ....  1859 

Beuss,  Elder— Heniy  XXII 1859 

Reuss,  Younger— Henry  LXVII. 1854 

Roman  Pontificate— Pius  IX 1846 

Roumania— Charles 1866 

Russia — ^Alexander  IL 1855 

Saxe-Altenburg— Ernest  Frederick  1 1858 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha— Ernest  II 1844 

Saxe-Meiningen — George  II. 1866 

Saxe-Weimar- Charles  Alexander  1 1853 

Saxony— John  I .  1854 

Schaumberg-Lipp&— Adolphus 1860 

Schwarzberg-Budolstadt— GuntherVI.  ....  v^<s:i 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen— GnnilieilL    •       %        »        *       x^ss* 

Servia— Mjc2i«e/Jir. *       ^ 
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Boon — Somdel  Fhra  (first  king)    • 
Soath  AoirtralU— Sir  D.  Dalj,  Gov^enior 

l^n— Isabella  II 

Sweden  and  Norway — Charles  XV. 

Switzerland— M.  Fomerodf  President    . 

Tasmania — CoL  Gore  Browne,  Governor 

Tnrkey— Abdul  Aziz  I. 

United  States  of  America — ^Andrew  Johnson,  President 

Umgoay  Bepnblic — ^Dr.  F.  A.  Vidal,  President. 

Victoria— Hon.  J.  H.  Manners  Sutton,  Gotemor 

Waldeck— George  Victw  L 

Western  Australia-— J.  S.  Hampton,  Qtoyetaox 

Wnrtemburg-- Charles  I 
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